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rea the northern limit of California 

to the southern is about the same dis- 
tance as from Portsmouth, New Hamp 
shire, to Charleston, South Carolina. Of 
these two coast lines, covering nearly 
ten degrees of latitude, or over seven 
hundred miles, the Atlantic has greater 
extremes of climate and greater monthly 
variations, and the Pacific greater variety 
of productions. The State of California 
is, however, so mountainous, cut by longi- 
tudinal and transverse ranges, that any 
reasonable person can find in it a tem- 
perature to suit him the year through. 
But it does not need to be explained that 
it would be difficult to hit upon any gen 
eral characteristic that would apply to 
the stretch of the Atlantic coast named, 
as a guide to a settler looking fora home: 
the description of Massachusetts would 
be wholly misleading for South Carolina. 
It is almost as difficult to make any com- 
prehensive statement about the long line 
of the California coast. 

It is possible, however, limiting the in- 
quiry to the southern third of the State- 
an area of about fifty-eight thousand 
square miles, as large as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island—to answer fairly some 
of the questions oftenest asked about it. 
These relate to the price of land, its pro- 
ductiveness, the kind of products most 
profitable, the sort of labor required, and 
its desirability as a place of residence for 
the laborer, for the farmer or horticul- 
turist of small means, and for the man 
with considerable capital. Questions on 
these subjects cannot be answered cate- 
gorically, but I hope to be able, by setting 
down my own observations and using 
trustworthy reports, to give others the 
material on which to exercise their judg- 
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ment. In the first place, I think it de- 
monstrable that a person would profit- 
ably exchange one hundred and sixty 
acres of farming land east of the one- 
hundredth parallel for ten acres, with a 
water right, in southern California, 

In making this estimate I do not con- 
sider the question of health or merely 
the agreeability of the climate, but the 
conditions of labor, the ease with which 
one could support a family, and the prof- 
its over and above a fair living. It has 
been customary in reckoning the value 
of land there to look merely to the profit 
of it beyond its support of a family, for- 
getting that agriculture and horticulture 
the world over, like almost all other kinds 
of business, usually do little more than 
procure a comfortable living, with inci- 
dental education, to those who engage in 
them. That the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of southern California will become 
rich by the culture of the orange and the 
vine isan illusion; but it is not an illusion 
that twenty times its present population 
can live there in comfort, in what might 
be called luxury elsewhere, by the culti- 
vation of the soil, all far removed from 
poverty and much above the condition of 
the majority of the inhabitants of the for- 
eign wine and fruit producing countries. 
This result is assured by the extraordinary 
productiveness of the land, uninterrupted 
the year through, and by the amazing ex- 
tension of the market in the United States 
for products that can be nowhere else pro- 
duced with such certainty and profusion 
as in California. That State is only just 
learning how to supply a demand which is 
daily increasing, but it already begins to 
command the market in certain fruits. 
This command of the market in the fu- 
ture will depend upon itself, that is, wheth- 
All rights reserved. 
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YUCCA-PALM AND DATE-PALM. 


er it will send east and north only sound 
wine, instead of crude, ill-cured juice of 
the grape, only the best and most ecare- 
fully canned apricots, nectarines, peaches, 
and plums, only the raisins and prunes 
perfectly prepared, only such oranges, 
lemons, and grapes and pears as the Cal- 
ifornians are willing to eat themselves. 
California has yet much to learn about 





fruit-raising and fruit-curing, but it 
already knows that to compete with 
the rest of the world in our markets 
it must beat the rest of the world in 
quality. It will take some time yet 
to remove the unfavorable opinion 
of California wines produced in the 
East by the first products of the vine- 
yards sent here. 

The difficulty for the settler is that 
he cannot ‘‘take up” ten acres with 
water in California as he can one 
hundred and sixty acres elsewhere. 
There is left little available govern- 
ment land. There is plenty of gov 
ernment land not taken up and which 
may never be occupied, that is, in- 
accessible mountain and irreclaima- 
ble desert. There are also little nooks 
and fertile spots here and there to 
be discovered which may be pre- 

empted, and which will some day have 
value. But practically all the arable 
land, or that is likely to become so, is 
owned now in large tracts, under grants 
or by wholesale purchase. The circum- 
stances of the case compelled associate 
effort. Such a desert as that now bloom- 
ing region known as Pasadena, Pomona, 
Riverside, and so on, could not be sub- 














dued by individual exertion. Consequent- 
ly land and water companies were or- 
ganized. They bought large tracts of un- 
improved land, built dams in the moun- 
tain cafions, sunk wells, drew water from 
the rivers, made reservoirs, laid pipes, 
carried ditches and conduits across the 
country, and then sold the land with the 
inseparable water right in small parcels. 
Thus the region became subdivided among 
small holders, each independent, but all 
mutually dependent as to water, which is 
the sine qua non of existence. It is only 
a few years since there was a forlorn and 
struggling colony a few miles east of Los 
Angeles known as the Indiana settlement. 
It had secant water, no railway communi- 
cation, and everything to learn about hor- 
ticulture. That spot is now the famous 
Pasadena. 

What has been done in the Santa Ana 
and San Gabriel vaileys will be done else- 
where in the State. There are places in 
Kern County, north of the Sierra Madre, 
where the land produces grain and alfalfa 
without irrigation, where farms can be 
bought at from five to ten dollars an 
acre—land that wiil undoubtedly increase 
in value with settlement and also by irri- 
gation. The great county of San Diego is 
practically undeveloped, and contains an 
immense area, in scattered mesas and val- 
leys, of land which will produce apples, 
grain, and grass without irrigation, and 
which the settler can get at moderate 
prices. Nay, more, any one with a little 
ready money, who goes to southern Cali- 
fornia expecting to establish himself and 
willing to work, will be welcomed and 
aided, and be pretty certain to find some 
place where he can steadily improve his 
condition. But the regions about which 
one hears most, which are already fruit 
gardens and well sprinkled with rose-clad 
homes, command prices per acre which 
seem extravagant. Land, however, like 
a mine, gets its value from what it will 
produce; and it is to be noted that while 
the subsidence of the ‘‘ boom” knocked 
the value out of twenty -feet city lots 
staked out in the wilderness, and out of 
insanely inflated city property, the land 
upon which crops are raised has steadily 
appreciated in value. 

So many conditions enter into the 
price of land that it is impossible to 
name an average price for the arable 
land of the southern counties, but I have 
heard good judges place it at $100 an 
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acre. The lands with water are very 
much alike in their producing power, 
but some, for climatic reasons, are better 
adapted to citrus fruits, others to the 
raisin grape, and others to deciduous 
fruits. The value is also affected by 
railway facilities, contiguity to the local 
commercial centre, and also by the char- 
acter of the settlement, that is, by its 
morality, public spirit, and facilities for 
education. Every town and settlement 
thinks it has special advantages as to im- 
proved irrigation, equability of tempera- 
ture, adaptation to this or that product, 
attractions for invalids, tempered ocean 
breezes, protection from ‘** northers,” 
schools, and varied industries. These 
things are so much matter of personal 
choice that each settler will do well to 
examine widely for himself, and not buy 
until he is suited. 

Some figures, which may be depended 
on, of actual sales and of annual yields, 
may be of service. They are of the dis- 
trict east of Pasadena and Pomona, but 
fairly represent the whole region down 
to Los Angeles. The selling price of 
raisin grape land unimproved but with 
water at Riverside is $250 to $300 per acre; 
at South Riverside, $150 to $200; in the 
highland district of San Bernardino, and 
at Redlands (which is a new settlement 
east of the city of San Bernardino), $200 
to $250 per acre. At Banning and at 
Hesperia, which lie north of the San Ber- 
nardino range, $125 to $150 per acre are 
the prices asked. Distance from the com- 
mercial centre accounts for the difference 
in price in the towns named. The crop 
varies with the care and skill of the cul- 
tivator, but a fair average from the vines 
at two years is two tons per acre; three 
years, three tons; four years, five tons; 
five years, seven tons. The price varies 
with the season, and also whether its sale 
is upon the vines, or after picking, drying, 
and sweating, or the packed product. On 
the vines $20 per ton is a fair average price. 
In exceptional cases vineyards at River- 
side have produced four tons per acre in 
twenty months from the setting of the 
cuttings, and six-year-old vines have pro- 
duced thirteen and a half tons per acre. 
If the grower has a crop of, say, 2000 
packed boxes of raisins of twenty pounds 
each box, it will pay him to pack his own 
crop and establish a ‘“‘brand” for it. In 
1889 three adjoining vineyards in River- 
side, producing about the same average 


















































crops, were sold as follows: the first vine- 
yard, at $17 50 per ton on the vines, yield- 
ed $150 per acre; the second, at six cents 
a pound in the sweat boxes, yielded $276 
per acre; the third, at $1 80 per box pack- 
ed, yielded $414 per acre. 

Land adapted to the deciduous fruits, 
such as apricots and peaches, is worth as 
much as raisin land, and some years pays 
better. The pear and the apple need 
greater elevation, and are of better qual- 
ity when grown on high ground than in 
the valleys. I have reason to believe 
that the mountain regions of San Diego 
County are specially adapted to the apple. 

Good orange land unimproved but 


with water is worth from $300 to $500 an 
acre. If we add to this price the cost of 
budded trees, the care of them for four 
years, and interest at eight per cent. per 
annum for four years, the cost of a good 
grove will be about $1000 an acre. It 
must be understood that the profit of an 
orange grove depends upon care, skill, 
and business ability. The kind of orange 
grown with reference to the demand, the 
judgment about more or less irrigation as 
affecting the quality, the cultivation of 
the soil, and the arrangements for mar- 
keting are all elements in the problem. 
There are young groves at Riverside, five 
years old, that are paying ten per cent. 
net upon from $3000 to $5000 an acre; 
while there are older groves which, at the 
prices for fruit in the spring of 1890— 
$1 60 per box for seedlings and $3 per box 
for navels delivered at the packing-houses 
—paid at the vate of ten per cent. net on 
$7500 per acre. 

In all these estimates water must be 
reckoned as a prime factor. What, then, 
is water worth per inch, generally, in all 
this fruit region from Redlands to Los 
Angeles? It is worth just the amount it 
will add to the commercial value of land 
irrigated by it, and that may be roughly 
estimated at from $500 to $1000 an inch 
of continuous flow. Take an_ illustra- 
tion. <A piece of land at Riverside below 
the flow of water was worth $300 an acre. 
Contiguous to it was another piece not irri- 
gated which would not sell for $50 an acre. 
By bringing water to it, it would quickly 
sell for $300, thus adding $250 to its value. 
As the estimate at Riverside is that one 
inch of water will irrigate five acres of 
fruit land, five times $250 would be $1250 
per inch, at which price water for irriga- 
tion has actually been sold at Riverside. 
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The standard of measurement of water 
in southern California is the miner’s inch 
under four inches pressure, or the amount 
that will flow through an inch - square 
opening under a pressure of four inches 
measured from the surface of the water 
in the conduit to the centre of the open- 
ing through which it flows. This is nine 
gallons a minute, or, as it is figured, 1728 
cubie feet or 12,960 gallons in twenty 
four hours, and 5 of a cubic foot a sec 
ond. This flow would cover ten acres 
about eighteen inches deep in a year; that 
is, it would give the land the equivalent of 
eighteen inches of rain, distributed exact 
ly when and where it was needed, none 
being wasted, and more serviceable than 
fifty inches of rainfall as it generally 
comes. This, with the natural rainfall, 
is sufficient for citrus fruits and for corn 
and alfalfa, in soil not too sandy, and it 
is too much for grapes and all deciduous 
fruits. 

It is necessary to understand this prob 
lem of irrigation in order to comprehend 
southern California, the exceptional value 
of its arable land, the certainty and great 
variety of its products, and the part it is 
to play in our markets. There are three 
factors in the expectation of a crop, soil, 
sunshine, and water. In a region where 
we can assume the first two to be con- 
stant, the only uncertainty is water. 
Southern California is practically without 
rain from May to December. Upon this 
fact rests the immense value of its soil, 
and the certainty that it can supply the 
rest of the Union with a great variety of 
products. This certainty must be pur- 
chased by a previous investment of mon- 
ey. Water is everywhere to be had for 
money, in some localities by surface wells, 
in others by artesian wells, in others from 
such streams as the Los Angeles and the 
Santa Ana, and from reservoirs secured 
by dams in the heart of the high moun- 
tains. It is possible to compute the cost 
of any one of the systems of irrigation, to 
determine whether it wili pay by caleu- 
lating the amount of land it will irrigate. 
The cost of procuring water varies great- 
ly with the situation, and it is conceiva- 
ble that money can be lost in such an in- 
vestment, but I have yet to hear of any 
irrigation that has not been more or less 
successful. 

Farming and fruit-raising are usually 
games of hazard. Good crops and poor 
crops depend upon enough rain and not 
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too much at just the right times. A wheat 
field which has a good start with moder- 
ate rain may later wither in a drought, or 
be ruined by too much water at the time 
of maturity. And, avoiding all serious 
reverses from either dryness or wet, every 
farmer knows that the quality and quan 
tity of the product would be immensely 
improved if the growing stalks and roots 
could have water when and only when 
they need it. The difference would be 
between say twenty and forty bushels of 
grain or roots to the acre, and that means 
the difference between profit and _ loss. 
There is probably not a crop of any kind 
zrown in the great West that would not 
be immensely benefited if it could be irri 
gated once or twice a year; and probably 
anywhere that water is attainable the cost 
of irrigation would be abundantly paid in 
the yield from yearto year. Farming in 
the West with even a liftle irrigation 
would not be the game of hazard that it 
is. And it may further be assumed that 
there is not a vegetable patch or a fruit 
orchard East or West that would not 
yield better quality and more abundantly 
with irrigation. 

But this is not all. Any farmer who 
attempts to raise grass and potatoes and 
strawberries on contiguous fields, subject 
to the same chance of drought or rainfall, 
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has a vivid sense of his difficulties. The 
potatoes are spoiled by the water that 
helps the grass, and the eoquettish straw- 
berry will not thrive on the regimen that 
suits the grosser crops. In California, 
which by its climate and soil gives a great- 
er variety of products than any other re 
gion in the Union, the supply of water is 
adjusted to the needs of each crop, even 
on contiguous fields. No two products 
need the same amount of water, or need 
it at the same time. The orange needs 
more than the grape, the alfalfa more 
than the orange, the peach and apricot 
less than the orange; the olive, the fig, 
the almond, the English walnut, demand 
each a different supply. Depending en 
tirely on irrigation six months of the 
year, the farmer in southern California is 
practically certain of his crop year after 
year; and if all his plants and trees are in 
a healthful condition, as they will be if he 
is not too idle to cultivate as well as irri- 
gate, his yield will be about double what it 
would be without systematic irrigation. It 
is this practical control of the water the 
year round, in a climate where sunshine 
is the rule, that makes the productiveness 
of California so large as to be incompre- 
hensible to Eastern people. Even the 
trees are not dormant more than three or 
four months in the year. 
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But irrigation, in order to be success- 
ful, must be intelligently applied. In 
unskilful hands it may work more dam- 
age than benefit. Mr. Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, who may always be quoted with 
confidence, says that the ground should 
never be flooded; that water must not 
touch the plant or tree, or come near 
enough to make the soil bake around it; 
and that it should be let in in small 
streams for two or three days, and not in 
large streams for a few hours. It is of 
the first importance that the ground shall 
be stirred as soon as dry enough, the cul- 
tivation to be continued, and water never 
to be substituted for the cultivator to pre- 
vent baking. The methods of irrigation 
in use may be reduced to three. First, 
the old Mexican way, running a small 
ditch from tree to tree without any basin 
round the tree. Second, the basin sys- 
tem, where a large basin is made round 
the tree, and filled several times. This 
should only be used where water is scarce, 
for it trains the roots like a brush instead 
of sending them out laterally into the 
soil. Third, the Riverside method, which 
is the best in the world, and produces the 
largest results with the least water and 
the least work. It is the closest imitation 
of the natural process of wetting by gen- 
tle rain. ‘‘A small flume eight or ten 
inches square of common redwood is laid 
along the upper side of a ten-acre tract. 
At intervals of one to three feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground and the 
stuff to be irrigated, are bored one-inch 
holes, with a small wooden button over 
them to regulate the flow. This flume 
costs a trifle, is left in position, lasts for 
years, and is always ready. Into this 
flume is turned from the ditch an irri- 
gating head of 20, 25, or 30 inches of wa- 
ter, generally about 20 inches. This is 
divided by the holes and the buttons into 
streams of from one-sixth to one-tenth of 
an inch each, making from 120 to 200 
small streams. From five to seven fur- 
rows are made between two rows of trees, 
two between rows of grapes, one furrow 
between rows of corn, potatoes, ete. It 
may take from fifteen to twenty hours for 
one of the streams to get across the tract. 
They are allowed to run from forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours. The ground is 
then thoroughly wet in all directions and 
three or four feet deep. As soon as the 
ground is dry enough, cultivation is be- 
gun, and kept up from six to eight weeks 
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before water is used again.” Only when 
the ground is very sandy is the basin 
system necessary. Long experiment has 
taught that this system is by far the best, 
and, says Mr. Van Dyke, ‘‘ those whose 
ideas are taken from the wasteful systems 
of flooding or soaking from big ditches 
have something to learn in southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

As to the quantity of water needed in 
the kind of soil most common in southern 
California, I will again quote Mr. Van 
Dyke: ‘‘They will tell you at Riverside 
that they use an inch of water to five 
acres, and some say an inch to three 
acres. But this is because they charge 
to the land all the waste on the main 
ditch, and because they use thirty per 
cent. of the water in July and August, 
when it is the lowest. But this is no test 
of the duty of water; the amount actual 
ly delivered on the land should be taken. 
What they actually use for ten acres at 
Riverside, Redlands, etce., is a twenty-inch 
stream of three days run five times a 
year, equal to 300 inches for one day, or 
one inch steady run for 300 days. As an 
inch is the equivalent of 365 inches for one 
day, or one inch for 365 days, 300 inches 
for one day equals an inch to twelve 
acres. Many use even less than this, run- 
ning the water only two or two and a 
half days at a time. Others use more 
head; but it rarely exceeds 24 inches for 
three days and five times a vear, which 
would be 72 multiplied by five, or 360 
inches, a little less than a full inch fora 
year for ten acres.” 

I have given room to these details be- 
cause the Riverside experiment, which re- 
sults in such large returns of excellent 
fruit, is worthy of the attention of cul- 
tivators everywhere. The constant stir- 
ring of the soil, to keep it loose as well as 
to keep down useless growths, is second 
in importance only to irrigation. Some 
years ago, when it was ascertained that 
tracts of land which had been regarded 
as only fit for herding cattle and sheep 
would by good ploughing and constant 
cultivation produce fair crops with- 
out any artificial watering, there spread 
abroad a notion that irrigation could be 
dispensed with. There are large areas,dry 
and cracked on the surface, where the soil 
is moist three and four feet below the sur- 
face in the dry season. By keeping the 
surface broken and well pulverized the 
moisture rises sufficiently to insure a crop. 
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Many Western farmers have found out 
this secret of cultivation, and more will 
learn in time the good sense of not spread 
ing themselves over too large an area; 
that 40 acres planted and cultivated will 
give a better return than 80 acres planted 
and neglected. Crops of various sorts are 
raised in southern 
California by care- 
fulecultivation with 
little or no irrigé 

tion, but the idea 


that cultivation 
alone will bring 
sufficiently good 


production is now 
practically aban- 
doned, and the al- 
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most universal experience is that judicious 
irrigation always improves the crop in 
quality and in quantity, and that irriga- 
tion and cultivation are both essential to 
profitable farming or fruit-raising. 

It would seem, then, that capital is ne- 
cessary for successful agriculture or hor- 
ticulture in southern California. 3ut 
where is it not needed? In New Eng- 
land? In Kansas, where land which was 
given to actual settlers is covered with 
mortgages for money absolutely necessa- 
ry to develop it? But passing this by, 
what is the chance in southern California 
for laborers and for mechanics? Let us 
understand the situation. In California 
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there is no exception to the rule that 
continual labor, thrift, and foresight are 
essential to the getting of a good living 
or the gaining of a competence. No 
doubt speculation will spring up again. 
It is inevitable with the present enormous 
and yearly increasing yield of fruits, 


















TRRIGATION BY ARTESIAN 
WELL SYSTEM. 


the better intelli- 
gence in vine cul- 
ture, wine-making, 
and raisin-curing, 
the growth of mar- 
ketable oranges, 
lemons, ete., and 
the consequent rise 
in the value of 
land. Doubtless for- 
tunes will be made 
by enterprising companies who secure 
large areas of unimproved land at low 
prices, bring water on them, and then 
sell in small lots. But this will come to 
an end. The tendency is to subdivide 
the land into small holdings—into farms 
and gardens of ten and twenty acres. 
The great ranches are sure to be broken 
up. With the resulting settlement by in 
dustrious people, the cities will again ex- 
perience ‘‘ booms”; but these are not pe- 
culiar to California. In my mind I see 
the time when this region (because it will 
pay better proportionally to cultivate a 
small area) will be one of small farms, of 
neat cottages, of industrious homes. The 
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owner is pretty certain to prosper—that 
is, to get a good living (which is indepen 
dence) and lay aside a little yearly—if the 
work is done by himself and his family. 
And the peculiarity of the situation is that 
the farm or garden, whichever it is called, 
will give agreeable and most healthful oc- 
cupation to all the boys and girls in the 
family all the days in the year that can 
be spared from the school. Aside from 
the ploughing, the labor is light. Prun- 
ing, grafting, budding, the picking of the 
grapes, the gathering of the fruit from 
trees, the sorting, packing, and canning, 
are labor for light and deft hands, and 
labor distributed through the year. The 
harvest, of one sort and another, is almost 
continuous, so that young girls and boys 
can have, in well-settled districts, pretty 
steady employment—a long season in es- 
tablishments packing oranges; at another 
time, in canning fruits; at another, in 
packing raisins. 

It goes without saying that in the in- 
dustries now developed, and in others as 
important which are in their infancy (for 
instance, the culture of the olive for oil 
and as an article of food, the growth and 
curing of figs, the gathering of almonds, 
English walnuts, etc.), the labor of the 
owners of the land and their families will 
not suffice. There must be as large a 
proportion of day-laborers as there is in 
other regions where such products are 
grown. Chinese labor at certain seasons 
has been a necessity. Under the present 
policy of California this must diminish, 
and its place be taken by some other. 
The pay for this labor has always been 
good. It is certain to be more and more 
in demand. Whether the pay will ever 
approach near to the European standard 
is a question, but it is a fair presumption 
that the exceptional profit of the land, 
owing to its productiveness, will for a 
long time keep wages up. 

During the ‘‘ boom” period all wages 
were high, those of skilled mechanics es- 
pecially, owing to the great amount of 
building on speculation. The ordinary 
laborer on a ranch had $30 a month and 
board and lodging; laborers of a higher 
grade, $2 to $2 50 a day; skilled masons, 
$6; carpenters, from $38 50 to $5; plaster- 
ers, $4 to $5; house-servants, from $25 to 
$35 a month. Since the ‘‘ boom,” wages 
of skilled mechanics have declined at least 
25 per cent., and there has been less de- 
mand for labor generally, except in con- 
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nection with fruit raising and harvest- 
ing. It would be unwise for laborers to 
go to California on an uncertainty, but it 
ean be said of that country with more 
confidence than of any other section that 
itspeculiar industries, now daily increas- 
ing, will absorb an increasing amount of 
day-labor, and later on it will remunerate 
skilled artisan labor. 

In deciding whether southern Califor 
nia would be an agreeable place of resi 
dence there are other things to be consid 
ered besides the productiveness of the soil, 
the variety of products, the ease of out- 
door labor distributed through the year, 
the certainty of returns for intelligent 
investment with labor, the equability of 
summer and winter, and the adaptation 
to personal health. There are always dis- 
advantages attending the development of 
a new country and the evolution of a new 
society. It is not a small thing, and may 
be one of daily discontent, the change 
from a landscape clad with verdure, the 
riotous and irrepressible growth of a rainy 
region, to a land that the greater part of 
the year is green only where it is artifi- 
cially watered, where all the hills and un- 
watered plains are brown and sere, where 
the foliage is coated with dust, and where 
driving anywhere outside the sprinkled 
avenues of a town is to be enveloped in a 
cloud of powdered earth. This discom- 
fort must be weighed against the commer- 
cial advantages of a land of irrigation. 

What are the chances for a family of 
very moderate means to obtain a foot 
hold and thrive by farming in southern 
California? I cannot answer this better 
than by giving substantially the experi 
ence of one family, and by saying that 
this has been paralleled, with change of 
details, by many others. Of course, in a 
highly developed settlement, where the 
land is mostly cultivated, and its actual 
yearly produce makes its price very high, 
it is not easy to get a foothold. But there 
are many regions—say in Orange County, 
and certainly in San Diego—where land 
can be had at a moderate price and on 
easy terms of payment. Indeed, there are 
few places, as I have said, where an in 
dustrious family would not find welcome 
and cordial help in establishing itself. 
And it must be remembered that there are 
many communities where life is very sim- 
ple, and the great expense of keeping up 
an appearance attending life elsewhere 
need not be reckoned. 
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A few years ago a professional man in 
a New England city, who was in delicate 
health, with his wife, and five boys all 
under sixteen, and one too young to be of 
any service, moved to San Diego. He 
had in money a small sum, less than a 
thousand dollars. He had no experience 
in farming or horticulture, and his health 
would not have permitted him to do much 
field work in our climate. Fortunately 
he found in the fertile El Cajon Valley, 
fifteen miles from San Diego, a farmer 
and fruit-grower who had upon his place 
a small unoccupied house. Into that 
house he moved, furnishing it very sim- 
ply with furniture bought in San Diego, 
and hired his services to the lardlord. 
The work required was comparatively 
easy, in the orchard and vineyards, and 
consisted largely in superintending other 
laborers. The pay was about enough to 
support his family without encroaching 
on his little capital. Very soon, how- 
ever, he made an arrangement to buy the 
small house and tract of some twenty 
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acres, on which he lived, on time, perhaps 
making a partial payment. He began at 
once to put out an orange orchard and 
plant a vineyard; this he accomplished 
with the assistance of his boys, who did 
practically most of the work after the 
first planting, leaving him a chance to 
give most of his days to his employer. 
The orchard and vineyard work is so 
light that a smart intelligent boy is al 
most as valuable a worker in the field as 
a man. The wife, meantime, kept the 
house and did its work. House-keeping 
was comparatively easy; little fuel was 
required except for cooking; the question 
of clothes was a minor one. ‘In that eli 
mate wants for a fairly comfortable ex 
istence are fewer than with us. From 
the first, almost, vegetables, raised upon 
the ground while the vines and oranges 
were growing, contributed largely to the 
support of the family. The out-door life 
and freedom from worry insured better 
health, and the diet of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, suitable to the climate, reduced the 
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cost of living to a minimum. As soon 
as the orchard and the vineyard began 
to produce fruit, the owner was enabled 
to quit working for his neighbor, and 
give all his time to the development of 
his own place. He increased his plant- 
ing; he added to his house; he bought a 
piece of land adjoining which had a grove 
of eucalyptus, which would supply him 
with fuel. At first the society circle was 
small, and there was no school. But the 
incoming of families had increased the 
number of children, so that an excellent 
public school was established. When I 
saw him he was living in conditions of 
comfortable industry; his land had treb- 
led in value; the pair of horses which he 
drove he had bought cheap, for they were 
Eastern horses; but the climate had 
brought them up, so that the team was a 
serviceable one in good condition. The 
story is not one of brilliant success, but 
to me it is much more hopeful for the 
country than the other tales I heard of 
sudden wealth or lucky speculation. It 
is the founding in an unambitious way 
of a comfortable home. The boys of the 
family will branch out, get fields, or- 
chards, vineyards of their own, and add 
to the solid producing industry of the 
country. This orderly, contented indus- 
try, increasing its gains day by day, litile 
by little, is the life and hope of any state. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
describe southern California. That has 
been thoroughly done; and details, with 
figures and pictures in regard to every 
town and settlement, will be forthcoming 
on application, which will be helpful 
guides to persons who can see for them- 
selves, or make sufficient allowance for 
local enthusiasm. But before speaking 
further of certain industries south of the 
great mountain ranges, the region north 
of the Sierra Madre, which is allied to 
southern California by its productions, 
should be mentioned. The beautiful An- 
telope Plains and the Kern Valley (where 
land is still cheap and very productive) 
should not be overlooked. The splendid 
San Joaquin Valley is already speaking 
loudly and clearly for itself. The region 
north of the mountains of Kern County, 
shut in by the Sierra Nevada range on 
the east and the Coast Range on the west, 
substantially one valley, fifty to sixty 
miles in breadth, watered by the King 
and the San Joaquin, and gently sloping 
to the north, say for two hundred miles, 
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is a land of marvellous capacity, capable 
of sustaining a dense population. It is 
cooler in winter than southern Califor- 
nia, and the summers average much 
warmer. Owing to the greater heat, the 
fruits mature sooner. It is just now be- 
coming celebrated for its raisins, which 
in quality are unexcelled; and its area, 
which can be well irrigated from the 
rivers and from the mountains on either 
side, seems capable of producing raisins 
enough to supply the world. It is a won- 
derfully rich valley in a great variety of 
products. Fresno County, which occu- 
pies the centre of this valley, has 1,200,000 
acres of agricultural and 4,400,000 of 
mountain and pasture land. The city 
of Fresno, which occupies land that in 
1870 was a sheep ranch, is the commer- 
cial centre of a beautiful agricultural and 
fruit region, and has a population esti- 
mated at 12,000. From this centre were 
shipped, in the season of 1890, 1500 car 
loads of raisins. In 1865 the only ex- 
ports of Fresno County were a few bales 
of wool. The report of 1889 gave a ship- 
ment of 700,000 boxes of raisins, and the 
whole export of 1890, of all products, was 
estimated at $10,000,000. Whether these 
figures are exact or not, there is no doubt 
of the extraordinary success of the raisin 
industry, nor that this is a region of great 
activity and promise. 

The traveller has constantly to remind 
himself that this is a new country, and 
to be judged as a new country. It is out 
of his experience that trees can grow so 
fast, and plantations in so short a time 
put on an appearance of maturity. When 
he sees a roomy, pretty cottage overrun 
with vines and flowering plants, set in the 
midst of trees and lawns and gardens of 
tropical appearance and luxuriance, he 
can hardly believe that three years be- 
fore this spot was desert land. When he 
looks over miles of vinevards, of groves of 
oranges, olives, walnuts, prunes, the trees 
all in vigorous bearing, he cannot believe 
that five or ten years before the whole 
region was a waste. When he enters a 
handsome village, with substantial build- 
ings of brick, and perhaps of stone, with 
fine school-houses, banks, hotels, an opera- 
house, large packing-houses, and ware- 
houses, and shops of all sorts, with taste- 
ful dwellings and lovely ornamented 
lawns, it is hard to understand that all 
this is the creation of two or three years. 
Yet these surprises meet the traveller at 
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every turn, and the wonder is that there 
is not visible more crudeness, eccentric 
taste, and evidence of hasty beginnings. 
San Bernardino is comparatively an 
old town. It was settled in 1853 by a 
colony of Mormons from Salt Lake. The 
remains of this colony, less than a hun- 
dred, still live here, and have a church 
like the other sects, but they call them- 
selves Josephites, and do not practise 
polygamy. There is probably not a sect 
or schism in the United States that has 
not its representative in California. Un 
til 1865 San Bernardino was merely a 
straggling settlement, and a point of dis- 
tribution for Arizona. The discovery 
that a large part of the county was adapt- 
ed to the orange and the vine, and the 
advent of the Santa Fe Railway, changed 
all that. Land that then might have 
been bought for $4 an acre is now sold 
at from $200 to $300, and the city has 
become the busy commercial centre of a 
large number of growing villages, and 
of one of the most remarkable orange 
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and vine districts in the world. It has 
many fine buildings, a population of about 
6000, and a decided air of vigorous busi- 
ness. The great plain about it is mainly 
devoted to agricultural products, which 
are grown without irrigation, while in 
the near foot-hills the orange and the 
vine flourish by the aid of irrigation. 
Artesian wells abound in the San Bernar- 
dino plain, but the mountains are the 
great and unfailing source of water sup- 


ply. The Bear Valley Dam is a most 
daring and gigantic construction. A 


solid wall of masonry 300 feet long and 
60 feet high, curving toward the reser- 
voir, creates an inland lake in the moun- 
tains holding water enough to irrigate 
20,000 acres of land. This is conveyed 
to distributing reservoirs in the east end 
of the valley. On a terrace in the foot- 
hills a few miles to the -north, 2000 feet 
above the sea, are the Arrow-head Hot 
Springs (named from the figure of a gi- 
gantic ‘‘arrow-head” on the mountain 
above), already a favorite resort for health 
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and pleasure. The views from the plain 
of the picturesque foot-hills and the snow 
peaks of the San Bernardino range are 
exceedingly fine. The marvellous beauty 
of the purple and deep violet of the giant 
hills at sunset, with spotless snow, lingers 
in the memory. 

Perhaps the settlement of Redlands, 
ten miles by rail east of San Bernardino, 
is as good an illustration as any of rapid 
development and great promise. It is 
devoted to the orange and the grape. As 
late as 1875 much of it was government 
land, considered valueless. It had a few 
settlers, but the town, which counts now 
about 2000 people, was only begun in 
1887. It has many solid brick edifices 
and many pretty cottages on its gentle 
slopes and rounded hills, overlooked by 
the great mountains. The view from any 
point of vantage of orchards and vine- 
yards and semi-tropical gardens, with the 
wide sky-line of noble and snow-clad hills, 
is exceedingly attractive. The region is 
watered by the Santa Ana River and Mill 
Creek, but the main irrigating streams, 
which make every hill-top to bloom with 
vegetation, come from the Bear Valley 
Reservoir. On a hill to the south of the 
town, the Smiley Brothers, of Catskill 
fame, are building fine residences, and 
planting their 125 acres with fruit trees 
and vines, evergreens, flowers, and semi- 
tropic shrubbery in a style of landscape- 
gardening that in three years at the far- 
thest will make this spot one of the few 
great show-places of the country. Be- 
hind their ridge is the San Mateo Cajfion, 
through which the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way runs, while in front are the splen- 
did sloping plains, valleys, and orange 
groves, and the great sweep of mountains 
from San Jacinto round to the Sierra 
Madre range. It is almost a matchless 
prospect. Theclimate is most agreeable, 
the plantations increase month by month, 
and thus far the orange-trees have not 
been visited by the scale, nor the vines 
by any sickness. Although the groves 
are still young, there were shipped from 
Redlands in the season of 1889-90 80 car 
loads of oranges, of 286 boxes to the car, 
at a price averaging nearly $1000 a car. 
That season’s planting of oranges was 
over 1200 acres. It had over 5000 acres 
in fruits, of which nearly 3000 were in 
peaches, apricots, grapes, and other sorts 
called deciduous. 

Riverside may without prejudice be re- 
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garded as the centre of the orange growth 
and trade. The railway shipments of or- 
anges from southern California in the 
season of 1890 aggregated about 2400 car 
loads, or about 800,000 boxes, of oranges 
(in which estimate the lemons are in- 
cluded), valued at about $1,500,000. Of 
this shipment more than half was from 
Riverside. This has been, of course, 
greatly stimulated by the improved rail 
road facilities, among them the shorten- 
ing of the time to Chicago by the Santa 
Fe route, and the running of special fruit 
trains. Southern California responds like 
magic to this chance to send her fruits to 
the East, and the area planted month by 
month is something enormous. It is esti- 
mated that the crop of oranges alone in 
1891 will be over 4500 car loads. We are 
accustomed to discount all California es- 
timates, but I think that no one yet has 
comprehended the amount to which the 
shipments to Eastern markets of vegeta- 
bles and fresh and canned fruits will reach 
within five years. I base my prediction 
upon some observation of the Eastern de- 
mand and the reports of fruit dealers, upon 
what I saw of the new planting all over 
the State in 1890, and upon the statistics 
of increase. Take Riverside as an exam- 
ple. In 1872 it was a poor sheep ranch. 
In 1880-1 it shipped 15 car loads, or 4290 
boxes, of oranges; the amount yearly in- 
creased, until in 1888-9 it was 925 car 
loads, or 263,879 boxes. In 1890 it rose 
to 1253 car loads, or 358,341 boxes; and 
an important fact is that the largest ship- 
ment was in April (455 car loads, or 130,226 
boxes), at the time when the supply from 
other orange regions for the markets east 
had nearly ceased. 

It should be said also that the quality 
of the oranges has vastly improved. This 
is owing to better cultivation, knowledge 
of proper irrigation, and the adoption of 
the best varieties for the soil. As differ- 
ent sorts of oranges mature at different 
seasons, a variety is needed to give edible 
fruit in each month from December to 
May inclusive. In February, 1887, I could 
not find an orange.of the first class com- 
pared with the best fruit in other regions. 
It may have been too early for the varie- 
ties I tried; but I believe there has been 
a marked improvement in quality. In 
May, 1890, we found delicious oranges al- 
mosteverywhere. The seedless Washing- 
ton and Australian navels are favorites, 
especially for the market, on account of 
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their great size and fine color. When in 
perfection they are very fine, but the skin 
is thick and the texture coarser than that 
of some others. The best orange I hap- 
pened to taste was a Tahiti seedling at 
Montecito (Santa Barbara). It is a small 
orange, With a thin skin and a compact 
sweet pulp that leaves little fibre. It 
resembles the famous orange of Malta. 
But there are many excellent varieties 
the Mediterranean sweet, the paper rind 
St. Michael, the Maltese blood, ete. The 
experiments with seedlings are profitable, 
and will give ever new varieties. I noted 
that the ‘* grape fruit,’ which is becoming 
so much liked in the East, is not appreci- 
ated in California. 

The city of Riverside occupies an area 
of some five miles by three, and claims to 
have 6000 inhabitants; the centre is a sub- 
stantial town with fine school and other 
public buildings, but the region is one suc- 
cession of orange groves and vineyards, 
of comfortable houses and broad avenues. 
One avenue through which we drove is 
125 feet wide and 12 miles long, planted 
in three rows with palms, magnolias, the 
Grevillea robusta (Australian fern), the 
pepper, and the eucalyptus, and lined all 
the way by splendid orange groves, in the 
midst of which are houses and grounds 
with semi-tropical attractions. Nothing 
could be lovelier than such a scene of 
fruits and flowers, with the background 
of purple hills and snowy peaks. The 
mountain views are superb- Frost is a 
rare visitor. Not in fifteen years has there 
been enough to affect the orange. There 
is little rain after March, but there are fogs 
and dew-falls, and the ocean breeze is felt 
daily. The grape grown for raisins is the 
muscat, and this has had no “sickness.” 
Vigilance and a quarantine have also 
kept from the orange the scale which has 
been so annoying in some other localities. 
The orange, when cared for, is a generous 
bearer; some trees produce twenty boxes 
each, and there are areas of twenty acres 
in good bearing which have brought to 
the owner as much as $10,000 a year. 

The whole region of the Santa Ana and 
San Gabriel valleys, from the desert on 
the east to Los Angeles, the city of gar- 
dens, is a surprise,and year by year an 
increasing wonder. In production it ex- 


hausts the catalogue of fruits and flowers; 
its scenery is varied by ever-new combi- 
nations of the picturesque and the luxuri- 
ant; every town boasts some special ad- 
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vautage in climate, soil, water, or society ; 
but these differences, many of them visi- 
ble to the eye, cannot appear in any writ- 
ten description. The traveller may pre 
fer the scenery of Pasadena, or that of Po 
mona, or of Riverside, but the same words 
in regard to color, fertility, combinations 
of orchards, avenues, hills, must appear 
in the description of each. Ontario, Po 
mona, Puente, Alhambra—wherever one 
goes there is the same wonder of color 
and production. 

Pomona is a pleasant city in the midst 
of fine orange groves, watered abundantly 
by artesian wells and irrigating ditches 
from a mountain reservoir. A specimen 
of the ancient adobe residence is on the 
Meserve plantation, a lovely old place, 
with its gardens of cherries, strawberries. 
olives, and oranges. From the top of 
San José hill we had a view of a plain 
twenty-five miles by fifty in extent, dotted 
with cultivation, surrounded by moun 
tains—a wonderful prospect. Pomona, 
like its sister cities in this region, has a 
regard for the intellectual side of life, ex- 
hibited in good school-houses and public 
libraries. In the library of Pomona is 
what may be regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the place, the goddess Pomona, 
a good copy in marble of the famous 
statue in the Uffizi Gallery, presented to 
the city by the Rev.C. F. Loop. This en- 
terprising citizen is making valuable ex- 
periments in olive culture, raising a dozen 
varieties in order to ascertain which is 
best adapted to this soil, and which will 
make the best return in oil and in a mar- 
ketable product of cured fruit for the ta- 
ble. 

The growth of the olive is to be, it 
seems to me, one of the leading and most 
permanent industries of southern Cali- 
fornia. It will give us, what it is nearly 
impossible to buy now, pure olive oil, in 
place of the cotton-seed and lard mixture 
in general use. It is a most wholesome 
and palatable article of food. Those 
whose chief experience of the olive is the 
large, coarse, and not agreeable Spanish 
variety, used only as an appetizer, know 
little of the value of the best varieties as 
food, nutritious as meat, and always deli- 
cious. Good bread and a dish of pickled 
olives make an excellent meal. The 
sort known as the Mission olive, plant- 
ed by the Franciscans a century ago, is 
generally grown now, and the best fruit 
is from the older trees. The most suc- 














cessful attempts in cultivating the olive 
and putting it on the market have been 
made by Mr. F. A. Kimball, of National 
City, and Mr. Ellwood Cooper, of Santa 
Barbara. The experiments have gone far 
enough to show that the industry is very 
remunerative. The best olive oil I have 
ever tasted anywhere is that produced 
from the Cooper and the Kimball or- 
chards; but not enough is produced to 
supply the local demand. Mr. Cooper has 
written a careful treatise on olive culture, 
which will be of great service to all grow- 
ers. The art of pickling is not yet master- 
ed, and perhaps some other variety will be 
preferred to the Old Mission for the table. 
A mature olive grove in good bearing is 
afortune. I feel sure that within twenty- 
five years this will be one of the most 
profitable industries of California, and 
that the demand for pure oil and edible 
fruit in the United States will drive out 
the adulterated and inferior present com- 
mercial products. But California can 
easily ruin its reputation by adopting the 
European systems of adulteration. 

We drove one day from Arcadia Sta- 
tion through the region occupied by the 
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Baldwin plantations, an area of over fifty 
thousand acres—a happy illustration of 
what industry and capital can do in the 
way of variety of productions, especially in 
what are called the Santa Anita vineyards 
and orchards, extending southward from 
the foot-hills. About the home place and 
in many sections where the irrigating 
streams flow one might fancy he was in 
the tropics, so abundant and brilliant are 
the flowers and exotic plants. There are 
splendid orchards of oranges, almonds, 
English walnuts, lemons, peaches, apri- 
cots, figs, apples, and olives, with grain 
and corn—in short, everything that grows 
in garden or field. The ranch is fa- 
mous for its brandies and wines as well 
as fruits. We lunched at the East San 
Gabriel Hotel, a charming place with a 
peaceful view from the wide veranda of 
live-oaks, orchards, vineyards, and the no- 
ble Sierra Madre range. The Californians 
may be excused for using the term para- 
disiacal about such scenes. Flowers, flow- 
ers everywhere, color on color, and the 
song of the mocking-bird! 

In this region and elsewhere I saw evi- 
dence of the perils that attend the culture 
of the vine and the fruit tree in all other 
countries, and from which California in 
the early days thought it was exempt. 
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Within the past three or four years there 
has prevailed a sickness of the vine, the 
cause of which is unknown, and for which 
no remedy has been discovered. No 
blight was apparent, but the vine sicken- 
ed and failed. The disease was called 
consumption of the vine. I saw many 
vineyards subject to it,and hundreds of 
acres of old vines had been rooted up as 
useless. I was told by a fruit buyer in 
Los Angeles that he thought the raisin 
industry below Fresno was ended unless 
new planting recovered the vines, and that 
the great wine fields were about ‘* played 
out.” The truth I believe to be that the 
disease is confined to the vineyards of 
Old Mission grapes. Whether these had 
attained the limit of their active life, and 
sickened, I donot know. The trouble for 
a time was alarming; but new plantings of 
other varieties of grapes have been suc- 
cessful, the vineyards look healthful, and 
the growers expect no further difficulty. 
The planting, which was for a time sus- 
pended, has been more vigorously re- 
newed. 

The insect pests attacking the orange 
were even more serious, and in 1887-8, 
though little was published about it, there 
was something like a panic, in the fear 
that the orange and lemon culture in 
southern California would be a failure. 
The enemies were the black, the red, and 
the white scale. The last, the Icerya pur- 
chasi, or cottony cushion scale, was espe- 
cially loathsome and destructive; whole 
orchards were enfeebled, and no way was 
discovered of staying its progress, which 
threatened also the olive and every other 
tree, shrub, and flower. Science was call- 
ed on to discover its parasite. This was 
found to be the Australian lady-bug (Ve- 
dolia cardinalis), and in 1888-9 quantities 
of this insect were imported and spread 
throughout Los Angeles County, and 
sent to Santa Barbara and other afflicted 
districts. The effect was magical. The 
vedolia attacked the cottony scale with 
intense vigor, and everywhere killed it. 
The orchards revived as if they had been 
recreated, and the danger was over. The 
enemies of the black and the red scale 
have not yet been discovered, but they 
probably will be. Meantime the growers 
have recovered courage, and are fertiliz- 
ing and fumigating. In Santa Ana I 
found that the red scale was fought suc- 
cessfully by fumigating the trees. The 
operation is performed at night under a 
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movable tent, which covers the tree 
The cost is about twenty cents a tree. 
One lesson of all this is that trees must be 
fed in order to be kept vigorous to resist 
such attacks, and that fruit-raising, con 
sidering the number of enemies that all 
fruits have in all climates, is not an idle 
occupation. Theclean handsome English 
walnut is about the only tree in the State 
that thus far has no enemy. 

One cannot take anywhere else a more 
exhilarating, delightful drive than about 
the rolling, highly cultivated, many-vil 
laed Pasadena, and out to the foot-hills 
and the Sierra Madre Villa. He is con 
stantly exclaiming at the varied loveli 
ness of the scene—oranges, palms, formal 
gardens, hedges of Monterey cypress. It 
is very Italy-like. The Sierra Madre fur- 
nishes abundant water for all the valley, 
and the swift irrigating stream from Ea- 
ton Cafion waters the Sierra Madre Villa. 
Among the peaks above it rises Mount 
Wilson, a thousand feet above the plain, 
the site selected for the Harvard Observa- 
tory with its 40-inch glass. The clearness 
of the air at this elevation, and the ab 
sence of clouds night and day the greater 
portion of the year, make this a most ad- 
vantageous position, it is said, to use the 
glass in dissolving nebule. The Sierra 
Madre Villa, once the most favorite re- 
sort in this region, was closed. In its 
sheltered situation, its luxuriant and half- 
neglected gardens, its wide plantations 
and irrigating streams, it reminds one of 
some secularized monastery on the prom- 
ontory of Sorrento. It only needs good 
management to make the hotel very at- 
tractive, and especially agreeable in the 
months of winter. 

Pasadena, which exhibits everywhere 
evidences of wealth and culture, and 
claims a permanent population of 12,000, 
has the air of a winter resort; the great 
Hotel Raymond is closed in May, the 
boarding- houses want occupants, the 
shops and livery-stables customers, and 
the streets lack movement. This is ea- 
sily explained. It is not because Pasa- 
dena is not an agreeable summer resi- 
dence, but beeause-the visitors are drawn 
there in the winter principally to escape 
the inclement climate of the North and 
East, and because special efforts have 
been made for their entertainment in the 
winter. We found the atmosphere de- 
lightful in the middle of May. The mean 
summer heat is 67°, and the nights are al- 
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wayscool. The hills near by may be re- 
sorted to with the certainty of finding as 
decided a change as one desires in the sum- 
mer season. I must repeat that the south- 
ern California summer is not at all under- 
stood in the East. The statement of the 
general equability of the temperature the 
year through must be insisted on. We 
lunched one day in a typical California 
house, in the midst of a garden of fruits, 
flowers, and tropical shrubs; in a house 
that might be described as half roses and 
half tent, for added to the wooden struc- 
ture were rooms of canvas, which are used 
as sleeping apartments winter and sum- 
mer. 

This. attractive region, so lovely in its 
cultivation, with somany charming drives, 
offering good shooting on the plains and 
in the hills, and centrally placed for ex- 
cursions, is only eight miles from the 
busy city of Los Angeles. An excellent 
point of view of the country is from the 
graded hill on which stands the Raymond 
Hotel, a hill isolated but easy of access, 
which is in itself a mountain of bloom, 
color,and fragrance. From all the broad 
verandas and from every window the 
prospect is charming, whether the eye rests 
upon cultivated orchards and gardens and 
pretty villas, or upon the purple foot-hills 
and the snowy ranges. It enjoys a daily 
ocean breeze, and the air is always exhila- 
rating. This noble hill is a study in land- 
scape-gardening. It isa mass of brilliant 
color, and the hospitality of the region 
generally to foreign growths may be esti- 
mated by the trees acclimated on these 
slopes. They are the pepper, eucalyptus, 
pine, cypress, sycamore, redwood, olive, 
date and fan palms, banana, pomegranate, 
guava, Japanese persimmon, umbrella, 
maple, elm, locust, English walnut, birch, 
ailantus, poplar, willow, and more orna- 
mental shrubs than one can well name. 

I can indulge in few locality details 
except those which are illustrative of the 
general character of the country. In 
passing into Orange County, which was 
recently set off from Los Angeles, we come 
into a region of less ‘‘ fashion,” but one 
that for many reasons is attractive to peo- 
ple of moderate means who are content 
with independent simplicity. The coun- 
try about the thriving village of Santa 
Ana is very rich, being abundantly wa- 
tered by the Santa Ana River and by ar- 
tesian wells. The town is nine miles 
from the ocean. On the ocean side the 


land is mainly agricultural; on the in- 
land side it is specially adapted to fruit. 
We drove about it, and in Tustin City, 
which has many pleasant residences and 
a vacant *‘ boom” hotel, through endless 
plantations of oranges. On the road tow- 
ard Los Angeles we passed large herds 
of cattle and sheep, and fine groves of the 
English walnut, which thrives especially 
well in this soil and the neighborhood of 
the sea, There is comparatively little 
waste land in this valley district, as one 
may see by driving through the country 
about Santa Ana, Orange, Anaheim, Tustin 
City, ete. Anaheim is a prosperous Ger- 
man colony. It was here that Madame 
Modjeska and her husband, Count Bozen 
ta, first settled in California. They own 
and occupy now a picturesque ranch in 
the Santiago Cafion of the Santa Ana 
range, twenty-two miles from Santa Ana. 
This is one of the richest regions in the 
State, and with its fair quota of working 
population it will be one of the most pro- 
ductive. 

From Newport, on the coast, or from 
San Pedro, one may visit the island of 
Santa Catalina. Want of time prevented 
our going there. Sportsmen enjoy there 
the exciting pastime of hunting the wild 
goat. From the photographs I saw, and 
from all I heard of it, it must be as pic- 
turesque a resort in )iatural beauty as the 
British Channel Islands. 

Los Angeles is the metropolitan centre 
of all this region. A handsome, solid, 
thriving city, environed by gardens, gay 
everywhere with flowers, it is too well 
known to require any description from 
me. To the traveller from the East it 
will always be a surprise. Its growth 
has been phenomenal, and although it 
may not equal the expectations of the 
crazy excitement of 1886-7, 50,000 people 
is a great assemblage for a new city 
which numbered only about 11,000 in 
1880. It of course felt the subsidence of 
the ‘‘boom,” but while I missed the fe- 
verish crowds of 1887, I was struck with 
its substantial progress in fine, solid 
buildings, pavements, sewerage, railways, 
educational facilities, and ornamental 
grounds. It has a secure hold on the 
commerce of the region. The assessment 
roll of the city increased from $7,627,632 
in 1881 to $44,871,073 in 1889. Its bank 
business, public buildings, school-houses, 
and street improvements are in accord 
with this increase, and show solid, vigor- 
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ous growth. It is altogether an attrac 
tive city, whether seen on a drive through 
its well-planted and bright avenues, or 
looked down on from the hills which are 
climbed by the cable roads. A curious 
social note was the effect of the **‘ boom” 
excitement upon the birth rate. The re 
port of children under the age of one year 
was in 1887, 271 boy babies and 264 girl 
babies; from 1887 to 1888 there were only 
176 boy babies and 162 girl babies. The 
return at the end of 1889 was 465 boy ba 
bies and 500 girl babies. 

Although Los Angeles County still pro 
duces a considerable quantity of wine and 
brandy, [have an impression that the rais 
ing of raisins will supplant wine-making 
largely in southern California, and that 
the principal wine-producing will be in the 
northern portions of the State. It is cer- 
tain that the best quality is grown in the 
foot-hills. The reputation of ‘‘ California 
wines” has been much injured by placing 
upon the market crude juice that was in 
no sense wine. Great improvement has 
been made in the past three to five years, 
not only in the vine and knowledge of 
tae soil adapted to it, but in the handling 
and the curing of the wine. One can 


now find without much difficulty excel- 
lent table wines—sound claret, good white 
Reisling, and sauterne. None of these 
wines are exactly like the foreign wines, 
and it may be some time before the taste 
accustomed to foreign wines is educated 
to like them. But in Eastern markets 
some of the best brands are already much 
called for,.and I think it only a question 
of time and a little more experience when 
the best California wines will be popular. 
I found in the San Francisco market ex 
cellent red wines at $3 50 the case, and, 
what was still more remarkable, at some 
of the best hotels sound, agreeable claret 
at from fifteen to twenty cents the pint 
bottle. 

It is quite unnecessary to emphasize 
the attractions of Santa Barbara, or the 
productiveness of the valleys in the ecoun- 
ties of Santa Barbara and Ventura. There 
is nO more poetic region on the continent 
than the bay south of Point Conception, 
and the pen and the camera have made 
the world tolerably familiar with it. There 
is a graciousness, a softness, a color in the 
sea, the cafions, the mountains there that 
dwells in the memory. It is capable of 
inspiring the same love that the Greek 
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colonists felt for the region between the 
bays of Salerno and Naples. It is as 
fruitful as the Italian ean 
support as dense a population. The fig- 
ures that have been given as to produc- 
tiveness and variety of productions apply 
to it. Having more winter rainfall than 
the counties south of it,agriculture is pro- 
Since the railway 
was made down the valley of the Santa 
Clara River and along the coast to Santa 
Barbara, a great impulse has been given 
to farming. Orange and other fruit or- 
chards have increased. Near Buenaventu- 
ra I saw hundreds of acres of Lima beans. 
The yield is about one ton to the acre. 
With good farming the valleys yield crops 
of corn, barley, and wheat much above 
theaverage. Stillit isa fruit region, and 
no variety has yet been tried that does 
not produce very well there. The rapid 
growth of all trees has enabled the region 
to demonstrate in a short time that there 
is scarcely any that it cannot naturalize. 
The curious growths of tropical lands, 
the trees of aromatic and medicinal gums, 
the trees of exquisite foliage and wealth 
of fragrant blossoms, the sturdy forest na- 
tives, and the bearers of edible nuts, are 
all to be found in the gardens and by the 
road-side—from New England, from the 
Southern States, from Europe, from North 
and South Africa, southern Asia, China, 
Japan, from Australia and New Zealand 
and South America. The region is an arbo- 
real and botanical garden on an immense 
scale, and full of surprises. The flori- 
culture is even more astonishing. Every 
land is represented. The profusion and 
vigor are as wonderful as the variety. 
At a flower show in Santa Barbara were 
exhibited 160 varieties of roses all cut 
from one garden the same morning. The 
open garden rivals the Eastern conserv- 
atory. The country is new, and many 
of the conditions of life may be primitive 
and rude, but it is impossible that any re- 
gion shall not be beautiful, clothed with 
such a profusion of bloom and color. 

I have spoken of the rapid growth. 
The practical advantage of this as to 
fruit trees is that one begins to have an 
income from them here sooner than in 
the East. No one need be under the de- 
lusion that he can live in California with 
out work, or thrive without incessant and 
intelligent industry, but the distinction of 
the country for the fruit-grower is the ra- 
pidity with which trees and vines mature 
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to the extent of being profitable. But 
nothing thrives without care, and kindly 
as the climate is to the weak, it cannot be 
too much insisted on that this is no place 
for confirmed invalids who have not mon 
ey enough to live without work. 

The immense county of San Diego is on 
the threshold of its development. It has 
comparatively only spots of cultivation 
here and there, in an area on the western 
slope of the county only, that Mr. Van 
Dyke estimates to contain about one mil] 
ion acres of good arable land for farming 
and fruit-raising. This mountainous re 
gion is full of charming valleys, and hid 
den among the hills are fruitful nooks 
capable of sustaining thriving communi 
ties. Thereisno doubt about the salubrity 
of the climate, and one can literally suit 
himself as to temperature by choosing his 
elevation. The traveller by rail down the 
wild Temecula Cafion will have some idea 
of the picturesqueness of the country, 
and, as he descends in the broadening val 
ley, of the beautiful mountain parks of 
live-oak and clear running water, and of 
the richness both for grazing and grain 
of the ranches of the Santa Margarita, 
Las Flores, and Santa Rosa. Or if he will 
see what a few years of vigorous cultiva 
tion will do, he may visit Escondido, on 
the river of that name, which is at an ele 
vation of less than a thousand feet, and 
fourteen miles from the ocean. This is 
only one of many settlements that have 
great natural beauty and thrifty industri 
al life. In that region are numerous at 
tractive villages. I have a report from 
a little cafion, a few miles north of Escon- 
dido, where a woman with an invalid hus 
band settled in 1883. The ground was 
thickly covered with brush, and its only 
product was rabbits and quails. In 1888 
they had 100 acres cleared and fenced, 
mostly devoted to orchard fruits and ber 
They had in good bearing over 1200 
fruit trees, among them 200 oranges, and 
283 figs, which yielded one and a half tons 
of figs a week during the bearing season, 
from August to November. The sprouts 
of the peach-trees grew twelve feet in 1889 
Of course such alittle fruit farm as this 
is the result of self-denial and hard work, 
but I am sure that the experiment in this 
region need not be exceptional. 

San Diego will be to the southern part 
of the State what San Francisco is to the 
northern. Nature seems to have arranged 
for this, by providing a magnificent har 
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bor, when 

it shut off 

the southern 

part by a moun 

tain range. Dur- 

ing the town-lot 

lunacy it 

said that San 

Diego could not 

grow because it 

had no_ back 

country,and the 

retort was that it 

needed no back 

country, its harbor would command com- 
merce. The fallacy of this assumption 
lay in the forgetfulness of the fact that the 
profitable and peculiar exports of south 
ern California must go East by rail, and 
reach a market in the shortest possible 
time, and that the inhabitants look to the 
Pacific for comparatively little of the im- 
ports they need. If the isthmus route 
were opened by a ship-canal, San Diego 
would doubtless have a great share of the 
Pacific trade, and when the population of 
that part of the State is large enough 
to demand great importations from the 
islands and lands of the Pacific, this har- 
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bor will not go begging Sut in its pre- 
sent development the entire Pacific trade 
of Japan, China, and the islands gives 
only a small dividend each to the compet- 
ing ports. For these developments this 
fine harbor must wait, but meantime the 
wealth and prosperity of San Diego lie at 
its doors. A country as large as the three 
New England States, with enor- 
mous wealth of mineral and stone in its 
mountains, with one of the finest climates 
in the world, with a million acres of ara- 
ble land, is certainly capable of building 
up one great seaport town. These million 
of acres on the western slope of the moun- 
tain ranges of the country are geographi- 
cally tributary to San Diego, and almost 
every acre by its products is certain to 
attain a high value. 

The end of the ridiculous speculation 
in lots of 1887-8 was not so disastrous in 
the loss of money invested, or even in the 
ruin of great expectations by the collapse 
of fictitious values, as in the stoppage of 
immigration. The country has been ever 
since adjusting itself to a normal growth, 
and the recovery is just in proportion to 
the arrival of settlers who come to work 
and not to speculate. I had heard that 
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the ‘‘ boom” had left San Diego and vi 
cinity the ‘‘deadest” region to be found 
anywhere. A speculator would probably 
so regard it. But the people have had a 
great of common-sense. The 
expectation of attracting settlers by a fic- 
titious show has subsided, and attention 
is directed to the development of the natu- 
ral riches of the country. Since the boom 
San Diego has perfected a splendid sys- 
tem of drainage, paved its streets, extend- 
ed its railways, built up the business part 
of the town solidly and handsomely, and 
greatly improved the mesa above the 
town. In all essentials of permanent 
growth it is much better in appearance 
than in 1887. Business is better organ- 
ized, and, best of all, there is an intelligent 
appreciation of the agricultural resources 
of the county. It is discovered that San 
Diego has a ‘‘ back country” capable of 
producing great wealth. The Chamber of 
Commerce has organized a permanent ex- 
hibition of products. 


accession 


It is assisted in this 
work of stimulation by competition by 
a ‘‘ Ladies’ Annex,” a society numbering 
five hundred devote 
themselves not to zsthetic pursuits, but 
to the quickening of all the industries of 


some ladies, who 


the farm and the garden, and all public 


To the mere traveller 
who devotes only a couple of weeks to an 
examination of this region it is evident 
that the spirit of industry is in the ascend- 
ant, and the result is a most gratifying 
increase in orchards and vineyards, and 
the storage and distribution of water for 
irrigation. The region is unsurpassed for 
the production of the orange, the lemon, 
the raisin grape, the fig, and the olive. 
The great reservoir in the Cuyamaca, 
which supplies San Diego, sends its flume 
around the fertile valley of El Cajon 
(which has already a great reputation for 
its raisins), and this has become a garden, 
the land rising in value every year. The 
region of National City and Chula Vista 
is supplied by the reservoir made by the 
great Sweetwater dam—a marvel of en- 
gineering skill—and is not only most pro- 
ductive in fruit, but is attractive by pret- 
ty villas and most sightly and agreeable 
homes. 
the inquiry if this region was not killed by 
the boom that all the arable land, except 
that staked out for fancy city prices, has 
steadily risen in value. This is true of 
all the bay region down through Otay 
(where a promising watch factory is es- 
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tablished) to the border at Tia Juana. The 
rate of settlement in the county outside 
of the cities and towns has been greater 
since the boom than before—a most health 
ful indication for the future. According 
to the school census ef 1889, Mr. Van Dyke 
estimates a permanent growth of nearly 
50,000 people in the county in four years. 
Half of these are well distributed in small 
settlements which have the advantages of 
roads, mails, and school-houses, and which 
offer to settlers who wish to work adjacent 
unimproved land at prices which experi 
ence shows are still moderate. 

In this imperfect conspectus of a vast 
territory I should be sorry to say any- 
thing that can raise false expectations. 
The country is very big, and though 
scarcely any part of it has not some ad 
vantages, and notwithstanding the census 
figures of our population, it will be a long 
time before our vast territory will fill up. 
California must wait with the rest. But 
it seems to me to have a great future. 
Its position in the Union with regard to 
its peculiar productions is unique. It 
can and will supply us with much that 
we now import, and labor and capital 
sooner or later will find their profit in 
meeting the growing demand for Califor- 
nia products. 

There are many people in the United 
States who could prolong life by moving 
to southern California; there are many 
who would find life easier there by reason 
of the climate, and because out-door labor 
is more agreeable there the year through; 
many who have to fight the weather and 
a niggardly soil for existence could there 
have pretty little homes with less expense 
of money and labor. It is well that peo- 
ple for whom this is true should know it. 
It need not influence those who are al 
ready well placed to try the fortune of a 
distant country and new associations. 

I need not emphasize the disadvantage 
in regard to beauty of a land that can for 
half the year only keep a vernal appear- 
ance by irrigation. But to eyes accus- 
tomed to it there is something pleasing in 
the contrast of the green valleys with the 
brown and gold and red of the hills. The 
picture in my mind for the future of the 
land of the sun, of the mountains, of the 
sea—which is only an enlargement of the 
picture of the present—is one of great 
beauty. The rapid growth of fruit and 
ornamental trees and the profusion of 
flowers render easy the making of a love- 












ly home, however humble it may 
The nature of the industries 

-requiring careful attention to 
a small piece of ground—points 
to small holdingsas arule. The 
picture I see is of a land of small 
farms and gardens, highly culti 
vated, in all the valleys and on 
the foot-hills, a land therefore of 
luxuriance and great productive- 
ness and agreeable homes. 
everywhere the gardens, the vineyards, 
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I see 


the orchards, with the various greens of 
the olive, the fig, and the orange. It 
is always picturesque, because the coun 
try is broken and even rugged; it is al- 
ways interesting, because of the contrast 
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SCHOOL-BOYS. 
BY RICHARD E 


COULD wish that death might come, 
Like the respite from a task, 
Or a holiday hard won. 
Life's long schooling burdensome 
Over now, so we may bask 
In a sense of duty done, 
In a sense of freedom wide, 
Stretching out on every side. 


Like to lads who count the days 
To the glad vacation-time, 
While their hearts go truanting; 
Though they walk appointed ways 
Duteously, the home bells chime 
In their ears, the home birds sing, 
And they hear their cronies call 
To some game or festival. 
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with the mountains and the desert; it 
has the color that makes southern Italy 
so poetic. It is the fairest field for the ex- 
periment of a contented community with 
out any poverty and without excessive 
wealth. 
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LONDON MUSIC HALLS. 


BY F. ANSTEY 


ONDON music halls might be roughly 
L grouped into four classes—first, the 
aristocratic variety theatre of the West 
End, chiefly found in .the immediate 
neighborhood of Leicester Square; then 
the smaller and less aristocratic West End 
halls; next, the large bourgeois music 
halls of the less fashionable parts and in 
the suburbs; last, the minor music halls 
of the poor and squalid districts. The 
audiences, as might be expected, corre- 
spond to the social scale of the particular 
place of entertainment, but the differences 
in the performances provided by the four 
classes of music halls are far less strongly 
marked. 

Let us take a typical establishment of 
the first class. Its exterior is more hand- 
some and imposing than that of most Lon- 
don theatres, even of the highest rank. 
Huge cressets in classical tripods flare be- 
tween the columns of the fagade, the win- 
dows and foyer glow with stained glass, 
the entrance hall, lighted by softened elec- 
tric lamps, is richly and tastefully deco- 
rated. You pass through wide, airy cor- 
ridors and down stairs, to find yourself 


in a magnificent theatre, and the stall to 
which you are shown is wide and luxu 
riously fitted. Smoking is universal, and 
a large proportion of the audience prome- 
nade the outer circles, or stand in groups 
before the long refreshment bars which are 
a prominent feature on every tier. Most of 
the men are in evening dress, and in the 
boxes are some ladies, also in evening 
costume, many of them belonging to 
what is called good society. The women 
in the other parts of the house are gener- 
ally pretty obvious members of a class 
which, so long as it behaves itself with 
propriety in the building, it would, what- 
ever fanatics may say to the contrary, be 
neither desirable nor possible to exclude. 
The most noticeable characteristic of the 
audience is perhaps the very slight atten- 
tion it pays to whatever is going on upon 
the stage. In the upper parts of the house 
the conversation renders it impossible to 
hear distinctly anything that is said or 
sung, though the same remark does not 
apply to the stalls, where the occupants, 
if not enthusiastic, are at least languidly 
attentive. There is a large and excellent 









orchestra, with just a tendency to overdo 
the drum and cymbals. Stage footmen, 
more gorgeous of livery but far meeker of 
aspect than their brethren in private ser 
vice, slip a giant card bearing a number 
nto a gilded frame on either side of the 
proscenium before each item of the 
programme. The electric bell tings, the 
lights are raised, the orchestra dashes into 
» prelude, and the artiste whose ‘* turn ”’ 
itiscomeson. The main and distinctive 
feature of the entertainment, however, is 
the ballet divertissement, 
for which all else is scarce 
ly more than padding, and 
these ballets are magnifi 
cent enough to satisfy the 
most insatiate appetite for 
splendor. There are two 
in one evening, and each 
lasts about half an hour, 
during which time the 
large stage is filled with 
bewildering combinations 
of form and color. Com 
pany after company of 
girls, in costumes of deli 
cately contrasted tints, 
march, trip, or gallop 
down the boards, their 
burnished armor gleam 
ing and their rich dresses 
scintillating in the lime 
light; at each fresh stroke 
of the stage - manager's 
gong they group them 
selves anew or perform 
some complicated figure, 
except when they fall 
back in a circle and leave 
the stage clear for the 
premiére danseuse. 

To the writer this lady's 
proceedings are a source 
of never-failing enjoy 
ment. There never was 
such artless naiveté in 
any other human being. 
To see her advance on the 
points of her toes, her 
arms curved symmetri 
cally above her head, a 
smile of innocent childlike delight on her 
face, as if she had only just discovered the 
art of dancing and was quite surprised to 
find it so agreeable a pastime, is an expe- 
rience indeed. Then her high-stepping 
prance round thestage, her little impulsive 
runs and. bashful retreats, the astonishing 
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complacency with which she submits to be- 
ing seized and supported in every variety 
of uncomfortable attitude by the person 
age next in importance to herself, her final 
teetotum whirl, are all evidently charged 
with a deep but mysterious significance. 
It is not uninstructive, too, to watch the 
countenauces of the corps de ballet during 
these evolutions Some are severely crit- 
ical, and obviously of opinion that they 
could do it infinitely better themselves; 
others whisper disparagement to sympa- 
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thetic ears; others again study the signo- 
rina’s every movement until she is opposite 
them, whereupon they assume an ostenta 
tious abstraction, as if she was really be- 
low their notice. And then she stops sud- 
denly, amidst thunders of applause, the in- 
fantine smile giving place to acalm supe- 
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riority as she haughtily makes her way to 
the wings through the ranks of coryphées. 
At last the end comes; the ballet girls are 
ranked and massed into brilliant parterres 
and glittering pyramids, the premiére 
danseuse glides on in time to appropriate 
the credit of the arrangement, and the 
curtain falls on a blaze of concentrated 
magnificence. 

Such is the main attraction on the pro- 
gramme of a first-class music hall. Late- 
ly an attempt has been made to introduce 
an intellectual element into the other 
portion of the entertainment at one es- 
tablishment, where the management en- 
gaged a celebrated and justly popular ac- 
tress to recite dramatic pieces by Lord Ten- 
nyson and other poets. On the night 
when the writer was present, the lady ap- 
peared after a man-serpent and before a 
couple of child clog-dancers, and was heard 
with respect and attention, being rewarded 
by applause quite equal to that accorded 
to the clog-dancing, though a shade less 
enthusiastic than the acclamation which 
greeted the contortions of the man-ser- 
pent. 

It is unnecessary to describe the second 
class of music halls, in which neither au- 
dience nor entertainment presents any 
characteristic features. 

Both externally and internally the 
bourgeois and suburban music hall differs 
considerably from its more fashionable 
rival. For one thing, it is generally din- 
gier and gaudier of appearance; the en- 
trance is covered with huge posters and 
adorned with tea-garden plaster statues 
bearing colored lamps; the walls are 
lined with tarnished looking-glass, gilded 
trellis-work, or virgin cork. Sometimes 
there is a skittle-alley or a shooting-gallery 
in the ‘‘Grand Lounge.” 

The interior is as often rectangular as 
semicircular, and the scheme of decora- 
tion of the old gaudy crimson, plaster, and 
gilding order. In many places, too, the 
chairman still lingers. This personage is, 
of course, a survival from the old ‘‘Cave 
of Harmony ” days, and his duties are now 
confined to sitting at a table either in 
front of the orchestra or in the centre of 
the stalls, from whence he rises at the 
conclusion of each ‘‘ turn” to announce, 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, that celebrated 
comedian, Mr. Paul Pongwell [or that fa- 
vorite lady vocalist, Miss Peggie Patter- 
ville,as the case may be] will appear next,” 
after which he resumes his seat and ap- 
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plauds himself with a little auctioneer’s 
hammer. There is a melancholy dignity 
about him, however, which causes him to 
be approached with much deference and 
respect by the young clerks and shop-boys 
who take their pleasure here, and who 
are proud to be distinguished by a shake 
of the hand from him, and flattered when 
he condescends to accept liquid refresh- 
ment or “‘ one of the best twopenny smokes 
in London” at their expense. Even the 
torrent of chaff from a lady artiste, with 
a talent for improvising light badinage 
which would render an archbishop ridic- 
ulous in two minutes, fails to rob him of 
his prestige. 

The audience is not a distinguished- 
looking one; there are no dress-coats and 
caped cloaks, no dashing toilets, to be seen 
here; but the vast majority are in easy cir- 
cumstances and eminently respectable. 
You will see little family parties—father, 
mother,and perhaps a grown-up daughter 
ora child or two—in the stalls. Most of 
them are probably regular visitors, and 
have the entrée here in return for exhib- 
iting bills in their shop- windows; and 
these family parties all know one another, 
as can be seen from the smiles and hand- 
shakes they exchange as they pass in or 
out. Then there are several girls with 
their sweethearts, respectable young cou- 
ples employed in neighboring workshops 
and factories, and a rusty old matron or 
two, while the fringe of the audience is 
made up of gay young clerks, the local 
‘** bloods,” who have a jaunty fashion in 
some districts of wearing a cigar behind 
the ear. Large ham sandwiches are hand- 
ed round by cooks in white blouses, 
and when a young woman desires to be 
very stylish indeed, she allows her swain 
to order a glass of port for her refresh- 
ment. Taken as a whole, the audience is 
not remarkable for intelligence; it is sel- 
dom demonstrative, and never in the least 
exacting, perfectly ready to be pleased with 
dull songs, hoary jokes, stale sentiment, 
and clap-trap patriotism. 

Thecharacter of the performances which 
find favor may be best illustrated bya de- 
scription of part of the actual programme 
at a well-known music hall in South Lon- 
don when the writer was present. After 
a song and some feats by a troupe of acro- 
bats, came an exhibition by a young lady 
in a large glass tank filled with water. 
She was a very pretty and graceful young 
lady, and she came on accompanied by a 












didactic gentleman in evening dress, who 
accompanied the announcement of each 
new feature of her performance by a little 


discourse. ‘‘Opening and shutting the 
mouth under water,” he would say, for ex 
ample. ‘*It has long been a theory 


among scientific men that by opening the 
mouth while under water a vacuum is 
created, thereby incurring the risk of 
choking the swimmer. Miss So-and-so, 
ladies and gentlemen, will now proceed 
to demonstrate the fallacy of that opinion, 
by opening and shutting her mouth sev 
eral times in succession while remaining 
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Then a cigar was borrowed 
from the audience, lighted, and given to 
the lady, who, shielding it with her hands, 
retired under the water and smoked vig 


cumstances.” 


orously for a minute or two, reappearing 
with the cigar still unextinguished. Last 
ly the manager announced, ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Miss So-and-so will now adopt 
the position of prayer”; whereupon the 
lady sank gracefully on her knees under 
water, folded her hands, and appeared rapt 
in devotion, while the orchestra played 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer,” and the manager, 
with head reverently bent, stood delicately 
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at the bottom of the tank.”” Which Miss 
So-and-so accordingly did, to our great ed- 
ification. Then came “gathering shells 
under water,” which was accomplished in 
a highly elaborate manner, so that there 
could be no mistake about it. ‘‘Sewing” 
and ‘‘ writing under water.” ‘* Eating un- 
der water,” when the lady consumed a 
piece of bread with every appearance of 
extreme satisfaction. ‘‘ Drinking froma 
bottle under water. Most of you,” remark 
ed the manager, sympathetically, ‘‘ are 
acquainted with the extreme difficulty of 
drinking out of a bottle under any cir- 


aside, as one who felt himself unworthy 
to intrude upon such orisons. Then the 
lady adopted a pose even more imploring, 
and a ray, first of crimson and then of 
green light, was thrown into the tank, 
presumably to indicate morning and even- 
ing prayer respectively. After some 
minutes of this, the fair performer, a little 
out of breath from her spiritual exertions, 
rose, sleek and dripping, to the surface, 
hopped nimbly out, and bowed herself off 

After that there was a lady vocalist who 
informed us in song of her self-denial on 
a recent occasion, when 
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“She wouldn’t call for sherry; she wouldn’t call 
for beer; 
She wouldn’t call for cham, because she knew 
*twould make her queer ; 
She wouldn’t call for brandy, rum, or anything 
they’d got; 
She only called for Bovril—hot! hot! hot!” 


—a ditty to the moral of which not even 
the Brick Lane Branch Temperance Asso- 
ciation could reasonably take exception. 
Next we had an exposure of some familiar 
conjuring tricks by a gentleman with a 
foreign accent, who was genuinely amus- 
ing; some fantasias performed with ham- 
mers on a grisly instrument constructed 
of bones—veritable skeleton music; and, 
to wind up, the great sensational sketch, 
The Little Stowaway, which apparently 
touches the hearts of the audience. 

Music halls of the fourth and lowést 
class are perhaps the most characteristic, 
and certainly not the least entertaining, 
although a visit to one of them makes a 
stronger demand upon one’s powers of 
physical endurance. You must penetrate 
to the heart of some obscure and unsavory 
region, until, in a narrow thoroughfare of 
small shops stocked with the most unin- 
viting comestibles—skinned sheep’s-heads, 
with a gleam of lackadaisical sentiment in 
their upturned eyes, pale pigs’ feet, fried 
fish,and appalling arrangements in pastry 
and jam—you come upon a public-house 
with bills in the window which inform 
you that it is part of the establishment of 
which you are in search. ~ There is no 
other indication; no transparency or il- 
lumination of colored crystal. You find 
a narrow steep staircase at the side, lead- 
ing up from the street, and, half-way up, 
a rough pay box and barrier. The first 
performance (for there are two every 
evening) is just concluding, you are told, 
but by paying ninepence you can retain 
your seat in one of the side boxes as long 
as you please. You have to force your way 
through a dense crowd standing packed at 
the back of the dress circle, and eventually 
stumble into a partitioned recess, fitted 
with rough benches, cushionless and with- 
out backs. The house is dingy and taw- 
dry, and a kind of grimy murk is in the 
air; the atmosphere is something terrible, 
with that acrid sting in it which is so in- 
describably depressing to an unaccustom- 
ed sense. There is a curious absence of 
color in the audience, probably due to the 
scarcity of the female element, the major- 
ity being youths of between seventeen 
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and twenty. A man on the stage in 
crumpled evening dress is giving a series 
of imitations of popular music-hall ‘‘co 
miques,” of whom he speaks with a laud 
able absence of professional jealousy. ‘‘] 
will now give you an imitation of that 
justly celebrated comedian Mr. , or 
that quaintly comic vocalist Jerry Some- 
thing, or [this with a touch of manly pa- 
thos} that great singer who has lately 
been taken from us, and whom I am 
sure we all sadly miss, the inimitable 
Blank,” he says by way of preface to 
each imitation; and his mimicry, to judge 
from the enthusiasm of his hearers, is of a 
high order, though we are not in a posi 
tion to form any personal opinion. Then 
follows an eccentric performance by two 
Irish comedians, who exchange a fire of 
rapid repartee interspersed with assault, 
to the unbounded delight of the spectators, 
after which the curtain is lowered, and 
the audience is expected to make way for 
others. All the dirty youths in the pit 


jostle and shove their way to the doors, 
where they meet an entering stream of 
equally dirty youths. A cascade of whoop- 
ing hobbardyhoydom pours down the 
steep incline of the gallery; for some min- 


utes there is a deafening babel of the 
piercing whistles by which the social 
greetings of the local society are con- 
veyed. The last puff at the clay pipes is 
stealthily taken, for smoking is forbidden 
here, the seething, sombre mass of pot- 
hatted youths, many in their shirt sleeves 
—though these last, being flannel and of 
subfuse hues, impart little relief or color 
to the general effect—slowly settles down, 
and some produce ‘‘penny dreadfuls,” 
with which they beguile the interval of 
waiting. At last the orchestra, a small 
but fairly efficient body, appears, to be 
rapturously ‘‘chihyked” and whistled 
at, and the second performance begins. 
There are comic songs of precisely the 
same kind as may be heard at higher- 
class music halls, duets and step dances if 
anything rather better done, and free from 
any offensiveness; the refrain, indeed, of 
one is a recommendation to ‘‘ Listen to 
the old church bell&,” and is sung by two 
pretty young ladies in costumes which, 
for taste and propriety, would be quite 
worthy of more ambitious surroundings. 
After this comes a farce, ‘‘ licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain expressly for this the- 
atre,”’ and called The Tinker’s Holiday. 
Here we are introduced to a nobleman 
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who bears the aristocratic title of ‘‘ Lord 
Crumpet,” and wears evening dress, a gray 
dressing-gown, and a brown felt hat in 
the privacy of his gilded saloons. He isa 
stout elderly man with a yellow wig and 
a black mustache, and he tells us he 
desperately in love. Unhappily the ob- 
ject of his passion is a ward in chancery, 
and, as he complains, ‘‘a strick watch is 
kep’ over her,” which prevents him from 
approaching her in his ordinary patrician 
garb. Consequently he is anxious to dis 
guise himself in some old clothes, and 
presently discovers the ragged coat, lea- 
ther apron, and brazier of a travelling 
tinker, who, being, as he says, ‘‘ out for a 
beano,” has naturally deposited them tem 
porarily in his lordship’s apartments. 
Lord Crumpet exchanges the dressing 
gown and brown pot hat appertaining to 
his rank for the tinker’s coat and apron, 
and departs on his amorous adventures. 
The tinker, entering later, puts on the 
peer’s discarded raiment, and finds him- 
self mistaken by the whole household for 
their master. His ‘‘ head-ostler” 
in to inquire what horse his lordship will 
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ride. What ’orses have you got ?” asks 
the tinker lord. ‘‘ Well, there’s old Jum- 
bo and little Jenny.” ‘Ah! Andis little 
Jenny a goer?” ‘* Why, surely, my lord, 
you ’aven’t forgot seein’ her come in first 
for the Hascot Cup? You were on the 
lawn.” ‘ Right!” says the tinker. ‘‘I 
was there” — adding, ‘‘ sellin’ ‘’ard-boiled 
eggs,’ behind the brown hat. However, 
the only directions he can be induced to 
give are to the effect that the ‘‘ head-ostler”’ 
is to ‘‘ go and get as drunk as he can, break 
little Jenny’s leg, and bung old Jumbo’'s 
eye up,” a piece of practical pleasantry 
which convulses the The ostler 
protests feebly, but eventually departs to 
carry out his instructions. Next comes 
the French cook, whom the tinker accosts 
as ‘‘ Old Grub-shunter,” and who comes 
to know what his lordship wishes to have 
fordinner. ‘‘Well,’ow’s Kippers—elthy ?” 
is the only suggestion the tinker can make. 
But at length he selects what he is pleased 
to term ‘‘ a good old full-roed saveloy and 
a buster,” with a strict injunction to the 
cook to get drunk immediately. Then 
come interviews with the house-maids, who 
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enter to ask in what chamber Lord Crum- 
pet wishes to sleep that night—‘* the Scar- 
let Room, the Magenta Room, or the Lav- 
ender Room?” But the pseudo-nobleman 
astonishes them by saying that they may 
put him ‘‘ in the rabbit-’utch,” which they 
justly regard as an eccentric preference. 
Needless to say, he makes love to them 
both, and easily persuades each that he 
has long secretly marked her with the 
eye of affection, or, as he prefers to word 
it, *‘kep’ his off-side lamp” on her. Hav- 
ing made two separate appointments to 
elope with them both, the tinker retires 
under the table to enjoy the sequel. The 
real Lord Crumpet returns, having been 
completely successful, and, as he says, 
‘the appiest man in creation.” Whereup- 
on he is surrounded by the ostler, who hic- 
coughs out that he has broken little Jenny’s 
leg and bunged old Jumbo’s eye up, the 
French cook, who staggers up, presenting 
a sausage and a penny roll to the perplexed 
and indignant nobleman, and the two 
house-maids, who urge him to keep his 
promise and elope with them to be mar- 
ried, while the tinker in the background 
rubs his hands and exclainis, delightedly, 
that he ‘‘ is ’aving a beano!” and the cur- 
tain falls. 

To say that this performance amuses 
the audience would convey a very faint 
and inadequate idea of their demeanor. 
They rock with laughter, the whole pit 
swaying like a field of wheat in a breeze. 
Those who assert that the-London poor 
are a joyless class, incapable of merriment, 
should see this crowd when genuinely 
amused, and consider whether there is not 
some exaggeration in descriptions of their 
hopeless gloom. True, the farce that pro- 
vokes their risibility is not a masterpiece 
of refined humor, but there is real humor 
of a rough and primitive kind in it never- 
theless, in spite of the touch of quite un- 
necessary brutality in the treatment of the 
horses, which, it must be owned, was not 
the least successful hit in the piece. 

At another of the minor music halls 
we came upon our friends Lord Crumpet 
and the Tinker in a farce called Jn the 
Law. This time the comedian whom we 
had last seen as the Tinker enacted a so- 
licitor’s clerk, and was discovered lunch- 
ing surreptitiously under the lid of his 
desk, upon a pig's foot, or trotter, which he 
apostrophized in an eloquent eulogium. 

‘*Good ole trotter!” he remarked, en- 
thusiastically. ‘I like a trotter, I do. 


Some toffs when they lunch ull weigh in 
their tanner; but I ain’t that sort; no, I go 
in twoan’aorf; and—well, that’s a differ 
ent thing, ain’t it? It ain’t the Orseshoe. 
nor yet the Criterion, but if you shet your 
eyes and dab on a bit o’ mustard, why, it’s 
like turkey! Ah, the bloke oo invented 
trotters must ha’ known a bit.” When 
his employer, a gentleman in whom we 
immediately recognized Lord Crumpet, 
surprised him at his repast, he feared to 
receive his dismissal, which he character 
istically expressed by saying, *‘ I shall cop 
the push.” 

While he was gone to fetch a certain 
deed-box, the solicitor soliloquized thus: 
‘°F little thinks that that box contains the 
deed that would make ’im a gentleman; 
but so it is. ‘Is father, the late Colonel 
Jinks, left’im £5000 by will when he came 
ofage. As executor under the will, I am 
entitled to the interest in the mean time, 
and though he is long past twenty-one, I 
cannot bring myself to relinquish the in- 
terest yet.” 

However, Colonel Jinks’s ill-used son 
discovered the will, whereupon his eestasy 
was quite lyrical. ‘‘What!” hecried. ‘ All 
that mine? Five thousand jimmy-oh gob- 
lets, five thousand good old golden sorce- 
pin lids! To think I’ve bin sech a bloom- 
in’ crackpot all this time and never tum- 
bled on it! Ill be a gentleman now, and 
live in stoyle. No more trotters for me, 
arter this. I'll lunch on champagne and 
faggits every day, I will. ’*Ere”-—and at 
this he took the once-lauded pig's foot 
from his desk and threw it off the stage-— 
‘* outsoide, trotter!” 

His employer returned to be confront- 
ed by his victim, with the cold observa- 
tion, ‘‘Guv’nor, I’ve got you weighed up!” 
But eventually the matter is compromised 
by the couple agreeing to share the £5000, 
and retire from the practice of the law. 

But the dramatic pieces at the minor 
halls are not all fareces. It has been our 
privilege to see at least two thrilling 
miniature melodramas. The first was 
ralled The Wrecker, and the principal 
character was a scandalous old fisher- 
man, who lured ships to their doom by 
means of a lantern suspended to a mast. 
He had an inconvenient daughter, who dis- 
approved of this form of industry, which 
drove him to the misogynistic lament 
that ‘‘Adam ever lost a rib.” Having 
pacified her, and induced her to retire, he 
returned to his nefarious occupation, first 
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THE LIGHTS OF 


cautiously remarking, ‘‘I cannot see her, 
and so I suppose she is out of sight.” He 
was next interrupted by a young naval 
officer, whom he slew, and bending over 
the body, he said solemnly, as he felt the 
heart: “’E’s allright. ‘E's learning the 
great secret!” Then, to insure against 
the rope which hoisted the lantern being 





THE “ EMPIRE.” 


lowered, he artfully lashed a pistol in 
the fastenings. His daughter reappeared, 
and implored him to desist from crime. 
‘Think of all those poor suffering souls 
at sea!’’ she said (or rather shouted, for in 
these pieces all the characters shout) 
‘Think of their lives! Think of their 
mothers!” 
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‘*T’ll think of nothing,” was the stern 
reply. 

‘*Then Heaven help them—and me!” 

‘*Amen!” said the wrecker, grimly. 
“You are a woman, and nothing shall 
save you’’—and here he dropped into blank- 
verse. ‘‘The learning of my secret takes 
from you your life, and I will have it!” 

‘“Take it, then!’ retorted the spirited 
girl, rushing to the mast, and in the at- 
tempt to undo the rope, discharging the 
pistol, which, of course, shot her unnatu 
ral old parent, greatly to his chagrin. 

But the other piece perhaps contained 
the stronger situation. There is a wicked 
step-father who forges bank-notes, and 
sends: his innocent step-daughter out to 
change them. Hesuspects her of an inten- 
tion to betray him, and resolves that she 
must die, or, as one of the characters poet- 
ically phrases it, ‘‘to put her light out.” 
‘*This phial,” he says, speaking through 
music, ‘contains a deadly poison which 
leaves no trace be’ind. Now, to prepare 
the draught for Jane.” So, to a chord 
from the orchestra, he pours the contents 
of the phial into one of two glasses on the 
table, and composedly sits down to await 
Jane’s return. But he little knows that 
a friend of Jane’s, a small and extremely 
cheeky gamin, has been concealed under 
the table, from which retreat he has, in 
deed, been making running and very audi- 
ble comments upon the villain’s soliloquy. 
While his attention is distracted (he 
**thought he heard a sound”’), the small 
boy deftly changes the position of the 
glasses, and dives behind the table again. 
Jane returns. 

‘* Jane,” says her perfidious relative, 
‘vou look pale, my girl. Drink this glass 
of wine. Nay, toencourage you, I myself 
will drink a glass. The wine for me,” he 
adds, in a sinister aside; ‘‘ the poison for 
Jane!” Janedrains the glass, whereupon 
the forger informs her who and what he 
is. ‘The wine you have just drunk con- 
tained a deadly poison which leaves no 
trace be’ind. In less than ten minutes 
you will be a corpse!” 

‘‘ No, she won't, old Tiddly winks!” says 
the boy, rising suddenly from his hiding- 
place. ‘'In less than ten minutes you 
will be a corpse!” 

‘* What mean you?” cries the villain. 

‘Why, after you'd filled the glasses, I 
changed them, and so she got the good 
stuff, and you the poison which leaves no 
trace be’ind.”’ 


‘Thank Heaven!” exclaims the gir] 
‘vou are caught in your own trap!” 

‘‘Have you spoken the trewth ?” th 
baffled forger demands, trembling. 

‘* Ah, yowll soon see if it’s true or not 
old cock; and the best thing you can d 
now is to say yer prayers and lay dow) 
and die.” 

The forger neglects the first part of this 
recommendation, but adopts the latter 
after much clutching at his dressing-gown 
and as he falls lifeless, the boy pronounces 
this touching funeral oration: ‘‘’E’s a 
stiff ‘un, and the devil will ’ave his doo! 
Whereupon the drama comes to an im 
pressive and highly moral conclusion. 

The vocal portion of the entertainment 
has been purposely left to be treated last 
Atevery music hall from twenty to thirty 
songs, or even more, will be sung in the 
course of the evening, and of all these, 
perhaps two or three in a year will catch 
the popular favor, be played’ on barrel 
organs, whistled by street boys, adapted for 
burlesques and pantomimes, and overrun 
the entire country in a marvellously short 
time, until it palls upon the very villagers 
Some fifteen years ago, for example, it was 
impossible to go anywhere in the United 
Kingdom without hearing a certain Tom 
my being vocally adjured to make room 
for his uncle. It would be curious to re 
suscitate Tommy and his uncle now and 
see how much success they would obtain 
with the public of to-day. The tune was 
irresistibly catching; but it would prob 
ably fall on deaf ears now. No super 
annuated thing is so utterly dead and for 
gotten as a once popular music-hall song, 
compared to which Jonah’s gourd was 
a hardy annual. Who compose these 
ephemeral tunes? Their names seldom or 
never appear, any more than do those of 
the gentlemen who write the songs, though 
it is safe to conclude from internal evi 
dence in either case that they are not per 
sons of exalted musical and literary emi 
nence. And what are the songs like? Do 
they show any graphic or satirical power, 
any command of the pathos and humor 
which appeal to popular tastes? One 
would hesitate to-answer in the negative, 
since these ditties are found acceptable by 
those whom they are intended to delight, 
and yet to hear or read them is apt to pro 
duce a conviction that the music-hall 
public is entertained with the same facili 
ty as excited Mr. Pickwick’s envy in the 
case of Mr. Peter Magnus’s friends. 














Let us take a few typical specimens. 
The patriotic song is a very frequent fea 
ture, and always rouses the most stolid 
audience to enthusiasm. They like to 
hear the national virtues summed up in 
some refrain of this kind: 

“Old John Bull is ever faithful ; 
His money from his pocket he will pull; 

He’s gentle, and he’s kind, and you'll never, 

never find 
A better friend than old John Bull!” 

The amorous is another familiar type. 
A young lady in a startling costume, with 
yellow hair, and a smile of knowing art- 
lessness (a paradoxical expression not un- 
common with lady vocalists), will trip 
forward and sing, or more usually half 
sing and half speak, some verses with the 
following chorus : 

“Oh! the girls, oh! the girls, and the boys, yes, 
the boys! 

You'll find them together in all sorts of weather ; 

They go kiss, kiss—yes! they go kiss, kiss! 

And they squeeze, and they spoon, and they say, 

‘Oh, what joys!’ 

For the boys are in love with the dear little girls, 

And the girls are in love with the boys!” 

Then there is the vocalistic sketch, writ- 
ten to display the singer's versatility. The 
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comedian appears in ordinary evening 
dress, and produces his effects by suggest 
ing a series of typical characters, comic 
and tragic. For instance, one such song 
begins thus: 


“On the bridge at midnight stood I in dismay, 
Watching weary stragglers passing on their way.” 


First comes ‘‘the wretched gambler, 
looking deathly white, All his fortune 
vanished in one single night.” And his 
desperate soliloquy, with the refrain, 
** Crushed and broken-hearted, too, Across 
the bridge he goes!” ‘‘ Next, with steps 
erratic, comes the city clerk, Button-hole 
and stick, too, ready for a lark,’ and so 
on, who “lights another cigarette, As o'er 
the bridge he goes.” Then the pretty 
little actress, who remarks, ‘‘ Didn't they 
go frantic when I did my dance? I told 
you I should knock them when I got the 
chance.” And lastly, as a tragic contrast, 
the betrayed one, who ‘‘frantically her 
hands high, In the air she throws. A sigh, 
a leap, a scream; ‘tis done, As o’er the 
bridge she goes!” 

Another song of this sort is entitled 
‘*Called to the Bar,” which deals with 
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‘‘the youth of modern culture, where he 
fails and where succeeds.” In the refrain 
to the first verse we are told: 


‘ Now his student days are past, 
And he dons the silk at last, 

Wig and gown and thoughtful face, 
Pleads with telling speech the case 
Nothing his success can mar, 

Now that he’s called to the bar.” 


Unfortunately the young barrister in- 
dulges in ‘‘ midnight orgies”? with ‘* chos- 
Gambling — baccarat they 
teach him—anything to gain their ends.” 
After which he naturally falls into the 
toils of a bar-maid at the Horseshoe. 
‘*Flossie’s his attractive star, Since he’s 
been called to the bar.”’ From this to 
forgery is an easy step, and in the dock, 
‘He stands there undefended, Who for 
others used to plead.”” Now comes the 
melodramatic moment of the song. He 
is supposed to be in jail, and the jailer has 
brought him a letter containing the news 
of his father’s death. Thereupon the sing 
er, in the rays of green light which are 
thrown upon the stage, commits suicide, 


en friends. 


to the following refrain: 
“ Poor old father, slain by me! 
This small phial shall set me free 


To the great unknown Ill leap.” 


Here he drinks, staggers, and falls, to 


rise presently to impersonate the jailer, 
while keys and bolts are jingled outside: 
“ Now, then, prisoner, still asleep ?” 
Then, to a solemn organ chord, 
* Passed from earthly justice far, 
He’s called to the last great Bar!” 
Songs of this Hogarthian type are in 
variably well received, and if they strike 
some minds as slightly absurd, it must be 
confessed that they are distinctly above 
the general level of music-hall composi 
tions. Then there isthe sentimental song, 
in which the singer touches his audience 
by reminding them of 
“ Friends, deah friends, friends we ’ave left at ome! 
Though perchance in di-istant la-ands we ro-home!” 
And the frankly inane, of which perhaps 
the following specimen, descriptive of a 
wedding party, will suffice: 
“Uncle Thomas’s wooden leg fairly made the 
people roar. 
Some one at him threw an egg, and it made 
them laugh the more.” 
Chorus.— Sister Mary walked like that—pit, pat, 
pil-a-pat ; 
Then came uncle, stout and fat—ho, ho! 
ho, ho, ho! 
Uncle Thomas walked like so—ho, ho! 
ho, ho, ho! 
And I walked like this, you know—ho, 
ho, ho!” 


In what the fascinations of some of 
the female singers precisely consist is a 
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little hard to understand. They cannot 
sing in tune, their playfulness is of a kind 
to cause a shiver, their voices are metallic, 
and even their personal appearance by no 
means prepossessing, as a rule; but still 
they are always greeted with applause, 
and parted from with reluctance. It would 
be infinitely more difficult to fail than 
succeed in satisfying a music-hall audi 
ence. The songs of the ‘‘ Lady Serio” are 
of much the same character, and it is an 
established rule that two songs cannot 
possibly be sung without a change of cos 
tume, for which’a wait of two or three 
minutes is always allowed. The perform- 
er will come on the stage with that pecul 
iar walk, as of a puppet hung on wires, 
which Lady Serios affect, and a fixed smile 
of intensely humorous appreciation of no- 
thing in particular, to deliver herself of a 
ditty with a tantalizing refrain, such as: 

“Oh, J dessay you'd like to—I dessay you would! 

i dessay you'd try to steal a kiss upon the sloy! 


—a liberty which she is very properly pre- 
pared to resent to the utmost. 

Comic calamity is of course a favorite 
topie with male singers, who sing a long 
song describing, for instance, a visit to 
the sea-side, when 
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Martha swallowed a jelly-fish, 
Janie got the cramp, 

My ma-in-law began to jaw 
Jecause the sea was damp! 

While I was floundering through the waves, 
A crab got ’old of me/ 

And when we looked for the bathing-machine, 
It had drifted out to sea!” 


Disinterested attachment is another fre 
quent subject. A gentleman in evening 
dress and a tall hat will come before a 
scene representing a country lane and 
describe his courtship of some rustic 
beauty, called Mary, who is, of course, 
‘like a fairy, the pride of the dairy,” and 
so on. Here are some extracts from a 
music-hall idy]: 

‘I leant across the railings, and in conversation 
got 

She asked me if I’d step inside, as the day was 
rather hot. 

While I was in her company, I own I felt 

confused. 

I made a proposition, which of course was not 

refused, 
That in the evening, after tea, I should meet 
her again,’ 


He tells his love, whereupon 


‘She said she’d no objection, if her father would 
consent, 

I said I'd go and see him. To wed her I was 
bent 
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So now it is all settled, and the day is draw- 
ing neat 

When I shall wed my farm-yard belle. 

the slightest 

what she'll 

never shall 

The dav I met my Mary working on the farm 


in Kent.” 


I’ve not 
fear 


But make me a good wife, so I 


re pe t 


If the reader is spared any further sam 
ples from the effusions of the Muse of the 
musie halls, he must not conclude that it 
is owing to any want of material, which 
is practically inexhaustible; but probably 
the specimens that have been given will 
be found more than sufficient; possibly, 
too, they will not inspire any great re- 
spect for the intelligence of a public which 
derives enjoyment from these and sim- 
ilar productions. 

It has often been said, especially of late, 
that music-lall audiences are quite capa- 
ble of appreciating a higher form of en 
tertainment if they were given the op- 
portunity. This may be so, though they 
seem anything but dissatisfied with the 
amusement at present provided for them; 
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but if the songs and entertainment gen 
erally were raised to a higher level, one 
fact is certain—artists of a very different 
calibre would be required to interpret 
them. There are a few at present with 
decent voices, a power of humorous or 
grotesque invention, and sufficient inte] 
ligence to deliver their lines as they are 
written, but they are the exceptions, and 
most of them gravitate, sooner or later, to 
the regular stage. 

And, after all, people who are critical 
in the matter of amusement do not go to 
music halls, which are chiefly patronized 
by men who can enjoy nothing without 
the aid of tobacco, and women who dis 
like any entertainment which entails the 
slightest mental exertion. Some people. 
too, go because although they do not ex 
pect to be greatly entertained, they are 
sure of finding the brightness and com 
fort which are lacking at home, while 
others, no doubt, are influenced by mo- 
tives which it is unnecessary to particu- 
larize here. 
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HO they were and whence 

they came, none can say. 

The mountains where they found their 
home—their long home—keep silence. 
The stars that they knew, look down upon 


Their 
memory, unless in some fine and subtle 
way lingering in the mystery, the perva 
sive melancholy, the vaguely troublous 
forecast and retrospect which alternately 
possess the mind in contemplating this 
sequestered spot, unhallowed save by the 
sense of a common humanity, has faded 
from the earth. None might know that 
they had ever lived save for a dim tradi- 
tion connecting them with the ancient his- 
tory of this old hemisphere of ours that 
we are wont to deem so new. For this is 
one of the strange burial-grounds of the 
far-famed pygmy dwellers of Tennessee ; 
prehistoric, it is held, an extinct but adult 
race; Aztee children, others will say, of 
a uniform age and size, buried apart 
from their kindred, for some unknown, 
never-to-be-explained reason. Anda still 
more prosaic opinion contends that the 
curious stone sepulchres contain only 
infant relics of the American Indian. 
All I know is, here they rest, awaiting 
that supreme hour when this mortality 
shall put on immortality, and meanwhile 
in the solemn environment of the Great 


their graves and make no sign. 





IN 


Smoky Mountains the * 
sleep well. 

Quiet neighbors all these years have 
they been. 


Leetle People” 


So quiet! almost forgotten. 
In fact, the nearest start 
with a dazed look at a question concern- 
ing them, then become mysterious in a 
moment, with that superstitious, specu- 


mountaineers 


lative gleam in the eye as of one who 
knows much of uneanny lore, but is shy 
to recount. 

‘*T do declar’ I never war so set back in 
my life ez I felt whenst that thar valley 
man jes upped an’ axed me ‘bout’n them 
thar Leetle Stranger People buried yander 
declared Stephen Yates, one 
July evening, as he stood leaning on his 
the 
His horse, reeking and blown, still 


on the rise, 


rifle before the door of his cabin in 
Cove. 
saddled, bore a deer, newly slain, unpro- 
tected by the game-laws, and the old 
hounds, panting and muddy from the 
chase, lay around the door-step. 

A young woman of twenty, perhaps, 
with a pale oval face and dark hair, and 
serene dark gray eyes, was on the rickety 
porch, leaning half over a rude shelf that 
served alsoasa balustrade. She hadacedar 
piggin in her hand, and the cow was low- 
ing at the bars. On the door-step there 
sat a rotund and stalwart, but preternatu- 
rally solemn young person, who now and 
again, with a corrugzted countenance, 
gnashed his gums. ener- 
gies were expended in that trying occu- 
pation known as ‘cuttin’ yer teeth,” an 
acquisition which he would some day 
value more highly than now. He sought, 
as far as an abnormally developed craft 
might compass, to force, by many an in- 
fant wile, his elders to share his woes, and 
it was with adistinctly fallen countenance 
that his father hearkened to his mother’s 
parenthetical request to ‘‘’bide hyar an’ 
company leetle Moses whilst I be a-milk- 
in’ the cow.” 

Yates did not refuse, although a braver 
man might have quailed. It was his hard 
fate to regard ‘‘leetle Moses” as a su- 
preme fetich, and to worship him with as 
unrequited an idolatry as ever was lav 
ished on the great god Dagon. He 
only sought to gain time, and, as he 
shifted his weight upon the other foot, 
he continued his account of the conver- 
sation: 

‘He ’lowed ef he hed knowed ez they 
war buried hyar, he’d hev kem a hunderd 
mile ter view the spot,”’ he said, his eye 


His time and 
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kindling with a recollection of the *‘ 
man’s” enthusiasm. 

His wife hardly entered into it at sec- 
ond-hand. She regarded him with a 
slow wonderment stealing over her face. 

‘** War—war he ‘quainted with enny of 
‘em in thar lifetime ?” demanded, 
hesitating, but seeking to probe his rea- 
son—** them Leetle Stranger People?” 

‘*Great gosh, Adelaide!” Yates ex- 
claimed, irritably, contemptuous all at 
once of the limitations of her stand-point. 
‘Ye stay cooped up lhyar ‘sociatin’ with 
nobody but leetle Mose till ye hev furgot 
The 


Leetle People hev been dead so long ago 


valley 


she 


every durned thing ye ever knowed. 


nobody ’members ‘em, not even old man 
Peake, an’ he air a hunderd an’ ten year 
old—ef he ain't lyin’,” he 
tiously. 

Her face flushed. There was fire in her 
serene eyes, like a flare of sunset in the 
placid depths of a lake. 
‘bide along o’ leetle Mose,” 


added, cau- 


‘*T'm willin’ ter 
she retorted. 
‘‘T never expect ter see no better company 


‘n leetle Mose ter the las’ day I live, an’ 
I never did see none!” 

He shifted his weight uncertainly upon 
his other foot, and surveyed with a casual 
glance the wide landscape. The sense of 
supersedure was sharp at the moment. 
He had been in his day a great man in 
her estimation, and now leetle Mose, 
with his surly dejection, with only a tooth 
two—and with 
gladly dispensed 


or these he would have 
with his uncertain gait 
and his pigeon-toes and his nearly bald 
head, was a greater man still. He and 
his mother were a close corporation, but, 
for the sake of his own fealty to the do- 
mestic Dagon, Steve Yates forgave them 
both. He went on presently: 

‘* He hed jes hearn tell o’ them Leetle 
People, somehow, the valley man ‘lowed. 
He never knowed they war buried hyar- 
about. I never seen a man so streck of a 
heap ez he war, an’ he axed me fool 
questions till I felt plumb cur’ous a-talk- 
in’ bout them Leetle Stranger People 
buried thar on the rise.” Once more he 
turned toward the slope that embarrass- 
ed, half-laughing glance—in which, how- 
ever, there was no mirth—betokening a 
spirit ill at ease, and secretly shrinking 
from some uncanny, irksome fear. 

Her eyes mechanically followed his to 
the purple slope so still under the crimson 
sky. Higher up, the mountain, shielded 
by its own shadow from this reflection of 
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the sunset, showed a dark green shade of 
an indescribable depth and richness of 
tone, never merging into dusky indefi- 
niteness. Through a gap in the range to 
the east were visible the infinite blue dis- 
tances of the Great Smoky peaks, their 
color here and there idealized by the far- 
away glamours of sunset to an exquisite 
roseate hue, or a crystalline and perfect 
amethyst, against the amber sky. In the 
clifty gorge—one of those features of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,cloven to the bare 
heart of the range by the fierce momentum 
of the waters—the bounding river came. 
One mad leap presented the glitteringsplen 
dors of a glassy green cataract, and in the 
elastic spray an elusive rainbow lurked. 
Its voice was like that of one crying in 
the wilderness, so far might its eloquent 
iteration be The Little Peo 
ple, in their day, might have given ear 
to its message, and pondered on the un- 
translated tidings, but now they did not 
heed. 

Only the dwellers in the mountaineer’s 
cabin hard by listened at times to the 
pulsing rhythm, as alive as the metre of a 
great poem; and again, in duller mood, 
its sound was but as silence to those who 
cared not to hear. The dark little house 
seemed small and solitary and transitory 
here among the massive, enduring moun- 
tains, beside the majestic flow of the wa- 
ters, and the rail-fence enclosed the mini 
mum of space from the great unpeopled 
wilds. 

‘*T ‘lowed ter him they never walked,” 
Yates said presently. ‘‘ Ez fur ez I know, 
they hain’t been seen, nor none o’ ‘em set 
out ter walk, sence they war put thar fust. 
Nobody ez I know purfesses ter hev seen 
enny o’ the Stranger People’s harnts.” 

He repeated this with simplicity, ev- 
idently desirous of giving the pygmy 
dwellers their bounden due. 

‘*T ‘lowed ter him,” he continued, ‘‘ ez 
folks hed let them be, an’ they hed let the 
mounting folks be. Nobody wanted sech 
cur’ous harnts ez folks o’ thar size ter git 
ter walkin’ at this late day.” 

There was a vague chill in the air—or 
was it in the moral atmosphere ? 

‘““What be he a-vagrantin’ round fur, 
inquirin’ ‘bout them as be dead an’ done 
with the livin’ long ago?” she demanded, 
a touch of acerbity in her tone and a rest- 
less look in her quiet eyes. 

‘*He ‘lows ez he’s jes kem hyar along 
o’ Leonard Rhodes ez be a-'lectioneerin’ 


heard. 
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fur floater fur the Legislatur’. An’ him 
an’ Rhodes air frien’s, an’ Rhodes hey got 
some lan’ in this county ez hev got one o' 
them Injun mounds on it, an’ he hev let 
this frien’ o’ his hev men ter dig an’ open 
it ter see what they could find. I seen 
‘em arter it ter-day; this hyar man ’peared 
mighty nigh ez excited ez a Juny-bug; | 
noticed he never dug none, though, his 
self.” 

He paused for a moment, chewing hard 
on his quid of tobacco; then he slowly 
laughed. ‘‘ The folks he hed hired ter 
dig "lowed he war teched in the head, but 
he ‘peared sorter sensible ter me—never 
teched a spade, an’ *twar a hot day.” 

‘“ What did they find?” asked his wife, 
breathlessly. 

** Dirt,” Yates said, with an iconoclas 
tic laugh; ‘‘a plenty of it. He ‘peared 
toler’ble disapp’inted till he hearn ‘bout 
the Stranger People’s buryin’-groun’ 
Adelaide” —he raised his voice sudden 
ly—'' that thar idjit o' a man, he ‘lows ez 
them Leetle People warn’t grown folks at 
all— jes chil’n; I tried ter tell the fool 
better—jes leetle chil’n!” 


He looked quickly at her, as if pre 
pared for the shock of surprise which 


must be elicited by this onslaught upon 
the faith of a whole community. Some 
how, as she again fastened her eyes on that 
purple slope, her face wore the look of one 
whose secret thought is revealed in words. 
In the few years that she had lived here, 
a stranger herself in some sort, not ac- 
customed, as was her husband, to a life- 
long vicinage to the pygmy burial-ground, 
she had developed no receptivity to that 
uncanny idea of a race of dwarfs. Al 
ways as children she had thought of the 
Little People; she had made no effort 
to reconcile this theory with the strange 
fact that no similar sarcophagi enclos- 
ing larger frames were known of far or 
near; she found no incongruity in the 
idea that infants should have been thus 
segregated in death from all their kin- 
dred; it seemed a meet resting-place for 
youth and innocence, thus apart from all 
others. They were children—only chil- 
dren; all asleep; asleep and resting! 
With the strange fascination that the spot 
and the unique tradition exerted upon her, 
she would glance thither from time to 
time throughout the day, pausing at her 
task to follow the shadow of the clouds 
sweep over the purple slope, and to listen 
to the whir of bees in the still noon 
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zmongst the sweet-fern, and the call of 
the glad birds. When she sang in fit 
ful fragments a crooning lullaby to her 
own child, who had made all childhood 
doubly dear and doubly sacred to her 
heart, she was wont to watch pensively 
the tender glow of evening reddening 
upon it, so soft, so brilliant, so promissory 
of the splendid days to come that it needs 
must suggest that supernal dawn when 
they should all rise to greet the rising 
sun that they had seen set for the last 
time so long ago. In bright, slanting 
rows, as swift, as ethereal, as dazzling as 
mist transfigured by the 
sun’s rays, with her prophetic eyes she 
could behold them, rank after rank, com- 
ing down the slope in this radiant guise; 


the morning 


meanwhile they slept as securely as her 
child slept in her arms, their waking as 
certain. 

The picture was present to her thoughts 
at the moment. ‘‘ They will all rise be 
fore we-uns at the jedgmint-day,” 
said, her far-seeing gray eyes clear and 
crystalline upon the unmarked place. 

‘Laws-a-massy, Adelaide!” eried her 
husband, in a tone of expostulation and 
alarm, with a quick glance over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘ what ails ye ter say sech ez that— 
ez ef it war gospel sure ?” 

Her eyes came back reluctantly to him ; 
the question had jarred upon her reverie. 
‘Ye air *bleeged ter know that,”’ she re- 
torted, with a slighting manner. ‘* The 
sun strikes through the gap an’ teches the 
Leetle People’s buryin’-groun’ a full 
haffen hour an’ better afore it reaches the 
graveyard o’ the mounting folks down 
thar in the shadder o’ the range.” 

He listened ponderingly to this logic— 
his chin resting upon the muzzle of his 
rifle—then, with a-noiseless shifting of his 
posture, he looked again with a cautious 
gesture over his shoulder. He was a 
hardy hunter, of a vigorous physique and 
but scantily acquainted with fear, but this 
eerie idea of a thousand or so adult pyg 
my Tennesseeans astir on the last day, 
forestalling the familiar mountain neigh- 
bors, robbed immortality for the moment 
of its wonted prestige. 

The oppressive influence even laid hold 
on his strong frame, and he extended one 
powerful arm at full length, with a futile 
effort to yawn. 

““G@long, Adelaide! G'long an’ milk 
the cow!” he exclaimed, with the irrita- 
tion that was always apparent in his man- 


she 
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ner when perplexity seized upon his brain 
—a good organ of its kind, but working 
best in the clear air of out-of-door con 
templation. He man of sound 
common-sense and logical faculty, but 
with no endowment for furtive specula 
tion, and purblind gropings, and tenuous 
deductions from flimsy premises. He 
heaved a great sigh of relief to remember 
the cow at the 


was a 


the good, homely cow 
bars. 

Adelaide had slowly taken up the pig- 
gin. °** Ye hain’t told me what that thar 
valley man sets so much store by the Lee 
tle People fur. ‘Il go arter I hear that 
word.” 

‘Waal, I ain’t a-goin’ ter speak it,” 
retorted her husband, with a threatening 
conjugal frown. ‘I ain't a-goin’ ter let 
leetle Mose be kep’ up hyar till midnight 
a-Waitin’ for you-uns ter milk the cow. 
It’s cleverly dark now.” 

‘Leetle Mose” was a name to conjure 
with ; even the wife denied herself the 
luxury of the last word, so lost was she 
in the mother. She put the piggin hasti 
ly upon her head, and went, with the erect, 
graceful pose that the prosaic weight fos- 
ters, down the winding path beyond the 
spring to the bars where the red cow 
stood lowing. 


The household idol, sitting upon the 
step, witha grave, inscrutable countenance, 
silently watched her departure, then sud- 
denly set up a loud and bitter wail of 


desertion. It was in vain that she paused 
and called back promises of return, albeit 
he understood well the language which 
so far he refused to speak; in vain that 
his father came and sat beside him on the 
step, and patted him with a large hand 
upon his limited back. It was too good 
an opportunity for the lamentation in 
which ** leetle Mose” was prone to indulge. 
He had a reputation that extended far 
beyond his ken —for the bars bounded 
his world—not, however, that he would 
have cared. He was known throughout 
many a cove, and even in the settlement, 
as the ‘‘ wust chile ever seen, an’ a jedg- 
mint, ef the truth war known, on Stephen 
an’ Adelaide Yates fur hevin’ been so fly- 
away an’ headstrong in thar single days, 
both of ‘em wild ez deer, an’ gin over ter 
dancin’ an’ foolishness.”? It was with a 
certain grim satisfaction that the settle- 
ment hearkened to the fact that they were 
‘‘mighty tame now.” Thus Dagon’s fil- 
ial exploits lacked no plaudits. His men- 
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received due meed. 
‘** He be powerful smart, though; he won't 
let ‘em hey no mo’ comp’ny ‘n he can 
help. I reckon he knows they wouldn't 
‘tend ter him ef they hed ennything else 
they could tend ter. Sometimes that chile 
be a-settin’ on the front porch sorter peace- 
able, from hollerin’,”’ his 
maternal great-aunt Jerushy chronicled 
to a coterie of pleased gossips, ‘‘an’ ef he 


tal capacities, too, 


restin’ hisse’f 


see a wagon a-stoppin’ at the gate, or a 
visitor a-walkin’ up the path, he'll mos’ 
lif’ the roof off with his screeches. An 
screech he will till they leaves: he hev 
me deef fur life. I 
spend consider’ble o° my time with that 
young couple ’—and there was an ousted 
Aunt Jerushy’s manner. 
‘“It makes his dad an’ mam ‘shamed fur 
true, his kerryin’s on; they air bowed 
down ter the yearth.” 

The wide-spread strictures on 
idol were 
worshippers. 


mos’ made useter 


suggestion in 


their 
bitter to the parental 
Often, with a badgered as- 
pect, they took counsel together and re- 
peated in helpless dudgeon the criticism 
of his kindred and neighbors. It was 
powerless to shake their loyalty. Even 
his father, whom he chose to regard with 
a lowering and suspicious mien, unless it 
were in the dead hours of the night, when 
he developed a morbid craving to be 
trotted back and forth and up and down 
the puncheon floor, was flattered with the 
smallest tokens of his confidence. 

He had an admirable perseverance. He 
sat still weeping in the midst of his pink 
fat with much distortion of countenance 
and display of gums, and loud vocal ex- 
ercises, when Adelaide returned. She 
cast upon her husband a look of such 
deep reproach that he divined that she 
suspected him of having gone to the ex- 
treme length of smiting Dagon in her ab- 
sence, and despite his clear conscience he 
could but look guilty. 

‘*Oh, Mose!” he said, outdone, as he 
‘*ve air so mean—ye air so durned 
mean !” 

But the callow wrath of the‘ leetle Mose” 
was more formidable than the displeasure 
of the big man, and his heart burned at 
the short reply of his wife, a sarcastic ‘‘ I 
reckon so! when he protested that he 
had done nothing to Mose to which any 
fair-minded infant could have taken ex- 
ceptions. The vocalizations of Dagon 
were of such unusual power this evening 
that his strength failed shortly after sup- 


very 


rose, 
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per, and he was asleep earlier than his 
ordinary hour, for he was something of a 
late bird. Belying all his traits, he look 
ed angelic as he lay in his little rude box 
cradle. When the moonlight came creep 
ing through the door it found him there, 
with a smile on his rose-leaf lips, and boti: 
his pink hands unclasped on the coverlet 
Adelaide, despite the silence and studious 
air of preoccupation she had maintained 
toward her husband, could but beg Yates 
to observe his beauty as she sank down, 
dead-beat, on the door-step to rest, but still 
keeping one hand on the rocker of the 
cradle, for motion was pleasing to ** leetle 
Mose,” and by this requisition he doubt 
less understood that he could absorb and 
occupy his elders even when he was un 
conscious. 

‘* He's purty enough, the Lord knows,” 
the dejected father assented, as he sat 
smoking his pipe at a little distance on 
the step of the porch. ‘‘I dun‘no’, though, 
what ails him ter take sech a spite at me. 
I do all I kin ter pleasure him.” 

Adelaide experienced a vicarious qualm 
of conscience. ‘* He ‘ain't got no spite at 
you-uns,” she said, reassuringly, in the 
hope that her words could speak louder 
than Dagon’s actions. ‘‘It’s jes his teeth 
harry him so.” 

‘‘An’ ye didn’t useter be so easy sot 
agin me.” He preferred this complaint 
after a meditative puff of the pipe. There 
is a melancholy pleasure in the réle of 
domestic martyr. He was beginning to 
enjoy himself. 

‘*T ain’t sot agin ye; but somebody hev 
got ter take up an’ gin up fur leetle Mose. 
Men folks hain’t got no patience with lee- 
tle chil’n.” 

‘T never knowed what ‘twar ter gin 
up afore,” he protested. ‘‘I ’ain’t done 
nuthin’ else sence Mose war born. Don’t 
nowhar, don’t see nuthin’ nor no- 
body.” . 

He smoked languidly for a few mo- 
ments, then, with decision: ‘‘ Thar ain’t 
no use in it. We-uns mought jes ez well 
hev gone ter the infair over yander in the 
Cove at Pettingill’s ez not ter-night, an’ 
got Aunt Jerushy ter bide with Moses till 
we kem back.” 

‘* Moses would hev hollered hisself inter 
a fit; he jes stiffens at the sight o’ Aunt 
Jerushy.” 

‘* Waal, then, we-uns mought hev tuk 
Moses along; I hev seen plenty o’ babies 
sleepin’ at a dance an’ camp-meetin’s, an’ 


ao 
go 





even fune’ls. I'll bet thar’s a right gmart 
chance of ’em over at Pettingill’s now.” 

‘* Mought cotch measles from some of 
‘em, too, or *hoopin’-cough,” said his wife, 
conclusively. 

There was no help for it. Seclusion 
with their Dagon was evidently their fate 
until ‘‘leetle Mose” should be grown to 
man’s estate. 

There was a long pause, in which the 
mercurial and socially disposed Yates 
dimly beheld the lengthening perspective 
of this prospect. He had been a dancer 
of famous activities and a joyous blade at 
all the mountain merrymakings, and he 
had married the liveliest girl of his ac- 
quaintance—with no little trouble, too, for 
she had been a mountain belle and some- 
thing of a coquette. He sometimes could 
hardly identify with these recollections 
the watchful-eyed and pensive little mo- 
ther and the home-staying wife. 

‘I wouldn’t mind it ef Moses didn’t 
treat me so mean,” he resumed, all his 
sensibilities sorely wounded. ‘‘I do de- 
clar’ I be kep’ hid out so in the woods that 
I war plumb flustered when I seen them 
valley men this evenin’ down thar at the 
mound. I wouldn't hev been s’prised 
none ef I hed jes sot out an’ run from 
‘em an’ hid a-hint a tree, like old folks 
‘low the Injuns useter do whenst they 
seen a white man.” 

‘** Ye never ‘lowed ez what set that val- 
ley man ter talkin’ "bout the Leetle Peo- 
ple,” she said, seeking to divert his mind 
from his unfilial son, and to open a more 
congenial topic. Her eyes, full of the 
moonlight, turned toward the slope where 
the sheen, richly metallic and deeply yel- 
low,rested ; the rising disk itself was visible 
through the gap in the mountains; much 
of the world seemed in some sort unaware 
of its advent, and lay in the shadow, dark 
and stolid, in a dull invisibility, as though 
without form and void. The moon had 
not yet scaled the heights of the great 
range; only that long clifty gorge cleaving 
its mighty heart was radiant with the fore- 
cast of the splendors of the night, and 
through its vistas, upon the mystic burial- 
ground, fell the pensive light like a beni- 
son. 

He too glanced toward it with a kind- 
ling eye and an alert interest. 

‘‘He ‘pears ter be a powerful cur’us 
man. Somebody ‘lowed he war a-diggin’ 
fur jugs an sech ez the Injuns hed— 
leastwise them ez built the mounds; he 
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‘lows ‘twarn’t no Injuns; an’ Pete Dinks 
tole it ez how the jugs mus’ be like that’n 
ez Felix Guthrie ‘lowed war in the grave 
o’ one o’ the Leetle People.” 

He paused. She turned her white, 
startled face toward him, her eyes dis- 
tended. Her voice was bated with hor- 
ror—a mere whisper. 

‘What grave? How do Fee onder 
take ter know sech ez air in the Stranger 
People’s graves?” 

In his instant irritation because of the 
problem of her mental attitude he lifted 
his voice, and it sounded strident abeve 
the droning susurrus of the cicada which 
filled the summer night with its drowsy 
monotone,and the insistent iteration of the 
falls. 

‘*Gloryful gracious, Adelaide, surely 
ye mus’ hev hearn ez how one o’ them 
big rocks in the water-fall thar fell from 
the top wunst, an’ crashed down inter the 
ruver. An’ it kerried cornsider’ble o' the 
yearth along the ruver-bank with it, an’ 
tuk off the top slab o’ the stone coffin o’ 
one o’ these hyar Leetle People. They 
hain’t buried more’n two feet deep. An’ 
Fee—’twar on his lan’—he had ter move 
his fence back’ards, an’ whilst he war 
about it he got that slab an’ put it whar 
it b longed, an’ kivered the grave agin. 
An’ so he seen the jug in thar with the 
bones. The jug hed shells in it, Fee say, 
an’ the skeleton hed beads round its neck. 
That all happened, now ez I kem ter study 
on it, afore ye an’ me war married.” 

His acerbity had evaporated in the in- 
terest of the narration, and in the evolu- 
tion of an excellent reason for her igno- 
rance of these things that had happened 
previous to her advent into the neighbor- 
hood. He did not notice that she took 
no advantage of the excuse to upbraid 
him with his readiness to find fault, that 
she made no rejoinder as she sat, her head 
depressed, her whole attitude crouching, 
her dilated eyes fixed with a horror-strick- 
en fascination upon the pygmy burial- 
ground, which lay in a broad, lucent ex- 
panse of the yellow moonlight still stream- 
ing through the illuminated gorge of the 
mountains into an otherwise dusky world. 
The events of the afternoon were reassert- 
ing themselves anew in his mind. He 
laughed a little as he reviewed them. 

‘* Fee hed been huntin’ with me ter-day, 
an’ this valley man—I b’lieve they ‘lowed 
his name war Shattuck, an’ he air alawyer 
whar he kem from; he don’t dig fura 
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living—whenst he hearn “bout that, he 
say, quick ez lightning: ‘ Would ye know 
the spot agin? What made ye leave the 
jar thar? What made ye put the slab 
back?’ An’ Fee—ye know how crusty 
an’ sour an’ cantankerous he be—lhe say, 
‘Them Leetle People air folks, an’ I hev 
no call ter go grave-robbin’ ez Il knows 
on!’ That thar Shattuck turned fire-red in 
a minit. He air a mighty nice, sa-aft- 
spoken, perlite man, though spindlin’. 
An’ he talked mos’ly ter me arter that—Fee 
stood by an’ listened—an’ I liked Shattuck 
middlin’ well. He ‘lowed ez ‘twar im- 
portant ter know fur the history of the 
kentry—an’ he did sound sorter like he 
war vagrantin’ in his mind—ter know ef 
them Leetle People war grown folks or 
jes chil’n. He b’lieve they war jes chil’n, 
but ef he could see jes one skull he could 
tell.” 

Adelaide gasped; she reached out her 
hand mechanically and laid it upon the 
feet of the baby curled up in his soft, 
warm nest. Her husband’s glance ab- 
sently followed her movement, but he 
went on unheeding: 

‘**An’ Fee, standin’ stare-gazin’ him, ez 
sullen ez a bar with a sore head, axed, 


‘How kin ye tell? ez much ez ter say, 


‘Ye lie!’ But Shattuck war perlite ez 
ever. ‘Many ways; by their teeth, for 
instance—their wisdom teeth.’ Then he 
went a-maunderin’ on ‘bout a man he 
knowed ez could jes take a bone o’ a ani- 
mal ez he never seen, ez lived hyar afore 
the flood, an’ tell low tall ’twar an’ what 
it eat—I do declar he did sound like he 
war crazy, though he looked sensible ter 
the las’; an’ this larned man could actial- 
ly medjure an’ make a pictur’ of sech a 
animal out’n a few bones. An’ Fee, he 
jes stood listenin’ long enough ter say: 
‘Them Leetle Peovle never done me no 
harm, an’ I ain’t goin’ ter do them none 
jes ‘kase they air leetle an’ dead, an’ can’t 
holp tharse’fs. They may hev hed a use 
fur thar teeth in thar lifetime; I hain’t 
got no use fur ’em now.’ An’ he whurled 
around an’ put his foot inter his stirrup 
an’ war a-goin’ ter ride off, whenst the 
valley man cotch his bridie an’ say, *‘ Ye 
hev got no objections ter my excavatin’ 
on yer land, though?” 

He laughed lazily. ~‘I do declar ‘twar 
too durned funny. Fee didn’t know what 
the long-tongued sinner meant by ‘ex- 
eavatin’,’ an’ I didn’t nuther till arter- 
ward. But Fee, he jes wanted ter be 
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contyairy, no matter what, so he jes say, 
powerful glum, * I dun‘no’ ‘bout that,’ an’ 
rid off down the road. An’ this Shattuck 
he jes stood lookin’ arter Fee with his 
chin cocked up in the air, an’ he say, 
‘That's a sweet youth! He speaks out 
right plain and spunky fur sich a spindlin 
man. Everybody laughed but Rhodes 
he looked mightily tuck back ter hev his 
friend making game o’ the mounting folks. 
Fee’s vote counts jes the same ez ef hx 
war ez pleasant ez a basket o’ chips. So 
Rhodes, he sorter frowned up an’ say: * Y« 
don’t onderstan’ Felix Guthrie. He air 
a good-hearted man, but he ’ain’t been 
treated right, an’ it’s sorter soured him 
He’s good at heart, though.’ An’ this 
Shattuck ‘peared ter take the hint; he say 
sorter stridin’ about, off-hand, an’ tliat 
leetle soft hat o’ his’n on the side o’ his 
head, ‘I mus’ make frien’s with him, then ; 
I mus’ git on the right side o’ him.’ An 
up spoke one o’ them Peakes—they war 
holpin’ ter look on at the few ez war will 
in’ ter dig,‘ Theonly way,’ hesay, ‘termake 
frien’s with Fee Guthrie air ter fondle him 
with a six-shooter.’ Shattuck laffed. But 
Rhodes, he be a-shettin’ him up all the 
time, an’ a-hintin’ at him, an’ a-lookin’ 
oneasy. Rhodes air skeered ‘bout his 
‘lection, ef the truth war knowed.” 

He stretched his arms above his head 
and drew a long sigh of pleasurable rem 
iniscence. ‘‘ We hed a right sorter socia- 
ble evenin’. I'll be bound they air all 
over yander at the infair now. I know 
Rhodes danced at the weddin’ the tother 
night at Gossam’s, an’ they do say he 
kissed the bride, though they mought hev 
been funnin’ "bout'n that.” 

He looked at her once more, noticing at 
last her absorbed, intent expression, her 
lustrous, thoughtful eyes, the thrill of 
some feeling unknown to him in her 
hand as she laid it upon his, and asked in 
an irrelevant, mysterious, apprehensive 
tone, ‘* What do ‘ excavate’ mean ?” 

‘‘Hey ?” he exclaimed. He had already 
forgotten what he had said, in the flex- 
ibility of his shallow mental processes, 
and recalled it by an effort. ‘‘Shucks! 
Jes dig—that’s all. Folks hev got a heap 
0’ cur’ous words 0’ late years.” 

Her grasp tightened convulsively on his 
arm, ‘‘’Mongst the graves o’ the Leetle 
People ?” 

He nodded, looking at her with vague 
surprise and gathering anger. 

‘‘He sha’n’t!” she cried, finding her 
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voice suddenly, and it rang out shrilly 
into the soft, perfumed night air. ‘‘ It’s 
in rifle range—the Leetle People’s bury- 
in’-groun’. I hev got aim enough ter 
stop his meddlin’, pryin’ han’s ‘mongst 
them pore Leetle People. An’ I'll do it, 
too,” she added, in a lower tone. 

Her grasp had relaxed, for he had 
sprung to hjs feet and stood looking at 
her, infinitely shocked, the image of the un- 
offending gentleman and scholar, whom 
she threatened, in his mind, all unaware 
how it differed from the vampire - like 
ghoul of her ignorant fancy. 

‘“‘ Adelaide,” he exclaimed, with that 
accent of authority which he seldom as- 
sumed, ‘‘hesh up! Tech that rifle, an’ Pll 
turn ye out’n my door!” 

She too was standing; she turned a 
stony face, white in the moonlight, upon 
him as if she could not realize his words, 
but her eyes were slowly kindling with a 
fury before which he quailed. 

He was, however, in every way the 
stronger, and the gravity of the crisis 
taught him how to use his strength. 

‘*Take them words back,” he reiterated, 
as if all unaffrighted, ‘‘or I'll turn ye 
out’n my house forever, an’ ye'll leave 
leetle Mose hyar, for he b’longs ter me!” 

The fear that had quivered in his heart 
seemed suddenly translated into her eyes; 
they looked an eloquent reproach, then, 
suddenly, all the fire was quenched in 
tears, and she sank down sobbing by the 
side of the cradle, leaving him stand- 
ing there triumphant, it is true, but find- 
ing bitterness in his victory. He sat 
down presently in his former posture, 
feeling ill-used and reproachful and in- 
dignant. It was difficult to resume the 
conversation in the tone which he had 
maintained, and, as she persistently wept, 
he resorted to reproaches. 

‘**T dun’no’ what in Canaan is the rea- 
son ye an’ me can’t git along ’thout 
quar’lin’, We never used ter quar’] none 
in our courtin’ days, an’”—as a fresh 
burst of sobs accented and acquiesced in 
this statement, he hastened to put the 
blame upon her—‘‘ ye never used to talk 
so like a durned fool.” The chilly sensa- 
tion which her threat, so full of horror 
and intention, had caused him, renewed 
for the moment its thrill. 

***Tain’t like a fool,’”’ she declared, lift- 
ing her tearful face. ‘‘ Ef ‘tis, then the 
law’s a fool—the law ez ye set sech store 
on. Ain't the law agin diggin’ up folks’s 
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bones? I ain’t a-goin’ ter do nuthin’ 
*bout’n it, but ef ennybody war cotched 
at sech in the mounting buryin’-groun’ 
they'd hev a few ounces o’ lead ter tote 
off inside of ‘em ef they could git away 
at all, an’ ye know they would.” 

The difference of their stand-point—his 
normal views unconsciously modified by 
the talk of the scientific theorist, in which 
sentiment was easily subordinated to the 
acquisition of valuable knowledge, none 
of which could he adequately impart at 
second-hand to her, quivering as she was 
with the idea of sacrilege and the sanctity 
of the tomb—baffled him for the moment; 
he hesitated; he found no words to con- 
vey the impressions he had received; then 
he gave way to the anger always the se- 
quence of the antagonism of opinion be- 
tween them. 

‘* Ye don’t sense nuthin’, an’ ye dun’no’ 
nuthin’, an’ ye can’t larn nuthin’.” 

‘**I don’t want ter larn sech ez ye pear 
ter pick up in the settlemints,” she retort- 
ed, with spirit. ‘‘ Robbin’ the dead an’ 
sech! I'd ruther stay at home an’ jes ‘so- 
ciate with leetle Moses—a sight ruther.” 

‘*T hedn’t,” he declared, roughly. He 
rose to his feet. ‘‘I don’t hev no peace 
at home. I reckon I mought ez well go 
whar I don’t get quar’led with ez much. 
I mought jes ez well be at the infair ez 
hyar.” 

‘‘Jes ez well,” she sarcastically as- 
sented. 

He stepped past her into the room to 
lay aside his shot-pouch and powder-horn, 
as not meet accoutrement for a festive 
gathering. 

‘*Ye hed better kerry yer rifle. Ain’t 
ye feared ef ye leave it hyar I mought 
take aim at suthin’ in the Leetle People’s 
buryin’-ground ?” she said, looking up at 
him from her lowly seat on the floor, her 
eyes hard and dry and bright. 

‘*Edzac’ly; fool enough fur ennything,” 
he declared; but it was empty-han 
he stepped out into the moonli 

She made no effort to de 
did not call him back. Hg 
in the shadow of the great*h 
about the spring, and looked up at the 
little house. The moon was above the 
mountains now, nearly full and radiant. 
Trailing luminous mists crept over the 
summits after it, and caught the light. 
All the world shared in its gracious splen- 
dors now, and the great gap, the gorge of 
the river, bereft of the unique illumination 
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its rugged vistas had monopolized while 
all was dark about it, seemed melancholy 
and pensive, of reduced prominence and 
blurred effect. 

The dew glistened on the slanting 
roof of the little log cabin; the vines 
swayed duplicated by their moving shad- 
ows, and where the moonlight fell un- 
broken through the doorway he saw, 
against the dark background of the inte- 
rior, Adelaide, still sitting on the floor be- 
side the cradle, and he heard the mono- 
tone of the rockers as they thumped to 
and fro. 

He heard it long after distance had 
nullified the sound. The way-side katy- 
did must needs sing her song in cho- 
rus with it; the tree-toad shrilling stridu- 
lously but bore it a burden. Even the 
roar of the water-fall was secondary, how- 
ever it might pervade and thrill the wil- 
derness. More than once, as he went 
along the dark and dewy road, he paused 
doubtfully, half minded to retrace his 
way. ‘‘I oughtn’t ter hev tuck Adelaide 
up so sharp. Sence she hev hearn the 


notion ez them Leetle People war jes lee- 
tle chil’n, like Mose, she'll set mo’ store by 
‘em, jes ter complimint him, ter the las’ 


day she live. Id hate ter be sech a fool 
*bout leetle Mose ez she be.” He shook 
his head solemnly as he stood in the 
road, the odor of the azaleas in the dense 
undergrowth and the balsamic breath 
of the low-hanging firs wafting to him, 
all fibrously a-glitter wherever the moon 
touched the dew in the dense midst of 
their shadows. ‘‘An’ she ‘pears ter 
think herse’f gifted with wisdom now- 
"days, an’ sets up ter make remarks ez 
sobersided ez ef she war risin’ fifty year 
old. ’Fore she war married she never 
hed no ’pinions on nuthin’—ez frisky eza 
squir'] an’ ez nimble. An’ now’days she 
’ain’t got nuthin’ but ’pinions, an’ air ez 
sot in her doctrines an ez solemn ez the 
rider, an’ ez slow-spoken.” 

W hile he still hesitated, there came into 
his mind a foretaste of this slow diction, 
fashioned to reproach or to ill-disguised 
triumph in sedulously casual phrase, that 
would greet him should he return home, 
his threat of attending the infair all un- 
accomplished. He would have been glad 
enough to be sitting once more upon the 
low step of the little porch, with Adelaide 
and the cradle of the slumbering Dagon 
close by; but the pleasures of the festive 
gathering, grown all at once strangely 
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vapid and sterile to his imagination, lay 
between him and the return to this calm 
domestic sphere, or else he relinquished 
all pretence of conserving those elements 
of primacy which he should arrogate and 
maintain. 

‘* It’s time Adelaide hed fund out who's 
the head o’ this hyarfambly. “Tain’t her 
an’ ’tain’t leetle Mose, an’ she ain't a-goin 
ter larn no younger.” 


II. 


In those open fields surrounding the 
Pettingill cabin, where the infair was in 
progress, the moonlight seemed to reach 
its richest effulgence. There was some 
thing in the delicate blue-green tint of 
the broad blades of the waving Indian 
corn, upon which the dew lay with a glit 
ter like that of the whetted edge of a keen 
weapon, which was not revoked by the 
night, being of so chaste and fine a tone 
that it comported with that limited scale 
of color which the moon countenances 
With the unbroken splendor upon it, all 
the brighter because of the deep sombre 
forests above and the dense dark jungle 
of the laurel below—for the corn stood 
upon so steep a slope that how it was cul 
tivated seemed a marvel to the unaccus 
tomed eye—it was visible, beaconwise, a 
long way to Stephen Yates as he ap- 
proached on the country road; even after 
he had crossed the river, stepping ginger 
ly from stone to stone, and commenced 
the steep ascent of the wooded slope, lhe 
could still catch glimpses now and then 
of this dazzling supernal green through 
the heavy black shadows of the great 
trees, from the foliage of which every 
vestige of color had been expunged. An- 
other light presently came from a dif- 
ferent direction—came goading the dull 
ed and preoccupied mind of the young 
man into fresh receptivities. A sound 
arose other than the tinkling metallic 
tremors and gurglings of the mountain 
stream —the sound of a fiddle; a poor 
thing enough, doubtless, but voicing a 
wild, plaintive melody, which pervaded 
the woods with vibrant rhythmic tones, 
even in the distances, where it wandered 
fitfully and faint, and now and again was 
lost. It issued from out a great tawny 
flare, under the deep boughs of the trees, 
that grew a brighter yellow as Yates ap- 
proached, soon resolving itself into the il- 
luminated squares of the doors and win- 
dows of the Pettingill cabin. More than 
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once figures, with gigantic shadows that 
reached to the tops of the trees, eclipsed 
these lights, and suggested to him the su- 
perannuated spectators of the festivities, 
looking in upon them from porch and 
window. Certain masses of shadow be 
gan to be differentiated amidst the dusky, 
tawny vistas in the darkness, now only 
vaguely asserting an alien texture from 
the heavy shade of the foliage, and now 
becoming definite and recognizable as 
sundry household furnishings, evicted 
and thrust upon the bare ground to make 
room for the dancing. The loom cut a 
sorry figure standing out under the trees. 
Dimly discerned in the flare, it seemed to 
wear an aspect of forlorn astonishment, 
consciously grotesque and discouraged. 
And then, as the path wound, it receded 
to obscurity, and his attention was be- 
spoken by the spinning- wheels close by 
the wood-pile, all ateeter on the uneven 
flooring of the chips, and now and again, 
as if by a common impulse, awhir! in a 
solemn, hesitant revolution,as some trick- 
sy wind came ou’ of the woods and went 
its way. 

A sinuous turn of the river brought it 
close to the Pettingill cabin; for even in 
the darkness you might see the stars, all 
come down to the earth, the splendid 
Lyra playing in the ripples. A flare too 
from the festive halls glassed itself in 
certain shallows; the rainbow hues of 
the warping bars were reflected in this 
placid surface, and the great gaunt frame 
for the first time beheld its skeleton pro- 
portions. The rhythmic beat of the un- 
tiring feet on the puncheons within pulsed 
with the palpitations of the stars; the 
fiddle sang and sang, unmindful of the 
chanting cicada without and the frogs in- 
toning their sylvan runes by the water- 
side. All the night seemed given over, in 
a certain languorous, subtly pensive way, 
to the rustic merrymaking of the infair, 
and only Stephen Yates felt himself an 
intruder and out of place. As his step 
fell upon the porch, in its most secluded 
and shadowy corner, he winced to note 
the quick, alert turning from the window 
of a shaggy gray head, and the keen, peer- 
ing eyes of the hospitably intent father 
of the bridegroom, who made the feast. 

‘** Ye, Steve?” he cried out. ‘‘ What ye 
kem a-sneakin’ up ter the house that-a- 
way fur? Howdy? howdy?” 

This stentorian welcome, pitched high 
to drown the sound of the dancing and 
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the long-drawn cadence of the violin, had 
diverted the attention of the by-standers, 
who, their faces unfamiliar in the effects 
of the high lights from the windows and 
the deep shadows of the darkness without, 
all turned to gaze at the new-comer, and 
to assist at the colloquy. 

‘*We-uns hey all been a-gittin’ married 
round hyar lately. Whar’s that purty 
wifeo’ yourn? Lef’ her at home!” There 
was a genuine dismay and acovert rebuke 
in the very inflections of the host’s voice, 
although he sought to make it as hearty 
and effervescent as before. ‘‘ Lef’ her at 
home? Ter mind the baby? Waal,we air 
a-goin’ ter miss her, but mebbe the baby 
would hev missed her mo’. Waal, ye air 
welcome, ennyhow.” 

‘They tell me, Yates,” remarked one 
of the by-standers, with the pious inten- 
tion of making himself disagreeable, ‘‘ ez 
you-uns hev got the meanes’ baby in the 
kentry. Plumb harries ye out’n house 
an’ home with the temper of him.” 

‘‘T hev hearn that too,” confirmed an- 
other, the gleaming teeth of his half- 
illumined face attesting his relish of the 
abashed attitude of the forlorn Benedict. 
‘| hev hearn ’way down ter Hang-Over 
Mountain big tales *bout’n the survigrous 
temper o’ that thar brat o’ yourn. They 
‘low they kin hear him holler plumb ter 
the Leetle Tennessee.” 

The others exchanged glances of deri- 
sion. The goaded father plucked up a 
trifle of spirit. 

‘He may hev a survigrous temper, an’ 
he do holler; he hev got the lungs ter do 
it; fur I tell yer now he’s a whale! He 
air goin’ ter be the Big Man o’ these 
mountings—a reg'lar Samson.” 

‘Sure enough?’ demanded the host, 
who, in his double character of entertain- 
er and father, showed more interest in 
‘‘leetle Mose” than the bachelors felt, 
except as he subdued his paternal relative 
and rendered him ridiculous. 

‘Yes, sir. Git him to stand on his feet, 
sir, an’ I tell ye his head will reach that 
high.” Yates measured off a length of 
the post at least twice the height of 
Moses. ‘‘ He’s a whale!” And, with a 
gravely triumphant nod, he pushed bold- 
ly into the room, although he knew that 
the row of elderly women against the wall 
were commenting upon his ‘‘ insurance” 
in appearing without his wife, thence pro- 
ceeding, doubtless, to tear the character of 
the *‘leetle Moses” in such manner as that 
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flimsy and much rent and riddled fabric 
was capable of being further shredded. 
The floor trembled and elastically vi- 
brated to the tread of the dancers. The 
fiddler was seated in a rickety chair, pre- 
cariously perched upon a table that evi- 
dently felt also the recurrent thrills of 
the measured pace. An intimation of the 
reverence in which his genius was held 
was given in the generous glass at the 
feet of the musician, never allowed to 
grow empty, however often, with a dex- 
terous downward lurch, he caught it up 
and applied it to his lips in the intervals 
of the ‘‘ figures,” which he eried aloud in 
a stentorian voice. The big boots on his 
long crossed legs swayed above the heads 
of the community; his own head was not 
far from the festoons of red peppers swing- 
ing from the brown beams, his face was 
rapt, his cheek bowed on the violin; his 
eyes were half closed, and yet his vision 
was clear enough to detect any effort 
on the part of a passer-by to perpetrate 
the threadbare joke of appropriating the 
glass at his feet devoted to his refresh- 
ment. Then the fiddle-bow demonstra- 
ted a versatile utility in the sharp rap 
which it could deal, and its swiftness 
in resuming its more ostensible uses. 
There was little laughter amongst the 
young hunters and their partners. They 
danced with glistening eyes and flushed 
cheeks and a solemn agility, each man- 
date of the fiddler watched for with ex- 
pectant interest and obeyed with silent 
alacrity. They were all familiar to Steve 
Yates, looking on from the vantage- 
gronnd of his twenty-two years at the 
scenes of his youth, as it were; for in this 
primitive society the fact that he was a 
married man rendered him as ineligible 
as a dancing partner as the palsy could 
have done. Only Leonard Rhodes seem- 
ed something of a novelty. He hailed 
from the county town, and was a candi- 
date for the Legislature. In the nimble 
pursuance of the road to success and fame 
he mingled in the dance, and he would 
have esteemed it fortunate could ‘his de- 
voirs have always been as congenial. He 
affected a pronounced rural air, although 
even his best manners were further from 
the cosmopolitan standard at which he 
habitually aimed than he himself was 
aware. He was a tall, well-built, brown- 
haired young man, with a deeply sun- 
burned face, a small, laughing brown 
eye, a reddish-brown waving beard of a 
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fine tint and lustre, which he usually had 
dyed a darker tone to evade the red color 
considered so great a defect in that region. 
Owing to the length of his absence from 
his home in the interests of his canvass, 
and the lack of the village barber and his 
arts, it had quite regained its pristine val- 
ue. He wore sedulously his old clothes, 
which upon his handsome figure hardly 
looked so old or so plain or so democratic 
as he would fain have had his constituents 
see them, or indeed as the garments would 
have seemed on another man. He danced 
impartially and successively with every 
girl in the room; and it was well for his 
prospects, doubtless, that he had such elas 
tic and tough resources for this amuse- 
ment at his command, since the neglect 
of any one of the fair might have resulted 
in the loss of an indefinite number of 
votes among her relatives of the sterner 
sex. His opponent, a family man of forty- 
five, was in disastrous eclipse. He could 
only stand in a corner with an elderly 
codger, who was painfully unresponsive 
to his remarks and his jolly stories, and 
whose attention was prone to wander 
from his long, cadaverous, bearded face 
as he talked, and to follow the mazes of 
the dance. 

Yates bethought himself of Rhodes’s 
friend the archzeologist, and catching sight 
of him lounging in a window on one side 
of the room, his face lightened with the 
first suggestion of pleasure that the even- 
ing had offered. He made the tour of 
the room gradually, pausing now to keep 
out of the way of the dancers; now dart- 
ing mouse-like along the wall in the rear 
of a couple advancing to the centre; now 
respectfully edging past a row of the 
mountain dowagers seated in splint-bot- 
tomed chairs,and talking with loud, shrill 
glee, bestowing but scant recognition on 
the man who had left his wife at home. 
At last, after many hair-breadth escapes, 
he reached Mr. Shattuck where he lolled 
upon the window-seat. 

‘*How hev ye been a-comin’ on?” 
Yates demanded, looking down at him 
with a pleased smile. 

For Mr. Shattuck, without the affecta- 
tion of rustic proclivities, made his way 
so fairly into the predilections of the 
mountaineers that his friend Rhodes, 
who held himself a famous tactician and 
full of all the finer enterprises to capture 
public favor, had asked more than once 
how he managed it. 
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‘1 don’t manage it,” the other had 
said. 

He was a man of some twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age, of medium height and 
with a slender figure, clad somewhat neg 
ligently in a dark suit of flannel; he 
wore a small, soft blue hat with an up- 
turned brim, which left his features un- 
shaded. They were very keenly chiselled 
features, not otherwise striking, but their 
clear cutting imparted delicacy and inti 
mations of refined force to his pale, nar- 
row face. He had a long, drooping 
brown mustache, and his hair, cut close, 
was of a kindred tint, but darker. His 
eyes were full of light and life, darkly 
gray, and heavily lashed, and as they 
rested upon the scene, unique to his expe- 
rience, for he was city bred, one might 
never have divined the circumstance of 
initiation, so ready an acceptance of it all 
in its best interpretations did they con- 
vey. He made apparently no effort to 
assume this air and mental attitude. As 
he looked up, his glance was singularly 
free and unaffected. 

‘*T’'m taking it all in,” he said. 

Yates, his fancy titillated by a fresh in- 
terest, his blood beginning to pulse at last 
to the rhythm of happiness in the air, for 
which the old fiddle marked the time, 
grudged himself so much pleasure which 
Adelaide could not share. His heart 
was warm with the thought of her; a 
subtle pain of self-reproach thrilled 
through his consciousness, and presently 
her name was on his lips. 

**My wife,” he said, with unwonted 
communicativeness to the stranger, ‘‘ she’s 
a great hand fur sech goin’s on ez this; 
an’ sech a dancer! Ye mought ez well 
compare a herd o’ cows ter a nimble 
young fawn ez compare them gals ter 
Adelaide.” 

As he roared this out with all the force 
of his lungs above the violin and the re- 
current beat of the dancing feet, his en- 
thusiasm re-enforcing the distinctness and 
volume of his speech, the careless Mr. 
Shattuck became slightly embarrassed, 
and looked about from one side to the oth- 
er, as if fearful that the colloquy might be 
overheard. But no one seemed to notice 
except a certain long and lank moun- 
taineer standing hard by, grizzled and 
middle-aged, who bore enthusiastic testi- 
mony to the same effect, leaning down to 
Shattuck to make himself heard. 

‘Yes, sir; a plumb beautiful dancer: 
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light on her feet, I tell ye! The purties’ 
gal ennywhar round hyar. I hev know- 
ed her sence she war no bigger’n that 
thar citizen over yander.”’ 

He gave a jerk of his thumb toward a 
twelve-months’ child on the outskirts of 
the crowd standing at the knee of his 
grandmother, who supported him in an 
upright posture by keeping a clutch upon 
his petticoats, while he bobbed up and 
down in time to the music, thumping 
first one foot and then the other upon the 
floor, emulating and imitating the dan- 
cers, participating in the occasion with 
the zest of a born worldling. His grave 
face, his glittering eye, his scarlet plump 
ness of cheek, and his evident satisfac- 
tion in his own performance combined 
to secure an affectionate ridicule from 
the by-standers; but he, and indeed all 
else, was unobserved by the dancers. 

‘*Ef I hed thunk Adelaide would hev 
put up with sech ez you-uns, I'd hev tried 
myself,” protested the elderly bachelor, 
‘though I ain’t much of a marryin’ man 
in gineral.” 

Yates received this with less geniality. 
‘Ye needn't hev gin verse’f the trouble,” 
he retorted. ‘* Haffen the mounting tried 
thar luck, an’ war sent away with thar 
finger in thar mouth.” 

‘“*An’ ’mongst ’em all she made ch’ice 
of a man ez goes a-pleasurin’ whilst she 
be lef’ ter set at home like a old ‘oman,” 
and with a nod, half reproach, half de- 
rision, he strolled away. 

A mild form of pleasuring certainly, to 
watch the solemn capering of the young 
mountaineers to and fro on the shaking 
puncheons, the vibrations of which, com- 
municated to the tallow dips sputtering 
upon every shelf and table, caused the 
drowsy yellow light to so fluctuate that 
with the confusion and the wild whirl of 
dancing figures the details of the scene 
were like some half-discriminated furnish- 
ings of adream. Such as it was, Yates’s 
conscience gave him a sharper pang, es- 
pecially when he thought of her as he 
had seen her last, the quiet, pure moon- 
light falling fibrous and splendid through 
the open door upon her grieved, upturned 
face as she crouched on the floor beside 
the sleeping child, angelic in his smiling, 
pensive dreams. Yates had been harsh, 
and he felt this so poignantly that he 
gave himself no plea of justification. All 
that she had said had been natural and 
devoid of intention; only his alert cen- 
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soriousness could call it in question—he 
who had been her choice of all the moun- 
tain. 

‘* Adelaide ain't keerin’ fur sech ez 
this,” he said, loftily. ‘‘A nangel o’ 
light couldn’t ‘tice her away from leetle 
Mose. She fairly dotes on all the other 
chil’n in the worl’ jes out’n complimint 
ter leetle Mose. I hed a plumb quar’] 
with her this evenin’,” he added, turning 
to the archzologist with a smile, ‘‘ arter 
I hed told her ez ye reckoned them Leetle 
People buried thar on the rise war nuthin’ 
but chil’n. She jes fired up, sir, an’ 
‘lowed ef ye went a-foolin’ round them 
with yer fine book-larnin’ she'd pick ye 
off with a rifle. Leetle Mose hev made 
her mighty tender to all the chil’n.” 

Shattuck glanced up with a good-na- 
tured laugh; he recognized only fan- 
tastic hyperbole in the threat, and Yates 
onee more experienced a qualm of self- 
reproach to realize how seriously he had 
regarded it, how heavily he had punished 
the extravagant, meaningless indigna- 
tion. 

‘*The only trouble 1 fear is getting the 
consent of the owner of the land,” Shat- 
tuck said, easily, and his eyes reverted to 


the object that had before absorbed his 


attention. It was not the maelstrom of 
‘*Ladies to the right.” Yates, follow- 
ing the direction of his intent gaze, expe- 
rienced a trifle of surprise that it should 
be nothing more striking than Letitia 
Pettingill, the daughter of the house, 
standing in the doorway silently watch- 
ing the dancing. 

‘‘A serap of a gal” she was esteemed 
in the mountains, being a trifle under 
the average height, and delicately built 
in proportion. The light flickering out 
upon the porch barely showed the dark 
green background of hop-vines in the 
black darkness without. Her dull, light- 
blue cotton dress, defined on this sombre 
hue, was swaying slightly aslant, the 
wind breaking the straight folds of the 
skirt. Her complexion was of a clear 
creamy tone, the hair, curling on her 
brow, and massed at the nape of the 
neck and there tied closely, the thick, 
short, curling ends hanging down, was 
a dusky brown, not black, and her eyes, 
well set and heavily lashed, were of that 
definite blue that always seems doubly 
radiant and lucent when illumined by an 
artificial light. Her small straight fea- 
tures had little expression, but her lips 
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were finely cut and delicately red. She 
held up one arm against the door-post, 
and bent her inscrutable eyes on the quick 
ening whirl. 

‘*Waal, what Fee Guthrie kin see in 
her or what she kin see in Fee Guthrie 
ter fall in love with one another beats 
my time,” said Yates, with a grin, com 
menting openly upon the focus of the 
other’s attention. 

Mr. Shattuck evidently perceived some- 
thing of interest in her; he did not lift 
his eyes, but he rejoined with freshened 
animation : 

‘‘Guthrie? The young ‘bear with the 
sore head’ who owns the pygmy bury- 
ing-ground?”’ 

‘*That very actial bear,” cried Yates, 
delighted with this characterization of his 
friend and neighbor. ‘‘His old cabin 
thar’s bout tumbled down; ’twar lef’ him 
by his gran’dad; an’ he lives up on the 
mounting with his step-mam; but he owns 
that house too; hisdad’s dead. Some folks 
low,” he continued, rehearsing with evi- 
dent gusto the gossip, ‘‘ez he don’t keep 
company with Litt Pettingill. He jes sot 
by her wunst at camp-meetin’,’kase him 
an’ her war all the sinners present, an’ 
that started the tale; everybody else war 
either convicted o’ sin, an’ at the mourn- 
er’s bench, or else shoutin’ saints o’ the 
Lord, prayin’ an’ goin’ ’mongst the mourn- 
ers. I never hearn tell o’ nobody keepin’ 
comp’ny with Letishy Pettingill; I'll be 
bound it ‘ll take a heap better-lookin’ gal 
‘n her ter suit Fee Guthrie.” 

‘‘T should like ter know where he'd 
find her,” observed Shattuck. 

Yates turned to bend the eye of aston- 
ished and questioning criticism upon the 
unconscious object of their scrutiny. 

‘Ye ‘low ez Litt Pettingill air well- 
favored, stranger?” he demanded at last, 
in amazement. 

‘*Very pretty and very odd. I never 
saw a face in the least like hers before.” 

‘** Waal!” exclaimed Yates. ‘* Litt Pet- 
tingill’s beauty air news ter the moun- 
tings. Some folks ‘low she hev got a 
cur’us kind o’ mind. Some even say she 
air teched in the’head.” His tone seemed 
to intimate that Mr. Shattuck, in the face 
of this fact, had reason to reform his 
standard of taste. 

That gentleman shook his own head 
in contemptuous negation. ‘Never m 
this world. Never with that face.” 

‘* Waal, ye can’t size her up now,” in- 
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sisted Yates, ‘‘leetle ez she be’—with a 
erin—‘* whilst she be a-standin’ still. Ef 
ve war ter see her a-movin’ an’ a-turnin’ 
roun’, she’s ez quick an’ keen-lookin’ ez a 
knife blade in a suddint fight, an’ mighty 
nigh ez dangerous. She looks at ye 
like she warn’t lookin’ at ye, but plumb 
through yer skull inter yer brains, ter 
make sure ye war tellin’ her what ye 
thunk. She talks cur’ous, too, sorter 
onexpected an’ contrariwise, an’ she nev- 
er could git religion. That’s mighty 
cur’ous in gal folks. I ain't so mighty 
partic’lar "bout men Christians, though 
I'm a perfesser myself, but religion ‘pears 
ter me ter kem sorter nat’ral ter gal folks. 
'Tain’t *kase she’s too religious that she 
ain't a-dancin’. It’s jes *kase nobody hev 
asked her. She ain't no sorter favorite 
*mongst the boys.” 

Mr. Shattuck suddenly glanced up,half 
laughing, half triumphant, for the little 
figure in blue had just been led out to the 
centre of the floor, and the doorway was 
vacant save for a large brindled cur that 
stood upon the threshold, wagging his tail 
and watching the scene with a suave, in- 
dulgent, presidial gaze,as if he were the 
patron of the ball. To be sure, her partner 
was that man of facile admiration, the 
candidate Rhodes, but Shattuck experi- 
enced a vicarious satisfaction that it could 
not be said that she had not been asked 
at all. 

He watched the couple as the set form- 
ed anew, to perceive that Rhodes, with 
his sedulously rustic air, was beginning 
in the interim some conversation, stoop- 
ing from his superior height for her re- 
ply. He rose suddenly to the perpendic- 
ular, an almost startled surprise upon his 
face as he stared; then he clapped his 
hands with a jocular air of applause, and 
his round laugh rang out with an elastic, 
unforetd merriment, that suggested to his 
friend that he was finding the ways of 
policy not such thorny ways after all. 
Shattuck wondered vaguely if this demon- 
stration too were of the affectations of 
propitiation, if what she had said were 
clever enough to elicit it, or merely fun- 
ny. His eyes followed the little blue- 
clad figure as she began to dance—her 
untutored dancing in rhythm with the 
music, as an azalea dances in time to the 
wind. Now it’was with short, mincing, 
hesitant steps, now with flying feet and 
skirts whirling, as if responsive to the 
cireling impetus she could in no wise re- 
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sist. She looked almost a child amongst 
the other burlier and coarser forms.” With 
her delicate hands, and her tiny feet, 
and her spirited face, and the faint blue 
color of her dress, she bore an odd con- 
trast to the buxom beauty of the moun- 
tain damsels, clad in variegated plaided 
homespuns. Her blue eyes were alight 
and glancing; her parted lips were red; 
her feet hardly seemed to touch the floor 
as her hands fell from one partner’s grasp, 
and she came wafting through the party- 
colored maze, with outstretched arms, to 
another. 

For the fun was waxing fast and furi- 
ous with the added and unique diversion 
known as ‘‘ Dancin’ Tucker.” The for- 
lorn ‘*‘ Tucker” himself, partnerless in the 
centre of the set, capered solemnly up and 
down, adjusting his muscles and his pride 
to ridicule, which was amply attested by 
the guffaws that ever and anon broke 
from the spectators. However debonair- 
ly each temporary ‘‘ Tucker” might de- 
port himself in his isolated position, the 
earnestness of his efforts to escape from 
his unwelcome conspicuousness by secur- 
ing a partner, and his sincere objection to 
his plight, were manifested always upon 
the fiddler’s command, ‘*‘Gen’lemen ter 
the right,” when he might join the others 
on their round, dogging the steps of the 
youth he wished to forestall, both balan- 
cing to the lady of their choice. If, by 
chance, the ‘‘ Tucker” sueceeded first in 
swinging her at the moment that the ma- 
gic command ‘‘ Promenade all!” sounded 
on the air, he left his pillory to the slower 
swain, whomust needs forthwith ‘‘ dance 
Tucker.” 

The traits of character elicited by the 
‘*Tucker” rdle constitute its true fasci- 
nations, and are manifold. One nimble 
young hunter seemed almost stricken 
with the palsy upon his isolation, or 
gradually petrifying, while he sought to 
dance alone in the middle of the circle, 
so heavily did each foot follow the other 
as he hopped aimlessly up and down; the 
expression of his eyes was so ludicrously 
pitiable and deprecatory, as they swept 
the coterie of the dowagers who lined the 
walls, that they screamed with laughter. 
The instant ‘‘Promenade all!” sounded 
upon the air, he made a frantic burst 
for liberty so precipitate that at the mo- 
ment of touching the hand of the damsel 
of his choice he suddenly lost his equi- 
librium, and fell with a thunderous crash 
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quite outside of the charmed periphery. 
Amidst the shouts of the company Rhodes 
caught the relinquished hands of the 

yaiting lady, and triumphantly gallopa- 
ded away, thus escaping the ignominy of 
‘dancin’ Tucker.” 

And then Rhodes bethought himself 
suddenly of that future seat in the legis- 
lative halls of the State. Shattuck laugh- 
ed to divine his anxiety as he saw the 
meditative gravity gathering upon his 
flushed and distended countenance; his 
white teeth, all on display, suddenly dis- 
appeared. His hand doubtfully stroked 
his beautiful undyed beard. There was 
something worse even than dancing 
Tucker at the infair. With every sharp- 
ened sense and every heightened emotion 
normal to the estate of candidacy, he was 
appreciating with how much less philoso- 
phy, with what scanty grace, indeed, he 
could endure to dance Tucker before the 
people at the polls in the November 
election. As the rueful ‘‘ Tucker,” with 
every bone shaken, gathered himself up 
slowly from the floor amidst the scream- 
ing and stamping elders—even the dan- 
cers and the fiddler had paused to laugh 
—his face scarlet, his lips compressed with 
pain, his eyes nervously glancing, unsee- 
ing, hither and thither, like a creature’s 
in a trap, Rhodes stepped out from his 
place. 

“This ain’t fair,” he said, taking the 
“Tucker” by the arm; *‘ you were ahead 
of me, and I'd have been Jeft if you hadn't 
tripped up. I’m Tucker by rights, an’ I 
always play fair.” 

The ‘‘Tucker” looked: at him with a 
doubtful, red, frowning face, but as 
Rhodes jocularly took his place in the 
centre, and the violin began a pizzicato 
movement, as if all the strings were dan- 
cing too, with a long sigh of relief he ac- 
cepted the situation, and presently joined 
in the laugh at the lorn candidate-Tucker. 

The fact of an ulterior motive is a won- 
derfully reconciling influence. Leonard 
Rhodes was dancing his way into the bal- 
lot-box, and thus it was that he found it 
consistent with his dignity to seek to be 
an especially comical ‘‘Tucker.” But 
the essential humor of the character of 
‘““Tueker” is his unwillingness to be fun- 
ny, and his helpless absurdity and eager- 
ness to elude his solitary dance. Human 
nature is so complex that even those 
whose profession it is to know it can 
predicate little even upon its most funda- 


mental facts. As Rhodes bounded about, 
now and then executing a double-shuffle 
and cutting a pigeon-wing of an extraor 
dinary agility, and more than once inten 
tionally suffering an opportunity of se 
curing a partner to elude him, remaining 
**Tucker” through several rounds, Shat 
tuck heard comments among the by 
standers altogether at variance with the 
candidate’s expectations. ‘‘That’s all 
done a-purpose!” ‘‘ He makes a tremen- 
jious fool of hisself!” ‘* He don’t expect 
ter git married in this kentry!” 

Shattuck wondered by what subtle un 
classified perception of candidate nature 
these unexpected results were at last 
borne in to Rhodes’s consciousness, since 
he was unable to hear the whispers by 
reason of the noise of the dancing, or to 
mark any change of aspect in the midst 
of his absorbing saltatory activities. His 
jocund face grew gradually incongru- 
ously grave and troubled as he bounded 
about with undiminished agility. These 
were muscular forces now, however, at 
work, sustaining his continuance—mere 
strength—instead of the joyous elasticity 
and animal spirits that had at first made 
him so light. When, finally, it was pos- 
sible to bring his penance to a close, his 
politic monitions had all become con- 
fused and contradictory, and he made as 
blind and vehement a rush for the near- 
est opportunity as if he had been merely 
one of the young mountaineers, and with 
no further or deeper purpose in partici- 
pating in the pastime than the pleasure 
of dancing. His eyes seemed suddenly 
opened to his precipitancy as he stood suc 
cessful among the couples, equipped at 
last with a partner, and flushed and tired 
and panting. A wild acclamation of jeer- 
ing joy had arisen among the spectators. 
who during Rhodes’s incumbency had 
grown tired and lost zest, for it Was sel- 
dom indeed that Felix Guthrie ‘* danced 
Tucker.” As the young mountaineer, 
lowering and indignant, stood looking at 
Rhodes, the genuine mirth of the situa- 
tion was communicated once more to thie 
dancers, to the violin, and to the specta 
tors, and the whole infair was throbbing 
with a new lease on life. The tallow can- 
dles sputtering on tables and shelves, 
which had occasionally bowed almost to 
extinction before the passing breeze—the 
whole party vanishing in these momen- 
tary eclipses—seemed now endowed with 
freshened brilliancy ; the fiddler changed 
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the tune to a merrier; the odor of apple- 
jack, newly drawn from the barrel, was 
imbued with zestful suggestions as it was 
passed among the on-lookers; only to 
Leonard Rhodes did the hour seem late, 
and the room hot, and the violin disso- 
nant, and the company frowzily rustic and 
distasteful, and himself an unlucky devil 
to have his fate and his best and highest 
aspirations and his chosen walk in life at 
their arbitrary will. No candidate mak- 
ing the crucial test of personal experience 
ever felt more doubtful of the wisdom of 
republican institutions than did Leonard 
Rhodes, realizing the fatuity of his choice 
for displacement, on meeting the gaze of 
Fee Guthrie, whom he had constituted 
‘‘Tucker” for the nonce, for Guthrie's 
aspect gave no room for doubt as to the 
real sentiments with which he regarded 
the position. 

As Felix Guthrie stood in his conspicu- 
ous place, both the strangers were impress- 
ed with the large symmetry of the scale 
upon which he was built, its perfect pro- 
portion, its graceful ease. His boots, 
reaching to the knee, were of a length and 
weight that might have been an effective 
bar to any display of agility on the part 
of one less accustomed to such cumbrous 
foot-gear. His brown jeans coat was but- 
toned to the chin, and girded about with 
a leather belt, in which there were a pistol 
and a hunting-knife—in fact, the only 
preparation which he had made for the 
dance was the removal of his spurs and 
his hat. His face was deeply bronzed by 
the sun and the wind, somewhat too 
square, but otherwise so regularly cut that 
the features were inexpressive, save for 
the long brown eyes, with their lowering, 
suspicious, antagonistic gleam. The full, 
dark, straight eyebrows almost met above 
them. His hair, of a rich yellow color, 
falling in long, loose, feminine ringlets on 
either side of this large, surly, aggressive 
face, had an almost grotesque effect, so far 
is our civilization from the days of the 
lovelocks. It hung down on his collar, 
and curled with a grace and readiness 
that were the envy of more than one of 
his partners. He was known far and 
wide as an ‘‘ugly customer,” in reference 
to*his surly and belligerent traits, which 
rather overshadowed his physical endow- 
ments. Rhodes, however, had no fear of 
him, save for his political influence, for 
he was a man of some hereditary consid- 
eration, and of substance—of more than 
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moderate means, according to the standard 
of the Cove—and in no wise had he ever 
been known to be placated or to forgive 
an affront. It was with a heavy heart 
that the candidate began to dance to his 
doom, that he now felt was inevitable, 
wishing that he could have the immunity 
of his opponent, whose age had rendered 
him ineligible for mingling in the festivi- 
ties of the infair. His eyes ever and anon 
wandered to the *‘ Tucker,” beginning to 
dance too, not vehemently, but with a 
wonderful softness and lightness, consid- 
ering his ponderous accoutrements, his 
curls all in commotion, delicately waving 
and oscillating about his fierce, intentsun- 
smiling face. This was a ‘‘ Tucker” of 
unique interest and value. The windows 
were full of the faces of the loiterers with- 
out; the spectators about the walls laugh- 
ed breathlessly, and now and again stood 
up to catch an unimpeded glimpse of him 
amidst the dancers moving to the fiddler’s 
mandate. 

The musician was a wise man in 
his generation, and understood the hu- 
man nature amongst which his lot was 
east. He had kept sundry ‘‘Tuckers” 
dancin ; as mechanically and unwillingly 
as if they trod on hot iron long, long 
after they had despaired of ever hear- 
ing again the ‘‘ Gen’lemen ter the right” 
which gave them their chance, often elu- 
sive, to escape. But he made Fee Guth- 
rie’s ‘‘Tucker” a short réle. The spec- 
tators were hardly accustomed to him in 
the unbeloved character when the sudden 
command ‘‘To the right” smote sharply 
upon the air, and the circle was awhirl 
anew. Felix Guthrie, in the midst, man- 
ifested none of the precipitancy of his 
predecessors. His eyes were aglow; his 
feet moved softly in certain ‘‘ steps” of 
his own invention; his whole attitude was 
one of expectancy, of abeyance. Scan- 
ning continually the revolving crowd, he 
looked like a panther ready to spring. 
When the word came at last, and he dart- 
ed forward, the whole attack was most 
accurately adjusted tothe moment. He 
had chosen to forestall Rhodes, who was 
balancing to Letitia Pettingill. There 
was only an instant’s difference in the 
quick movements, but instead of ‘‘ swing- 
ing”.the man who came first, according 







tos ) she suddenly swerved aside, 
p er Guthrie's outstretched arm, 
andy a radiant face and sapphire 


eyes, held out both hands to the candi- 
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date, who, bewildered, clasped them, and 
the two swung round in the customary 
revolution, leaving Guthrie ‘‘ Tucker” as 
before. He stood as if petrified in the in- 
stant’s silence that ensued. Then, as a 
great clamor of laughter and surprised 
comment arose, he sprang upon Rhodes, 
his grip on the candidate’sthroat. Rhodes, 
himself of a brawny strength, had put 
forth its uttermost to defend himself. A 
wave of wind went through the room, 
flickering all its candles and blending the 
fluctuating shadows. In their midst the 
bewildered guests saw, as in a dream, 
Guthrie deal, with the butt of the pistol 
clasped in his hand, a tremendous blow 
upon the candidate’s head. The next mo- 
ment the sharp crack of the discharged 
weapon pealed through the room, and the 
puncheons trembled with the heavy fall as 
Rhodes came down at full length on the 
floor. The violin quavered into silence, 
the crowd drew off suddenly, and again 
pressed close about the insensible figure; 
the wind once more went through the 
rooms, with all the shadows racing after; 
and only the baby, still dancing in the 
corner—although he too had stopped a 
moment, and winked hard at the clamor- 
ous, jarring tone of the pistol—was una- 
ware that ‘‘ dancin’ Tucker” at the infair 
had ended in bloodshed, and that the gay- 
ety was over for the time. 


II. 


Shattuck sprang up, crying out, ‘‘ Stop 


him! Don’t let him escape!” as he rushed 
to lift his friend’s bleeding head from the 
floor. Despite the turmoil of his emo- 
tions he appreciated with all his keenly 
tutored senses the antithesis of the effect 
of Felix Guthrie’s massive immobility as 
he stood hard by wiping the blood from 
the butt of the smoking pistol. 

‘*Stop him!” he retorted; ‘‘hedn’t ye 
better wait till I set out ter run some- 
whar ?” 

There was a bravado in the situation 
not altogether distasteful, Shattuck knew, 
to the spirit of the backwoodsmen, and 
although there were muttered reproaches 
amongst them, no one laid hands on Felix 
Guthrie, still looking about to the right 
and to the left with lowering eyes, and 
still wiping the blood from his pistol with 
the soft brim of his hat, that it might not 
rust upon the weapon to its injury. 

The most vehement expressions of rep- 
robation came from the host, who loudly 
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upbraided Felix Guthrie for his lack of 
‘“‘manners,” and bewailed the omen of 
the incident, as he knelt beside the wound 
ed candidate with one of the limp hands 
in his. 

‘There ‘ain’t been nobody died on these 
puncheons sence Sandy McVeigh called 
my gran’dad ter the door an’ shot him 
down in his tracks. Thar’s been cornsid- 
er’ble quiet hyar sence. The old man 
war a powerful fighter an’ a Tartar, an’ 
the neighborhood and the h’a’thstone war 
peacefuller with him out’n it ’n in it, ef ] 
do say it myse’f. An’ now Fee Guthrie 
kems hyar a-killin’ folks ter spite the in 
fair—whenst we hev hed sech luck with 
the weddin’ an’ the supper an’ all—an’ 
stain up these old puncheons one more 
time.”’ 

His gray shock head bobbed about over 
the prone figure, and as he made his 
unique lament he sought to stanch the 
wounds, still bleeding profusely. He rose 
with a sudden alacrity when on the out 
skirts of the crowd a heralding ery an 
nounced that the doctor was coming. 
Even then it was a question of propriety 
and hospitality which took precedence 
with him. 

‘*Let’s git him onto a bed, boys; quick! 
quick! Don’t let Doe Craig kem hyar an’ 
tell the whole kentry-side ez we-uns let 
Mr. Rhodes die on the floor ’kase I don’t 
vote on his side. I wonder I never thunk 
o’ it before. Let’s git him onto a bed.” 

Shattuck’s objections to moving him 
were overborne in the turmoil. A dozen 
strong fellows laid hold upon the prostrate 
figure, and it was lifted as if it had no 
weight, and swiftly borne up the narrow 
stairs to be laid upon a bed in the roof- 
room. Shattuck, feeling helpless in the 
hands of these coercive circumstances, 
could only follow, his protests grinding 
between his teeth, almost unconsciously 
metamorphosed into curses. But as he 
rose step by step on the steep narrow stair 
blockaded by the crowd pressing after the 
wounded man, and the roof-room came 
gradually into view, he became suddenly 
more content, so palpably for the better 
was the change.. The windows at each 
gable end stood open; into one fell the 
silvery splendor of the moon; the otRer 
was dusky and dark with the shadow, 
though beyond he caught the interful- 
gent rays amongst the sycamore leaves. 
The batten shutters swayed gently in the 
wind. The air was full of vaguely pro- 
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phetic intimations of the dawn. A pi- 
geon that had nested in the niche between 
the chimney and the wall was astir fora 
moment, and cooed softly. The dust and 
glare of the room below seemed far away. 
The tent-like roof and the simple furnish- 
ing—a cedar chest, a few garments, and 
some large wolf-skins hanging to the 
rafters—all were made visible by the gra- 
cious courtesy of the moon. 

Shattuck fancied that he heard his 
friend sigh faintly as they placed him 
upon the great soft feather-bed—the whole 
structure of an uncommon stature, but 
promising ease and comfort in propor- 
tionate amplitude. 

He made haste to seize his host’s arm. 

Send them all down,” he said, in an im- 
perative whisper; ‘‘ you and I are enough 
to tell the doctor; he needs the air; send 
them all down.” 

To his relief, Zack Pettingill seemed to 
appreciate the suggestion. He turned 
abruptly to the great shadowy figures of 
the mountaineers, repeatedly lifting both 
arms and letting them fall with emphasis, 
as if he were driving a flock of sheep or 
poultry before him. 

‘Git out, boys,” he said, in his most 
clamorous draw]. Shattuck’s nerves re- 
coiled from the rasping tone. ‘‘ We-uns 
dont want the doctor-man around hyar 
preachin’ an’ namin’ the devil like he seen 
him yistiddy—al ways skeers me out’n my 
skin ter hear *bout him so familiar—an’ 
sayin’ we ’ain’t done all we could fur 
Candidate Rhodes. I wisht Rhodes could 
hey tuk another time and somebody else’s 
place ter git shot. Git out’n hyar, boys.” 
And as he advanced upon the retiring 
crowd, he once more lifted both arms 
high and let them fall. 

‘*Hesh!” said one of them, in a warn- 
ing tone—he had descended three or four 
steps of the staircase that entered the 
room at one corner, his head and shoul- 
ders still visible above the floor; ‘‘the 
doctor’s a-comin’.” The dusky figures 
pressed close after him. He glanced up 
once more, his face suddenly illumined 
with a vague flicker. ‘‘ With a candle,” 
he added, under his breath, as if he im- 
parted significant matter. 

Shattuck drew along sigh of relief. At 
last he would be able to see his friend in 
proper care, and would be free from that 
terrifying sense of responsibility which 
harassed him, hampered as he was by the 
unaccustomed conditions of the place. He 


would have the aid and sympathy of a 
man of some education, and on whose 
judgment he could rely—one of his own 
nationality at least; for he suddenly felt 
an alien amongst these men, whose springs 
of action so differed from his own. 

He waited breathlessly, watching the 
light grow stronger, casting a gigahtic 
shadow of the tousled head of the master 
of the house upon the walls, as the heavy 
tread came nearer. The host leaned down 
to take the candle from the doctor's hand, 
and in the flicker of the motion the stran- 
ger was in the room before the light re- 
vealed bim. Shattuck, advancing eager- 
ly, suddenly paused. A pang of dis- 
appointment-— more, despair— quivered 
through his heart. He beheld a tall, 
slow, shambling man, clad in old brown 
jeans, with a broad-brimmed hat, and the 
heavy boots affected by the mountaineers; 
he had a grave, meditative face, and he 
fixed his eyes upon the patient on the bed 
with that expression of proprietorship 
which everywhere marks the physician. 
Otherwise Shattuck could not have be- 
lieved his senses. ‘‘ Are you—are you—” 
he stammered, overlooking in his agita- 
tion the slight gesture of salutation with 
which the stranger recognized his presence 
here—‘‘are you a regular graduate of a 
medical eollege ?” 

The mountaineer bent a lack-lustre eye 
upon him. ‘* Which?” he said, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“What sort of doctor are you?” de- 
manded Shattuck, troublous recollections 
of the old idea of charms and spells rising 
to his mind. 

‘‘T be a yerb doctor, by the grace o’ 
God,” returned the mountain practitioner. 
He took, without more ado, the candle 
from his host, and with it in one hand 
looked fixedly down at the white face, all 
streaked and stained, upon the pillow. 

Shattuck, constrained by every senti- 
ment of loyalty to his friend of which he 
was capable, quivering with undeserved 
self-reproach that he had not earlier made 
inquiries that might have elicited the na- 
ture of the aid to be summoned, frantic 
with anxiety for the result, and lest he 
omit some essential duty, turned hastily, 
and without another word went straight 
down the stairs. With some instinctive 
policy animating him, he sought out the 
bridegroom as most likely to be won over 
to his theory. This was a tall, heavily 
built young mountaineer, pleased with the 
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conspicuousness of his position in propor- 
tion as his wife, a demure and staid young 
woman, was abashed and overcome by it. 
He had that universal bridal manner, in- 
timating a persuasion that nobody else has 
ever been married. He received Shat- 
tuck with the kindly condescension likely 
to grace one who has attained so unique 
an experience. 

‘*T suppose, Mr. Pettingill,” said Shat- 
tuck, craftily, ‘‘that you don’t feel at 
home here now, as you are going away 
to live among the Gossams. I hear you 
have built a house across the creek from 
your father-in-law. I suppose you feel 
quite one with the Gossams now ? 

‘Oh, Lord, no! that I ain’t,” declared 
the bridegroom, with the precipitate denial 
of one whose secret fear has been put into 
words, and who seeks to boldly exorcise 
it. ‘‘I hain’t married all the fambly; 
one’s a plenty, thanky. Ye needn’t be 
afeard ter speak yer mind ‘bout ‘em ter 
me. I'd ha’ liked Malviny jes ez well ef 


she hadn’t been a Gossam.”’ 

The thought of the rose that by any 
other name would smell as sweet came 
incongruously into Shattuck’s mind for 
the instant, but he went on hastily: 

‘Well, if I could get speech of any 


member of the Pettingill family that cares 
anything for the name, I would say that 
Mr. Pettingill has behaved very strangely 
—sending for an herb doctor instead of 
the kind of physician that Mr. Rhodes 
would have if he were at home.” 

‘*Lord!” exclaimed the young fellow, 
laying his hand on Shattuck’s shoulder 
and looking earnestly into his eyes, as 
they stood on the porch beside one of the 
flaring windows, ‘‘ Phil Craig, they say, 
kin all but raise the dead; he’s reg’lar 
gifted—a plumb yerb doctor. The t’other 
kind—why, they pizens ye”—kindly di- 
dactic, and with a rising inflection. 

‘* Well, people in Colbury will think it 
mighty strange that Mr. Pettingill didn’t 
send for the kind of doctor Mr. Rhodes 
would have had if he could have chosen,” 
Shattuck retorted, with a frown. ‘‘ You 
all vote against Rhodes, don’t you?” 

The countenance of the bridegroom was 
embarrassed and troubled. Perhaps he 
thought the festivities made to celebrate 
his happiness had been sufficiently over- 
cast without further clouding them with 
political differences. 

‘* But we-uns hain’t got no gredge at 
Mr. Rhodes,” he stipulated. 
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‘*T should be much grieved,” continued 
Shattuck, ‘‘if Mr. Pettingill—he seems to 
be a worthy man—should be included in 
the prosecution, or any member of his 
family involved in any way, but of course 
Mr. Rhodes’s relatives and political friends 
will make things hot if—if he should 
die here with medical attendance denied 
him.” 

‘**Good Lord!” the young man burst 
out, ‘‘ we-wns hed nuthin’ ter do with it 
jes Fee Guthrie. Do ye think they’d pros 
ecute Fee? ‘Twar jes a fight—a sorter 
fight—but we-uns—” 

‘If 1 knew where a sure-enough doctor 
lives, or could find anybody that does 
know, I'd have him here if he had to come 
a hundred miles. Ive asked and asked, 
and nobody seems to know.” 

“Wait a minute” —the bridegroom 
turned to intercept old Zack Pettingill as 
he came down the stair. 

Bold as Shattuck’s policy had been, he 
quaked to witness his own suggestion of 
political enmity and malicious denial of 
medical attendance, and the possibility of 
prosecution, introduced as a threat into 
Zack Pettingill’s honest and hospitable 
consciousness. And yet he could but 
laugh at the manner of it. In order to 
capture and speak apart to his parent, the 
bridegroom had drawn the old man al- 
most behind the door. In fact, while the 
son stood visible, with earnest and urgent 
gestures and grave and deprecatory coun- 
tenance, the effect of his communication 
upon the unseen Pettingill was only to be 
intimated by the agitation which beset the 
door, as the old man floundered behind it 
in the activities of his anger, and his con- 
temptuous floutings of the suggested im 
plication in crime. Now the door quiver 
ed on its hinges; now it received a blow 
that would have sent it flaunting wide 
had not the young man’s hand restrained 
it; and finally, when it became quiet, Shat- 
tuck divined the success of his effort be- 
fore the bridegroom turned away and the 
liberated father emerged from behind it. 
He was not prepared, however, for the 
glower of deep-seated hatred which Zack 
Pettingill cast upon him through the open 
window before he turned toward the stair. 
He felt suddenly wounded; the blood 
mounted to his face as if he had re- 
ceived a blow; and if he had for the mo- 
ment forgotten that in these mountains 
the poorest honest man holds his dignity 
as safe from the imputation of crime as if 
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he were a magnate and millionaire, and 
resents it as dearly, what other course 
could he have pursued with the interests 
he had at stake—his own conscience and 
his friend’s life? As he paced to and fro the 
short limits of the porch, there sounded 
almost immediately the quick thud of gal- 
loping hoofs down the rocky hill, surging 
through the river, becoming fainter on the 
opposite bank, and so dying away. In 
his preoccupation he attached no impor- 
tance to this, as the guests were now be- 
ginning to take leave. Only when young 
Pettingill reappeared, a trifle breathless 
and with an excited eye, and the sing'e 
comment, *‘ We sent fur Doctor Ganey 
seventeen mile—Steve Yates rid fur him,” 
did Shattuck connect the swift departure 
that he had unconsciously remarked with 
the success of his mission. He did not 
triumph in it as he had expected. His 
seusitiveness, with which he was well 
enough endowed to keep him amply sup- 
plied with unhappiness, was all astir with- 
in him; the knowledge of the wounds that 
he had dealt—deep, bitter, and intentional 
—had developed a double edge and a 
sharp retroaction. He doubted if in all 
Zack Pettingill’s hard, limited, and most 
respectable life he had ever been brought 
face to face with the ignominy of such sus- 
picions and sich threats. Not that the 
mere taking of life on an adequate provo- 
cation and ar ample quarrel was in the 
mountain ethics reprehensible; the deep 
turpitude lay in the suggested cireum- 
stances—a conspiracy, a political grudge, 
and the victim a guest. It would have been 
far indeed from his own roof-tree could 
Zack Pettingill, the very soul of hospitali- 
ty, have contemplated the infamy of whiclt 
Shattuck had affected to suspect him. 
He wondered a trifle that so ignorant, so 
coarse, so violent, so lawless a man should 
be so vulnerable in the more esthetic sen- 
sibilities, forgetting that traits of charac- 
ter are as the solid wood, indigenous; and 
that cultivation is at last only surface 
polish and veneer, and can never give to 
common deal the rich heart, the weight, 
and the value of the walnut or the oak. 
‘*My wife an’ all her folks air a-goin’ 
now, an’ I reckon I'll hev ter hustle along 
an’ jine ’em,” drawled the bridegroom, 
presently. ‘‘ reckon they hev hed enough 
o’ dancin’ an’ fiddlin’ an’ sech, Thar ’ain’t 
been ez much dancin’ in the Cove afore I 
got married sence the Big Smoky war 
built—thout,” he added, meditatively, for 
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he was a man of speculation—“ ‘thout 
*‘twar the Injuns. Folks ‘iow ez Injuns 
war plumb gin over ter dancin’ in the old 
times”’—with the sufficient air of an eth- 


nological authority —**war dances an’ 
scalp dances.” He smiled in slow ridi- 
cule. ‘‘ They didn’t dance none in the 


war ez I fought in—'thout ye call some o’ 
them quicksteps on the back track dancin’ 

they war lively enough for ennything! 
But”—with an air of resuming the sub- 
ject—*' they danced at the weddin’ t’other 
night at Mr.Gossam’s, an’ they hev danced 
at the infair, an’ now I hope nobody ain’t 
goin’ to gin no mo’ dances; leastwise net 
in complimint ter Malviny an’ me. They 
air toler’ble tiresome ter me,” he con- 
tinued, with a blasé air. ‘‘An’ I ain't 
s’prised none ef they air devices o” the 
devil ennyhow, ez ennybody mought hey 
knowed from the eend this one hey kem 
ter. Malviny ain’t no dancer, an’ air 
mighty religious, an’ all this hyar fiddlin’ 
an’ glorifyin’ hey been sorter terrifyin’ 
ter her. I ain’t pious myse’f,” he said, 
with an air which sufficiently identified 
his type as the incipient man of the world 
to Shattuck’s discerning observation. ‘‘I 
expec’ ter go ter heav’n in partnership 
with Malviny —she’s good enough fur 
two.” 

He strolled off to join a party whose 
departure was impeded by much insist- 
ence to remain, and by the presentation 
of bundles of the supper wrapped in pa- 
per; for, alack! the disaster had preceded 
the opening of the supper-room, and its 
triumphs were and would ever be only 
a matter of conjecture. The disappoint- 
ment was stamped into the lines of Mrs, 
Pettingill’s worn countenance. It seem- 
ed a perversely withheld opportunity of 
joy in her restricted life, since it was 
deemed unmeet that the formal feasting 
should proceed while Leonard Rhodes 
lay upstairs at the point of death. She 
could only cut great slices of cake, and 
press them upon her guests, with the 
wheezing insistence, ‘‘ Take it home, and 
jedge what luck we hed with the bakin’!” 

She had been altogether despoiled of 
the fine show that the table in full array 
would have made, but the apple-brandy 
that had constituted Mr. Pettingill’s share 
of the preparations, in -circulation since 
the first arrival, had by no means been in 
vain. He was disposed to offer his exam- 
ple as one that might with profit be adopt- 
ed. ‘lI always b’lieved in a handed sup- 
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per,” he remarked. ‘‘Then, ef—ef—an 
accident war ter happen ‘fore ‘twar all 
over, folks wouldn't go away hongry from 
yer house, nohow. But the wimmin 
folks air so gin over ter pride an’ fixin’s 
that they air obleeged ter set out a table 
all tricked up an’ finified off.” 

The violinist, however, was esteemed in 
some sort exempt from the rule of eti- 
quette which necessitated the immediate 
dispersing of the company without the 
formal supper. A curious eye might 
have discovered him under the staircase 
which led to the wounded man’s room. 
He sat with the ‘‘ lap-board ’—usually 
used in cutting out the men’s clothes— 
across his knee, and here was ranged a 
liberal choice of the viands which the 
shed-room had contained. Most of the 
household dogs—there were twenty odd— 
were underfoot in the shed-room, presid- 
ing with a speechless frenzy of interest in 
the partition of the good things; but two 
of the younger ones sat at the fiddler’s 
feet, and watched, with heads canted 
askew and the glistening eyes of admira- 
tion, the prodigies of his execution. The 
stiff tail of one of them—a pointer—sweep- 
ing the floor, now and again came in 
contact with the violin that stood on 
end in the corner, eliciting a discordant 
twanging of the strings, and a low, hol- 
low, resonant murmur; whereupon the 
dog would rise with a knitted, puzzled 
brow and an air of irritated interruption, 
only to seat himself anew, and with a 
bland and freshened interest resume his 
earnest watch upon the violinist’s move- 
ments. Again he would wag his tail in 
the joy of his heart, again strike inad- 
vertently the strings of the instrument, 
and once more arise to vainly investigate 
the mystery of ‘‘this music in the air.” 

Occasionally the closed door hard by 
opened suddenly to disclose Mrs. Pettin- 
gill’s anxious face and gray head, as she 
vast a searching glance to discern what 
havoe the fiddler had succeeded in mak- 
ing in the good things set before him. 
She added to the normal drawl of the 
mountaineers an individual wheeze of 
singular propitiations, and implying cor- 
dial and confidential relations. There 
may be more beautiful sounds, but none 
of more suave and soothing effect, than 
that husky, ‘‘ Jack, jes try a glass o’ this 
hyar cherry-bounce along with a bite 
o’ pound-cake”—extending the “‘ bite,” 
which, in point of size, might have dis- 
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couraged the jaws of the giant Cormoran, 
but never Jack Brace’s. ‘‘It ‘ll rest ye 
mightily, arter all the fiddlin’ ye hey 
done.” And again, ‘‘Jack, hev ye ever 
tasted my sweet-spiced peach pickles ?”’ 

Jack had, indeed. But Jack said he 
never had, in order that he might renew 
the gustatory delights that he remem- 
bered. 

Now and then less friendly eyes gazed 
in upon the nook. A gigantic mountain- 
eer, slowly strolling through the half-de- 
serted scene, came to a full halt hard by, 
leaned peeringly forward, took a step 
closer, and with his grizzled bearded face 
inclined pharisaically over the well-filled 
‘lap-board, demanded, with a gruff reproof, 

‘What air ye a-doin’ of hyar, gor- 
mandizing like ye hedn’t hed nuthin’ ter 
eat fur a week an’ better, an’ a man dyin’ 
upsteers ?” 

‘* Ye talk like I war a-nibblin’ on Len 
Rhodes,” cried Jack Brace, badgered by 
the mere suggestion that etiquette required 
he should desist. ‘‘My goin’ hongry 
ain’t a-goin’ ter holp him, an’ my eatin’ 
arter fiddlin’ all night ain’t a-goin’ ter 
hender. Ef he can’t go ter heaven ‘count 
o’ me an’ this leetle brandy peach ”—as he 
held up the appetizing morsel both the 
dogs rose up on their nimble hind legs in 
pathetic misapprehension of his intention, 
their eyes widening with dismay as he 
withdrew the dainty effectually from 
view—‘‘ why, he’ain’t got enough religion 
ter git thar, that’s all.” 

Shattuck, going upstairs, glanced down, 
upon hearing the words, at the cozy nook 
and the fiddler,and was reminded anew 
of his anxiety for his friend’s fate, which 
his sense of achievement in having carried 
his point had served in some sort to dull. 
The room had taken on that strange, dis- 
cordant, forlorn effect characteristic of a 
scene of gayety overpast, and which is 
“never compassed by mere bareness, or dis- 
array, or disuse. There was asense of ex- 
pended forces, as if all the elation and ef- 
fervescent spirit exhaling here had left a 
veritable vacuum. The candles on shelf 
and niche and table were sputtering in 
their sockets or burning dimly. Here 
and there mountaineers slouched about, 
awaiting their womenkind, who present- 
ly flustered out of the shed-room wrapped 
in shawls, and with big bundles of the 
“supper” so unhappily transformed into 
a ‘‘snack.” There were chairs- tilted 
back against the walls as the spectators 
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of the festivities had left them. A sad- 
dle or two and a trace chain and some 
bits of harness were lying here and there 
about the floor, where they had been 
temporarily disposed by the owners, en- 
gaged in ‘‘ gearing up” the teams without. 
Now and again voices could be heard cal]- 
ing refractory beasts to order, but dulled 
by the distance, and partaking of the lan- 
guor of the hour. The baby, who had 
danced as assiduously as the best, albeit 
its walking days were not yet well usher- 
ed in, had succumbed at last, and lay, a 
slumbering heap of pink flesh and blue 
calico, upon the floor. Its attitude de- 
monstrated the elasticity of its youthful 
limbs, and its hands clutched one of the 
pink feet that had done such yeoman ser- 
vice earlier in the evening. An old dog, 
bound to the spot by the talismanic 
phrase, ‘‘Guard him!”—a duty from 
which only death itself could lure him— 
sat bolt-upright by the prostrate figure, 
and looked now with sleepy eyes and 
cavernous yawns at the departing guests, 
and now became preternaturally vigilant, 
and uttered wistful wheezes of despair 
and envy as the hopeful gambols of the 
young dogs about the munching fiddler 
caught his attention. The whole picture 
grew dim and hazy with its flickering 
lights, and fluctuated suddenly into dark- 
ness, as if it had slipped from actuality 
into a mere memory, as Shattuck went 
farther up the stair, and the roof-room 
gathered shape and consistency before him. 
The window at one end still held the 
glamour of the moonlight, the silver green 
of the swaying foliage, the freshness and 
the sparkle of the dew. He heard the 
pigeons cooing drowsily. The wolf-skins 
swinging from the rafters caught the 
gleam of the candle, and borrowed a sleek 
and rich lustre. The focus of the tallow 
dip itself glowed yellow in the midst of 
its divergent rays that grew dim as they 
stretched ever farther among the duskily 
brown shadows of the place. Now and 
again it was eclipsed as figures, minister- 
ing to the wounded man, passed before it. 
Suddenly they drew back. Rhodes’s face, 
distinet upon the pillow, caught the light 
fuil upon it. Shattuck started forward, 
a great throb of relief astir at his heart, 
and a loud exclamation, incoherent, upon 
his lips, for his friend had opened his 
eyes, alight with his own old identity; his 
face, pallid, with smears of blood faintly 
discernible, although much of it had been 
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washed away, wore a languid smile. It 
seemed that element of his being strong- 
est in him, his sense of postulance, of can- 
didacy before the people, was reasserted 
first of all his faculties. 

‘*Did I—did I—hurt anybody ?” he fal- 
tered. ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt anybody.” 
Then, as he seemed to realize his sur- 
roundings, his memory revived. 

‘*Where’s Fee? Fee didn’t get hurt, 
did he? Where am I?” He lifted him- 
self upon his elbow and looked waver- 
ingly about. ‘‘ Lord!” he exclaimed, im- 
pressed by the silence, ‘‘ you didn’t stop 
the dancing on my account, Mr. Pettin- 
gill? I’ve spoiled the party! Well, well, 
I'll never be able to look Mrs. Pettingill 
in the face again.” And he sank back 
once more on the pillow. 

The surly countenance beneath the 
host’s grizzled shock of hair took on a 
milder expression. The stiff grooves and 
lines of the lips relaxed, and might be 
said to have released a smile. ‘‘ We kin 
spare the party, Mr. Rhodes—spare ita sight 
easier’n we kin spare you-uns.” Then, 
as Shattuck unwisely pressed up to the 
side of the bed, the old man’s eyes sud- 
denly assumed a hard glitter of triumph 
with the hot anger that made him breathe 
quickly and stextorously, and curved the 
lines of his stiff old mouth. 

‘*Thar be some,” he remarked, ‘‘ ez will 
‘low I be jes glad ter git shet o’ bein’ 
prosecuted. Me prosecuted, *kase ye an’ 
Fee tuk ter tusslin’ in the middle o° the 
dancin’, an’ Fee war the bes’ man. Pros- 
ecuted !” He snorted out the word with 
a repulsion that made the very tone 
odious. 

Rhodes, visibly agitated, pulled himself 
into a sitting posture. ‘*‘ Who— who — 
said that—such a thing?” Still dazed and 
confused though he was, his eyes, sweep- 
ing the by-standers, rested with the cer- 
tainty of reproach upon Shattuck. There 
was a momentary silence. ‘* Understand 
one thing, Mr. Pettingill,” he said at 
length, with a quick flush upon his pale 
face that had seemed to grow lean in the 
last hour—‘‘understand this: alive or 
dead, no man speaks for me.” 

He sank back upon his pillow, which 
the herb doctor had readjusted with a 
hand that was as soft and listless as any 
fine lady’s; he lifted the injured man’s 
head into another position. 

‘*Tt air mo’ level,” he observed, learn- 
edly. ‘‘ This slit in his head air a-goin’ 
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ter cure up right off,” he continued, look- 
ing with mild blue eyes at Shattuck, who 
stood flushed and indignant among them 
all, feeling repudiated in the odd turn that 
affairs had taken. ‘‘’Tain’t goin’ ter in 
flame none, hevin’ bled so much. He 
warn’t shot nowhar; jes cut on the head. 
His hair is singed some, whar the powder 
burnt it, I reckon. He mustn’t git up, 
though, ter-day nor ter-morrer, else he’ll 
fever.” 

If Shattuck, with the cowardice that is 
the essential sequence of a well-inten- 
tioned mistake, hoped that no more might 
be said by Mr. Pettingill, he understood 
little of the pertinacity and endurance 
that can animate him who presses his 
breast against the thorn. The host had 
been unspeakably afflicted by the bare 
suggestion. It had served as a goad when 
naught else might have moved him. 
Even although its efficacy was nullified, 
he could not pass it by, but again and 
again in review he evoked all its capaci- 
ties of poignancy. ‘‘Ye shet up, Phil 
Craig,” he said, his manner of rebuke 
palpably affected. ‘‘Ye ain't fitten ter 
doctor the ‘quality.’ I hev hed ter send 
Steve Yates a-cavortin’ seventeen mile in 


the midnight ter fetch a doctor ter physic 
Mr. Rhodes fur a leetle gash side o’ the 


head! May keep we-uns from bein’ pros- 
ecuted, though; leastwise we'll hope so.” 

Rhodes, appalled, could only stare with 
amazement at Shattuck. How his friend 
could have brought himself, and yet call 
himself a friend, to consider bodily health 
before political advantage was a thing 
which he could not comprehend. It was 
all too fresh for even the sophistical com- 
fort of believing that he had done all for 
the best. He could only look at Shattuck 
with eyes full of wonder and reproach, 
doubly effective from his reduced and 
prone estate; and Shattuck, indignant and 
resentful, could only turn short about and 
walk away. He repented that he had 
done aught. And then he wondered how 
any man of sense could have done aught 
else. His dignity was affronted by the 
position in which he found himself. He 
despised his friend for the pusillanimous 
time-serving of his hearty endorsement 
of all that the mountaineers had done and 
said. And yet he could but acknowledge 
that this was ample. He despised himself 
for his vicarious fright, his over-serious 
treatment of the incident. And yet, as he 
recalled the scene —the two struggling, 
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swaying figures, the savage blows with 
the butt end of the pistol, the sudden dis 
charge of the weapon, the heavy fall, the 
long insensibility—it seemed as if the is 
sue were phenomenally fortunate, rather 
than such as miglit have been probable 
Amidst all the nettling subjects of con 
templation, one recurred with continually 
harassing suggestions — how he should 
meet the physician whom he had caused 
to be summoned in the midnight from the 
distance of seventeen miles, when the 
learning or the ignorance of the simple 
herb doctor had so amply sufficed for the 
emergency. Caused to be summoned! 
He thought of Steve Yates riding the 
horse’s back sore, believing that a dying 
man lay in the house. As he heard 
Rhodes’s rollicking laughter—a trifle 
quavering, to be sure—he quailed before 
the idea that there was nothing to offer 
the physician when he should arrive. He 
felt that he would have been glad of a 
recalcitrant liver or a diseased brain to 
justify his proceedings. He began in a 
nervous state of expectancy to pause 
whenever he reached the shadowy win 
dow, and to look through the silvered 
branches of the sycamore-tree, fearing to 
desery perchance a mounted figure ap 
proaching along the winding road. All 
vacant it was as it curved, now in the 
clear sheen, now lost in the black shadow, 
reappearing at an unexpected angle, as if 
in the darkness the continuity were sev 
ered, and it existed only in sinuous sec 
tions. Once adown the dewy way a 
youthful cavalier spurred with a maiden 
mounted behind him, swiftly passing out 
of sight, recalling to the imagination 
some romance of eld, when the damosel 
fled with her lover. An ox cart lumber- 
ing slowly along, with its burly, nodding 
team, through the illumined spaces, and 
disappearing in intervals of obscurity, 
the motion of the oxen’s horns somehow 
vaguely discerned before they emerged 
again from the shadow, illustrated the 
leisurely ideal of mountain travel. After 
it had quite vanished, and even the sharp, 
grating creak of its unoiled running-gear 
had been lost in the distance, a swift 
canine figure, distorted by its speed to 
a mere caricature of its species, its tail 
drooping, its ears laid back close to its 
head, darted along the serpentine curves— 
one of the visitors’ dogs, just made aware 
of its master’s departure, and in its haste 
to overtake the jogging vehicle adding 
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farcical suggestions of comparison to its 
slow progress. 

Andgthen for a time Shattuck, pacing 
the length of the room and pausing at 
the window, marked neither approach nor 
departure. The shadows were length- 
ening; the moon was low in the sky; 
the neighboring massive mountains were 
darkly and heavily empurpled against 
the pensively illumined horizon. At 
their base the valley slept; it wot little 
of the opaline mists that gathered above 
it. and enmeshed elusive enchantments 
of color, which vanished before the cas- 
ual glance seeking to grade them as blue 
or amber or green, and to fix their status in 
the spectrum. A strange pause seemed to 
hold the world. Only the pines breathed 
faintly. Beneath their boughs he saw 
suddenly Letitia Pettingill sitting on a 
log of the great wood-pile. Her light 
blue homespun dress seemed white in the 
moonlight. She leaned back, her hands 
clasping her head, and her head resting 
upon the higher logs behind her, her eyes 
fixed contemplatively upon the slow sink- 
ing of the reddening moon. 

Another had observed her there. It 
was only a moment or two before a tall 
figure sauntered out from the house and 
stood near by with a casual air, survey- 
ing not her, but the aspects of the de- 
parting night or the coming day, as an- 
ticipation or retrospection might denom- 
inate the hour. Shattuck with a frown 
recognized the figure; it was easily mark- 
ed; its height and breadth and mus- 
cle would suffice to distinguish it, with- 
out the added testimony of the long 
tousled ringlets on either side of the 
square, stern, martial face, overshadowed 
by a broad-brimmed hat. Guthrie’s pis- 
tol and a knife gleamed in his leather 
belt. His long boots jingled with the 
replaced spurs, but he made no move tow- 
ard departure, and his horse still stood, 
half in the shadow and half in the sheen, 
drowsing under a dogwood-tree. It was 
only after he had waited some time thus 
silent and motionless that he slowly cast 
his surly, long-lashed eyes toward Letitia. 
If she had seen him, she made no sign. 
Still clasping the back of her shapely 
head with both uplifted hands, she leaned, 
half reclining, against the logs, and watch- 
ed the moon go down. The initiative was 
foreed upon him. There was a latent 
capacity for expressiveness suggested in 
the surprise and uncertainty and subtle 
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disappointment depicted upon his face. 
He advanced slowly toward the wood- 
pile, and sat down on one of the lower 
logs, his booted and spurred legs stretched 
out before him, one hand upon his hip, 
his hat thrust back, his ringleted head 
bare to the dew and the sheen. Still 
she did not move nor glance toward him. 
As his eyes absently traversed the space 
about them, he caught sight of Shattuck 
turning away from the roof-room win- 
dow. Whether from a full heart, or in 
despair that she would break the silence, 
or on asudden impulse which the glimpse 
of the stranger roused, he spoke abruptly, 
reverting to the scenes of the evening. 

‘*T reckon ye air in an’ about sati'fied 
now with what ye hev up-ed an’ done,” 
he drawled, slowly. 

She unclasped her hands that she 
might turn her head and look steadily at 
him for a moment. Her lustrous illu- 
mined blue eyes either showed their fine 
color in the etherea! light of the moon, 
or the recollection of it was substituted 
for the sense of it in the sudden adequate- 
ness of their expression. Her gaze re- 
laxed, and she resumed her former atti- 
tude. The interval was so long before 
she spoke that the reply seemed hardly 
pertinent. 

‘‘ Ever see me wear a shootin’-iron?” 
she demanded. Her voice was not loud, 
but it had a vibratory quality like that of 
a stringed instrument, rather than a flute- 
like tone. 

He stared at her. 


‘* Hey?” he demand- 
ed. ‘‘ What ye say?” 

She did not change her posture now. 
‘*‘ Ever see me pound ennybody on the 


head with a shootin’-iron?” she 
tinued. 

‘*Shucks!” he cried, slowly, apprehend- 
ing her meaning; ‘‘ ye can’t git out’n it 
that-a-way.” 

‘*T never war in it. When ye see some- 
body o’ my size in a fight with one o’ yer 
size, let me know it.” 

“"Twar yer fault, an’ ye know that 
full well,” he made himself plain, with 
an intonation of severity. 

‘* My fault? Mercy!” she cried. “I 
wouldn’t hev bruk up that dance fur a 
bushel o’ sech ez ye an’ Rhodes!” She 
gave a gurgling lauglr of retrospective 
pleasure. 

A moment’s silence ensued, while he 
pushed back his hair to look gloweringly 
at the half-reclining figure, which, al- 
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though not moving, had contrived to take 
on an air of flouting indifference. 

“Ye air a mighty small matter,” he 
said, scathingly, ‘‘fur me an’ Rhodes ter 
make ourselves sech fools about.” 

‘* An’ sech big fools!” she cried, with 
animation. ‘‘ Whenst I feel obligated ter 
see I’m a fool, it’s sech a comfort ter know 
I ain't much of a fool.” 

He said nothing in reply, feeling too 
clumsy and ponderous to follow the at- 
tack with so lithe and elusive an enemy. 
He did not definitely realize it, but in 
dropping his aggressions he had assumed 
far more potent weapons. 

‘*Qh my Lord A’mighty!” he groaned, 
putting his head in one hand, and cover- 
ing his eyes as he supported his elbow 
upon the log behind him; ‘it don’t make 
much diff'ence whose fault tis. J hev ter 
suffer furit. J hev ter suffer fur every- 
thing. Sufferin’ air what I war born fur, 
I reckin. Leastwise I ‘ain’t seen nuthin’ 
else.” 

Something faintly stirred the trees; it 
was not the wind, for it did not seem to 
come again or to pass further. It was asif 
they were awakening from some subtle- 
ties of sleep, unknown to science, that 
had stilled their pulses. Fragrance was 
in the air; the great red rose in the grass 
by the gate was bursting its buds. The 
rank weeds asserted their identity. Even 
the wood-pile gave evidence of walnut 
and hickory and the resinous pine. And 
still the moon, ever reddening, ever dull- 
ing, sank lower, and the stars were 
brightening in the darkening sky. 

Once more he groaned. ‘I never war 
eut out fur a fighter,” he declared. 
‘*Whenst I war a leetle bit o’ a boy, an’ 
my dad married agin an’ brung that ev- 
erlastin’ wild-cat o’ a step-mam o’ mine 
home, I war in a mighty notion o’ bein’ 
frien'ly —leetle liar-- leetle cowardly 
fox! I knowed what war good fur me, 
an’ which side my bread war buttered 
on, an’ she couldn't beat me hard enough 
ter make me hit back or sass her. I war 
fur givin’ up an’ takin’ mild ez a lam’ 
everything she hed a mind ter do ter me. 
But arter a while I got so ez whenst she 
beat my leetle brother it made me winge 
an’ winge—she couldn't hurt sech a cal- 
loused time-server ez me! An’ so I tuk 
ter hidin’ him in the bresh whenst she 
got mad at him. An’ one day whenst 
she fund him, an’ tuk ter larrupin’ him, I 
jes flew at her, an’ I bit her arm ‘mos’ 


through. She let Ephraim alone. She 
war skeered at me. I seen it. An’ I tuk 
ter bitin’ arter that like a a, A My 
dad lemme’lone. Vis’tors ez kent ter tly 
house war warned off'n me. I begun ter 
git my growth. I hed an arm ez growed 
so it could lam a man like a sledge-ham 
mer; it kep’ all the boys an’ men an’ wim 
men off'n Ephraim, ez never war a fight 
er, an’ let him git some growth, an’ hold 
up his head, an’ try ter do like folks.” 

He had dropped his hand and was star 
ing at her with narrowing eyes. She was 
leaning forward, the golden moonlight 
still on her face. Her finely cut lips 
were smiling. She held out, with an air 
of gay, mysterious confidence, a tiny ob 
ject between her finger and thumb. 

‘It’s hot yit,” she half whispered; and 
then she laughed, a low, gurgling tri 
umphant laugh. 

He reached out and took from her with 
slow suspicion a pistol ball, turning it 
around, and looking at her with an air 
of suspended comprehension and doubt. 

‘‘T fund it hyar at the wood-pile; it 
never teched Rhodes. He ain’t much 
hurt—his senses jes knocked out’n him 
They can’t do nuthin’ ter you-uns fur 
sech ez that.” 

‘‘They better not try!” he cried, bel 
ligerently. Then, with the accents of 
scorn: ‘‘ D’ye ‘low ez I be a-troublin’ 
myse f ’count o° sech cattle ez Rhodes? 
Naw, sir! Nobody air a-goin’ ter pester 
me! The whole mounting, an’ the home 
folks an’ all, hev got mighty perlite ter 
me, an’ hev been fur a long time.” He 
paused meditatively. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he ex 
claimed; ‘‘ peace hev kem ter me by 
the pound!” He smote his massive 
chest. 

Then, after another silence, he sighed. 
‘*But I be troubled,” he resumed, ‘* ’kase 
hyar one day “bout a year ago I goes 
ter the church house. I always loved 
the Lord, fur He war persecuted, an’ | 
knowed He felt fur me. I never war so 
tuk up with this worl’. I hain’t hed no 
pleasure in it. I yearned fur a better 
one. An’ durned ef the thin-lipped, tur 
nip-hearted preacher didn’t git up an’ 
gin out the doctrine ef enny war ter hit 
ye on one cheek, ye mus’ turn the tother 
one; fur that’s religion! That ain’t my 
policy, an’ ‘tain’t my practice. An’ | 
reckon I'll hev ter go ter hell jes whenst 
I war a-settin’ myself in the hope o 
heaven.” 
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He drooped his head upon his hand 
again and groaned aloud. ‘‘I hev won- 
dered,” he resumed, his voice somewhat 
muffled by his attitude, ‘‘ ef the cuss read 
that in the Good Book, or jes. made it 
up out’n his own head. But that sayin’ 
hev tormented me in the midnight, an’ 
tuk my sleep from me. I sorter feel it in 
me like it mus’ be true. Religion can’t 
be so easy ez jes lovin’ the Lord. It’s this 
hyar hevin’ ter love yer fellow-man ez 
makes religion so durned hard on ye.” 

A cloud was in the west, not continu- 
ous, but with dusky brown strata across 
the gilded spaces above the purple moun- 
tains; its shadows lay on the mists below 
in dull streaks amidst the shining pearly 
tone. When the moon, so golden, so 
great now and glamourous, passed behind 
one of these bars of vapor, and even the 
sullen cloud was tenderly tinted and 
showed radiating verges of dull gold, one 
might see the bereft world in the prosaic 
gray medium of the day that was to come. 

Once more he looked about him and 
sighed. ‘*‘ Why,” he argued, ‘‘ I couldn't 
hey got on with all the smitin’ folks want- 
ed ter do ter me an’ Ephraim, ’specially 
Ephraim. But then I ‘low ez I hev got 
the mounting purty well skeered ter fool 
with Ephraim or me nuther now, an’ 
mebbe ef I sot out ter repent right hearty 
I mought make out. yit. But I furgits 
—I furgits! I can’t repent more’n a 
haffen hour at a time. An’ hyar ter- 
night-—jes on account o’ you-uns—I hauls 
off agin, an’ mighty nigh kills Rhodes!” 

‘“°Twarn’t ‘count o’ me,” she drawled, 
with the musical vibration that seemed to 
follow eachstone. She had resumed her 
former attitude and her air of mocking 
gayety. ‘‘ Ye air carryin’ it all wrong. 
*Twarn’t account o’ me ye half killed 
Rhodes. °Twar all account o’ ‘Tucker’ !” 

He caught the gleam of her laughing 
eyes as he sat with his elbows on his knees 
and glowered sidelong at her. 

‘*T am small,” she protested, with an- 
other gurgling outburst. ‘‘I can’t on- 
dertake more’n my sheer. Let ‘Tucker’ 
take the blame. Ye warn’t dyin’ ter 
dance with me. Ye war dyin’ not ter 
dance with yerse’f.” 

His face had flushed. His eyes were 
full of grave resentment as they met her 
laughing glance. ‘‘I didn’t ‘low ez ye 
war so onfeeling ez ye ‘pear ter be,” he 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘Ever sence that 
time at the church house whenst all were 
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convicted of sin, or saints, ‘eeptin’ ye an’ 
me settin’ alongside o’ one another, I hey 
been sorter sorry fur ye, an’ ‘lowed ye war 
sorter sorry fur me.” 

She only replied with a laugh, and he 
evidently deemed futile the bid for sym- 
pathy on the score of religious or irreli- 
gious fellowship, for he recurred to it no 
more 

There was a stir along the path; a 
great high-stepping gobbler was slowly 
coming down it, pausing now and then 
and turning his wattled head askew to 


bring his eye to bear upon some incident 
of the high dewy 


weeds, that might 
promise a preliminary bit to a morning 
meal. The rest of his tribe, yet roosting 
on a bare branch of an otherwise full- 
leaved tree, looked big and burly against 
the roseate sky; each feather, each long 
inquisitive neck now and again stretched 
downward, each clutching claw ever and 
anon moving uncertainly along the perch 
with a fluctuating but recurrent inten- 
tion to descend, was growing momently 
more distinct as the gray light more and 
more encroached upon the moon, all ob- 
scured now by one of those cloud strata. 

In this interval of shadow he asked, 
suddenly, from out its doubtful eclipse: 
‘Ye know I warn’t ‘ Tucker’ by rights. 
Whyn’'t ye wanter dance with me ?” 

The shadow made her face uncertain. 
He could only see that she did not move. 
“Did I say I didn’t want ter dance with 
you-uns? I don’t ‘pear ter remember it.” 
Her tones, vibrant with mockery, were a 
trifle louder upon the air—a trifle strain- 
ed; or was it that the world seemed more 
silent and muffled in the cloud that hid 
the moon? 

‘“What’s the reason ye wanted ter 
dance with Rhodes ?” he demanded, pur- 
suing the subject. 

‘*Did I say I wanted ter dance with 
Rhodes?” She asked the counter-ques- 
tion in the sharp tone of inquiry. 

He detected its spuriousness, but her 
enigmatical intention embarrassed him. 
‘** Ye hed ruther dance with him than with 
me,” he said, forlornly, losing his balance. 

‘*Waal, it looks sorter that-a-way, 
now don’t it?” she replied, with a casual, 
irrelevant tone, as of an unconcerned 
third person. 

The moon came out from under the 
cloud with a great flare of golden glory. 
Somewhere a cock’s crow sounded—clear, 
mellow tones, delivered with the precision 
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and aplomb of the blast of a bugle. The 
wind of dawn was coming over the east- 
ern summits, and suddenly the moonlight 
was all superfluous above the dark, rugged 
western mountains, for the gray day wason 
the land. The little house stood distinct 
and forlorn, afl its windows flaring to 
show its denuded state within; here and 
there a tallow dip still sputtered. And 
if by moonlight and half distinguished 
the loom and the warping bars had seem- 
ed disconsolate in their evicted estate 
under the trees, by daylight they wore so 
sorry and so consciously distraught an air 
that such definite expressiveness seemed 
oddly incongruous with their inanimate 
condition. All atilt and unsteady they 
stood on the uneven ground, and about 
them were many other objects of the 
household gear which the night had 
served to obscure. Pots and pans there 
were, scattered about or congregated in 
heaps. Chests and bedsteads, bags and 
bundles, quilting-frames and churns and 
tubs—all bore token how the behests of 
hospitality had stripped the house to make 
room for the dancing and the exigent 
demands of the extensive supper tables. 
The dogs seemed to take much note of 
this unprecedented dislocation of the do- 
mestic administration, and they went 
about with inquisitive, exploring noses, 
and tails stilled and drooped in _ sus- 
pended judgment, amongst the various 
gear which they snuffingly recognized. 
One old fellow,, the evenmg of his days 
much racked by ‘‘ rheumatics,” seemed to 
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discern an adequate reason in all the con- 
fusion, as he curled himself to doze on 
Mrs. Pettingill’s plumpest feather - bed, 
with a large bone disposed within easy 
reach, to which he might refer as inclina- 
tion prompted. The spinning-wheels all 
teetered unsteadily on the uneven chips 
about the wood-pile; now and again the 
wheels revolved with precipitate, erratic 
action as the wind stirred them. Letitia 
no longer looked at the moon—a mere 
pallid simulacrum of itself, worn thin and 
gauzy against the pale sky; one might 
hardly know if it still hung there when 
the first red dart of the sun, yet below the 
horizon, was aimed at the flushing zenith. 
Her dress was blue again, not white; her 
face had something of the flush of the sky 
upon it, half seen though it was. She 
bent forward to the little flax wheel, and 
had drawn out a thread, breaking and 
tangling it, only affecting to spin, while 
the whimsies of the wind turned the 
wheel. The light was distinct enough to 
show even the pistol ball in Felix Guth- 
rie’s hand as he turned it and gazed at it 
speculatively. 

‘*T wisht it war in Rhodes’s heart,” he 
observed, slowly. ‘“That’s whar I wisht 
*twar.” 

The spinning-wheel stopped suddenly ; 
the blue eyes were bent upon him; her 
lips curved in laughter. ‘‘Thar ye go 
ter heaven!” she cried, waving her hand 
as if to point the way, ‘‘repentin’ by the 
half-hour.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


THE MARCH OF WINTER. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


f pms. that have gone by forest paths shall hear 
The outery of worn reeds and leaves long shed, 


The rise and sound of waters. 


Overhead, 


Out of the wide northwest wind, stripped and clear, 
Like some great army dense with battle gear, 
All day the columned clouds come marching on, 
Long hastening lines, in sombre unison, 
Vanguard, and centre, and still deepening rear; 
While from the waste beyond the western verge 
Comes the great wind like thundering eavalry, 
And buffets and wields high its whistling scourge 
Around the roofs, or in tempestuous glee, 
Over the far-off woods with tramp and surge, 
Huge and deep-tongued, goes roaring like the sea. 














DREAM-LAND. 


BY 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D 


iy anchor! Up anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of dream-land 
Are thine for a day. 
Yo, heave ho! 
Aloft and alow 
Elf sailors are singing, 
Yo, heave ho! 
The breeze that is blowing 
So sturdily strong 
Shall fill up thy sail 
With the breath of a song. 
A fay at the mast-head 
Keeps watch o’er the sea; 
Blown amber of tresses 
Thy banner shall be; 
Thy freight the lost laughter 
That sad souls have missed, 
Thy cargo the kisses 
That never were kissed. 
And ho, for a fay maid 
Born merry in June, 
Of lusty red roses 
Beneath a red moon. 


The star pearls that midnight 
Casts down on the sea, 
Dark gold of the sunset 
Her fortune shall be. 
And ever she whispers, 
More tenderly sweet, 
‘Love am I, love only, 
Love perfect, complete. 
The world is my lordship, 
The heart is my slave; 
I mock at the agés, 

I laugh at the grave. 
Wilt sail with me ever, 
A dream-haunted sea, 
Whose whispering waters 
Shall murmur to thee 

The love-haunted lyrics 
Dead poets have made 
Ere life had a fetter, 
Ere love was afraid ?” 
Then up with the anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of love-land 
Are thine for a day. 


AT THE CASA NAPOLEON. 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


PART L. 
I. 


N the matter of the name there had 
been a compromise. Madame, whose 
birthplace was Toylouse, and whose love 
for the Corsican dynasty that had ruled 
her native France amounted to adoration, 
was hotly for calling their establishment 
the Hétel Napoléon. Don Anastasio, on 
the other hand—being so devotedly attach- 
ed to his native country that he had been 
fairly whirled out of it by a revolution 
in which he had engaged for its bet- 
terment, and having, moreover, an eye for 
a name attractive to his fellow Spanish 
Americans—was equally hotly for call- 
ing it the Casa Mexicana. 


Now the voting rights of the parties in 
interest experience on the one side, cap- 
ital on the other—were very nicely bal- 
anced. Madame had been engaged for 
five years in keeping a small hotel in 
South Fifth Avenue. It had been a 
flourishing hotel, well thought of and 
well frequented by her fellow-country- 
men sojourning in New York; and she 
had flourished with it. But what with 
the unannounced departure of certain of 
her lodgers who left behind them large 
unpaid bills, and a fire that had wrought 
havoc with her uninsured furniture, and 
the inconsiderate sickness and death of 
her husband—it had been a marriage of 
convenience, Monsieur had been her cook 
—her fortunes of a sudden changed dire- 
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fully. She was plunged, in short, from a 
very reasonable height of prosperity into 
a depth of adversity that she believed 
at the moment to be nothing less than 
bottomless. All that remained to her 
was her well-earned knowledge of how 
a hotel should be kept; but that she 
could make this knowledge practically 
valuable by obtaining another hotel, 
and keeping it, seemed to her in her 
despairing state a hopeless impossibil- 
ity. 

It was at this stage of proceedings that 
Don Anastasio, being then freshly exiled 
from Mexico, made to Madame a formal 
offer of his heart, his hand, and the rather 
tidy sum of silver dollars that he had been 
lucky enough to save out of the wreck of 
his revolution and had brought with him 
into his banishment. They would be 
married, he said, and they would found a 
hotel that among hotels would become 
glorious and memorable. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
he declared, ‘‘ was a natural right enjoy- 
ed by man,” which fact, he pointed out, 
was set forth in the second law of the 
first book of the Siete Partidas of Don 
Alonzo the Wise, King of Arragon; and 
in the introduction to the fourth book of 
that imperishable work, he added, it was 
written: ‘‘This order of matrimony was 
by God's own self established, and for 
this reason is it the most noble and the 
most honorable of the Seven Sacraments 
of the Holy Church. And therefore,” 
Don Anastasio quoted in triumphant con- 
clusion, ‘‘ it should be kept and honored, 
because it is the first sacrament that was 
made and ordained by God himself in 
Paradise—which Paradise hath ever since 
remained marked out as its natural abid- 
ing-place and home.”’ Don Anastasio had 
been bred a lawyer; and of all his law 
books none pleased him so well as the 
Siete Partidas. In it, he declared, and 
with justice, was to be found the whole 
sum of human wisdom. 

Had Madame manifested a disposition to 
reject his suit, Don Anastasio was prepared 
with a further strong array of quotations 
from the Siete Partidas that must inevi- 
tably have proved convincing. But Ma- 
dame was too sincerely grateful to him for 
extricating her from her difficulties to 
manifest any more hesitation in accepting 
his offer than the seemly decorum of a 
widow of a husband of convenience re- 
quired. And so, these perfunctory scru- 
ples being set aside without King Alon- 
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zo’s assistance, she yielded to Don Anas 
tasio’s combined lover-like and business 
like persuasions easily. 

Don Anastasio was a personable man 
tall, commanding, dignified, and exhibit 
ing at all times a gravely courteous ai: 
that would have- done credit to a count 
Madame — short, trimly rounded, brisk, 
and cheery to a degree—was not in tl« 
least dignified. But Madame was delight 
ful—as was plain to anybody with half an 
eye for what a plump little French widow 
should be. As for her good-nature, it was 
as lasting as a summer day is long. There 
fore these two made a well-looking cou 
ple when Madame, throwing aside her 
mourning before it had even begun to 
grow rusty, blossomed out once more 
into the most lively array of colors and 
became Don Anastasio’s wife. In the 
upper circles of Franco-American and 
Spanish-American society, resident in 
South Fifth Avenue and Macdougal 
Street, and thereabouts, the wedding made 
quite a stir. 

It was in the days immediately preced 
ing the wedding that the compromise was 
reached in regard to the name of the ho 
tel: and it is not surprising, the circum 


stances of the case being considered, that 
substantial vietory rested upon the ban 


ners of Madame. As she somewhat so 
phistically represented to Don Anastasio, 
the use of the word casa would sufficient 
ly indicate to his fellow-countrymen and 
to Spanish Americans generally that the 
hotel was one at which both Spanish 
dishes and the Spanish tongue would be 
served, while Napoléon would be a name 
to conjure with in the matter of the 
French trade. And she also made thie 
strong point that she had a right to choose 
the more important portion of the name 
of the hotel because she knew how to 
keep it, while to Don Anastasio hotel-keep- 
ing—in common with business of every 
sort, saving only the profession of Span 
ish-American law, and the trade of Span 
ish-American revolution, neither of which 
could be very successfully carried on in 
the city of New York—was a hopeless 
mystery. Don ‘Anastasio was no match 
for Madame in argument; he was too gal- 
lant to rest his rights upon his having 
rescued her from her most grievous plight 
of poverty; and for once he was unable to 
produce a law fromthe Siete Partidas that 
would resolve the matter in hand in ac- 
cordance with his views. While he still 
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was fumbling in the dusk of the thir- 
teenth century for the assistance that 
Alonzo the Wise declined to give, Ma- 
dame said briskly: ‘‘It is then decided!” 
And so it was. 

Therefore when the announcement of 
the new Franco-Spanish-American hotel 
was made in the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, the name under which that hostelry 
figured, and by which it subsequently 
achieved a well-earned fame, was the Casa 
Napoléon. 

Il. 

But the story of the founding and of the 
naming of the Casa Napoléon had come 
to be ancient history when Mr. and Mrs. 
John.Rayford—to whom New York was 
a very foreign city, and to whom, also, a 
very low-priced hotel was an economic 
necessity—drifted one bright June morn- 
ing within its hospitable doors. The crest 
of the wave of economy on which they 
rode, to pursue the marine simile, was so 
high that it carried them fairly up three 
flights of stairs, and stranded them at last 
in the smallest room on the fourth floor. 
Had there been a fifth floor in the Casa 
Napoléon, they would have been carried 
one story higher. 

Mrs. John Rayford, whose godfathers 
and godmothers in baptism had bestowed 
upon her the singularly inappropriate 
name of Prudence, was charmed by the 
exceeding novelty of her surroundings. 
On this head she expressed herself with a 
characteristic volubility and frankness. 

‘* Why, it’s perfectly delightful, Jack,” 
she said—she had hung her hat on one of 
the three hooks on the door, and was 
standing in front of the very small look- 
ing-glass patting her hair into proper 
shape. It was fluffy brown hair, with 
bright tones in it where the light caught 
it, and there was a good deal of it. ‘‘ I’ve 
never seen any place that began to be 
so queer and so funny. The very name 
of it makes you feel ever so far away 
from everywhere; and the way that peo- 
ple were talking all sorts of languages 
to each other while we were waiting in 
the parlor was just like what it must 
have been at the Tower of Babel. Don’t 
you think that it is a lovely place, 
Jack ?” 

Jack was sitting on the bed, filling his 
pipe and looking admiringly at the pretty 
picture that his wife presented as she 
stood before the glass, with both arms 
raised, tightening her hair-pins. He 


lighted his pipe, clasped his hands com 
fortably round his right knee, leaned 
back a little, and answered with empha 
sis, ‘‘ Yes, I do!” 

‘*And do you know, Jack,” Prudenc: 
continued, ‘‘ coming to this delightful lit 
tle hotel, that makes me feel as though | 
were travelling in several foreign coun 
tries at once, has put an idea into my 
head? Yes, I intend to perfect my know 
ledge of foreign languages. I know a 
little French already—didn’t you notice 
how pleased the chamber-maid seemed to 
be just now when I thanked her for thi 
towels in her own native tongue? But | 
shall bend my energies most strongly in 
the direction of Spanish, Jack; and | 
mean that you shall study Spanish too 
When your rich half-uncle—whom you 
won't believe in at all, and whom I be 
lieve in implicitly —comes home at last 
from South America, just think how 
pleased he will be to find us talking the 
language that all these years he has been 
accustomed to.” 

‘*Suppose he has been living in Brazil, 
and speaks Portuguese ?” Jack put in. 

‘* And if you succeed in getting some 
thing to do that pays pretty well,” Pru- 
dence went on, without regard to this in- 
terruption, ‘‘so that we always will be 
easy in our minds about paying the board 
—and I’m sure you will, you dear boy—I 
don’t care if we stay here for a whole 
year. We ought to know Spanish per- 
fectly in a year, I should think. And 
just think, Jack, what a nice place this 
would be to bring your half-uncle to in 
ease you should find him suddenly—and I 
suppose you will find him suddenly when 
you find him at all. After all these years 
in South America, he certainly would feel 
much more at home in a plece like this 
than he would in an American hotel, with 
everybody talking English. And what 
fun it will be, Jack, when you really 
do find him at last! Of course he must 
have made a tremendous fortune by this 
time; and of course he will want to leave 
it all to you; and of course, in the mean 
time, he will want to provide for you 
very handsomely: How much, Jack— 
about how much do you think he will 
think he ought to allow to his only half- 
sister’s only son ?” 

‘*In view, you mean, of his devoted 
love for his only half-sister’s whole fa- 
ther, and of the constant tenderness man- 
ifested toward him by that connection by 





marriage through a considerable term of 
years ?” 
' “Don’t be provoking, Jack. I know 
that he and your grandfather didn’t ex- 
actly take to each other, and that it was 
because they couldn't get along together 
comfortably that he ran off to California, 
and then drifted so far away into South 
America that he never came home again. 
But he certainly was very fond of your 
erandmother, Jack. You can see that in 
his letters. And it was only when she 
died that he stopped writing, and so you 
lost track of him. Iam sure that he must 
yearn for the love of the little half-sister 
whom he sends such nice messages to in 
those old letters; and I can fancy what a 
comfort it will be to him to find that, al- 
though she is dead, he still has left to him 
her son—”’ 

‘“Whom he never laid eyes on, never 
even heard of, and whom—for my mo- 
ther was not married until years after the 
letters stopped—he would not even know 
by name. Of course he does, Prue, my 
dear, and I have only to find him (and, 
supposing him to be still alive, I haven’t 
the least notion where to look for him), 
and then to mention my name to him 
(which, as I have just explained, he can- 
not possibly recognize), in order to receive 
an immediate gift of half a million down, 
and the positive promise of his entire es- 
tate upon his decease—to the entire exclu- 
sion of the claims of his South-American 
wife, and of the seventeen children of his 
own who have been born in the mean 
time!” 

‘**Oh!” exclaimed Prudence, in a tone 
of much concern, ‘* you don’t think he is 
married and has children of his own? 
Uncles, and I should think half-uncles, 
who wander off -into foreign countries 
this way never get married, Jack. Truly, 
you don’t think that he is married, do 
you?” 

‘I think that you are rapidly taking 
leave of your senses,” Jack answered 
promptly; ‘‘and I also think that before 
you grow quite raving we will go down 
stairs and get our dinner. Come along, 
Prue; very likely Half-uncle William 
came up on the last steamer from South 
America, and is stopping heze at the Casa 
Napoléon, and is down-stairs at this very 
moment waiting for us.” 

“T wish that just once in a while, Jack, 
when I am perfectly serious and very 
much interested in something, you 
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wore 


wouldn't make fun of me. And I do 
wish,’ Prudence added a momeut later, 
‘that you would learn to kiss me with- 
out huggingso hard, and without all muss- 
ing my hair up just after I have fixed it. 
The very first thing that I shall ask your 
half-unele to do, after we have found 
him, is to teach you better manners.” 
And then they went to dinner. 


III. 

There was an agreeable down-at-heel 
air about the Casa Napoléon, that to per 
sons educated to an understanding of the 
true meaning of the word comfort was 
largely promising. In the course of the 
twenty years which had passed since Don 
Anastasio’s revolutionary Mexican silver 
dollars had been spent in its furnishing, 
the kindly touch of Time had toned down 
the too lively colors of the chairs and 
carpets and wall-paper and curtains, all 
of which had been selected in accordance 
with Madame’s vivid taste; and the same 
mellowing influence had worked to bring 
the management of the little hotel and 
the requirements of its numerous patrons 
into a pleasing harmony. Ostentatious 
display was ignored ; comfort was insisted 
upon. The whole creed of Madame was 
comprehended in two items: cleanliness 
and a good cook. The first of these ar- 
ticles of faith she enforced personally; 
the second was a more tender point with 
her—for the place in the kitchen vacated 
by the untimely death of Monsieur, her 
husband of convenience, never had been 
filled precisely to her mind. Don Anas- 
tasio’s sole cause for jealousy was the fre- 
quent invocation by Madame—when af- 
fairs in the cooking department went 
wrong—of the culinary wraith of his pre- 
decessor in the possession, not of Ma- 
dame’s affections, but of her commissarial 
esteem. There were times at which Don 
Anastasio thought that this devotion to 
an ideal defunct cook was carried too far; 
but at such times he found solace in re- 
ferring to the Sixth Partida of King 
Alonzo, and therefrom drawing the broad 
generalization that the actual rights of 
the living are superior to the supposed 
rights of the dead. 

And, in truth, it was because her stand- 
ard was an ideal one that Madame was not 
more entirely satisfied with the fare that 
her kitchen provided. Guided by her 
own knowledge of what good French 
cooking should be—and Madame, it must 
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be remembered, was born in Toulouse— 
and being instructed from time to time by 
intelligent persons from southern lands 
in the composition of delicacies dear to 
the Spanish-American palate, her table 
was one that the frequenters of much 
more pretentious hotels in New York 
very well might have smacked their lips 
over. 

And of a Sunday, as 
he packed his lean person full of huevos 
en tortilla con chile and mole de guajo- 
lote, and laid a substantial layer of de- 
licious guisados and delicately fried fri- 
joles over all— certainly did smack his 
lips most heartily. And at the same time 
did he thank all the saints in the calendar 
(for Don Anastasio was a religious man 
in his later years) for the rich return that 
his investment of revolutionary silver dol- 
lars was bringing him in. On such festive 
oecasions (when additional good fortune 
made this possible) he would turn to his 
old-time revolutionary companion, the 
Senor Estrano, and would say, with his 
mouth full of mole: ‘* This is better than 
fighting the pestilent Comonfort, old 
friend!’ And the Sefior Estrano, also 
with his mouth full of mole, would an- 
swer thickly but heartily: ‘‘ De veras, 
senor!’ And then, but with a little sigh 
for the pulque that fitly and deliciously 
belongs with mole, but that is a delight 
unobtainable outside of Mexico, they 
would drink to each other in deep 
draughts of the honest red wine (Ma- 
dame herself saw to its honesty) of Bor- 
deaux. 

3ut it was not often that Don Anasta- 
sio was cheered by the presence of his 
old-time companion in the wars. The 
Sefior Estrano, usually addressed and re- 
ferred to as Don Guillermo, had been 
whirled out of Mexico by the same revo- 
lution that had sent Don Anastasio flying 
northward; but his own flight had been 
toward the south. He had come to a 
halt in Venezuela, and — possessing the 
business faculties which Don Anastasio 
so conspicuously lacked —he had there 
acquired a coffee plantation, and,in course 
of years, had grown to be a person of sub- 
stance. As he frankly told Don Anasta- 
sio, no reasonable man could be expected 
to absent himself often, or for long ata 
time, from the easy life and heavenly cli- 
mate of Venezuela for the rasping life 
and abominable climate of New York. 
Don Anastasio had spent a stray half-year 
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in Caracas, and so knew that what his 
friend declared was true. Yet would not 
Don Anastasio give up his friendship 
though in preserving it he took direct is 
sue with King Alonzo, for that monarch 
expressly sets forth, in the seventh law of 
the Fourth Partida, that a legitimate rea 
son for breaking a friendship is that acci 
dent has carried one friend or the othe: 
to dwell in distant lands. 

Fortunately, it was possible to compro 
mise the matter without disobedience to 
the Siete Partidas (for the clause is not 
mandatory), and without disrespect to the 
King of Arragon (to whom the facilities 
of travel by steam-power were unknown 
Every year or two, in the interest of his 
coffee dealings, and for love of his old 
friend, Don Guillermo came northward 
wisely timing his journeyings so that he 
should spend the month of October in 
New York—at which partially pleasant 
season no great stretch of the imagination 
would be required to fancy himself at 
home in Venezuela with the weather at 
its worst. And during these most happy 
visits the two old boys had rarely good 
times together—as they feasted on the 
good things which Madame provided for 
them, while they fought over again jo 
vially their long-past campaigns. 

Nor had Don Anastasio any lack of 
good company even in the seasons when 
his well-beloved companion in arms was 
in his far-off home. The fame of the Casa 
Napoléon had gone abroad into the dis- 
tant regions of the South, and into and out 
of its hospitable doorway there was ever 
a steady flow and ebb of travellers from 
and to the Spanish islands and the Span- 
ish Main. Among these wayfarers Don 
Anastasio found a plenty of good talking 
mates; and the friendliness that grew up 
between the host and the patrons of the 
little hotel was shown by the hearty hug- 
gings and back-pattings when they de- 
parted; and by the still warmer demon- 
strations of a like nature when, as often 
chanced, these same patrons came again. 

Among the travellers who frequented 
the Casa Napoléon, Madame’s fellow-coun- 
try-folk were few. But among the French 
residents in New York—whose home, for 
the most part, was southward and west- 
ward of Washington Square —the hotel 
was most honorably known and most 
highly esteemed. It was here that din- 
ners of estate were given, and breakfasts 
of betrothal, and also wedding breakfasts 
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—at which latter it was hard to tell 
whether the young bride or tlie 
young groom suffered the greate 
tortures of confusion by reason of 
the very highly spiced wit that was 
et loose by Madame’s rare old bur- 
cundy; and at which, certainly, only 
the fathers and mothers and other 
elderly people had a really good 
time. In addition to the very prof- 
itable business which this class of 
custom afforded, certain well-to-do 
persons —for the most part gray- 
headed, and come to the time of life 
when the bourgeois Frenchman 
frankly surrenders himself to the 
pleasures of the throat—came regu- 
larly to Madame’s well-spread board 
to dine. Of an evening, both the 
dining-room proper—in which the 
ordinary of the hotel was served 
—and the restaurant adjoining it, 
set with a dozen little tables, were 
crowded. As to the smells which 
pervaded the Casa Napoléon about 
dinner-time, and even were wafted 
out into the street by the frequent 
opening of its doors, they were of 
a nature so savory and so mouth- 
watering that St. Anthony himself 
would have succumbed tothem! In 
a small way, too, the Casa Napoléon 
had a clientéle of Americans. They were 
not very distinguished Americans—a few 
newspaper people and artists, and some 
ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
minor regions of the stage—but they were 
of a sort to appreciate clean rooms at mod- 
erate prices, and capital breakfasts and 
dinners at half a dollar, and a table wine 
at twenty-five cents the half bottle that, 
at least, did not absolutely make one’s 
mouth pucker. . In accordance with the 
easy-going ways of their kind, and of 
the hotel itself, these slipshod Americans 
wer 9n friendly talking terms with each 
other, and with such of the frequenters of 
the Casa Napoléon in general as spoke a 
language that they could understand. 
Among the various far from taciturn 
persons composing this less choice than 
curious collection of humanity, Don An- 
astasio, who dearly loved a dish of friend- 
ly talk, never was at a loss to find some- 
body to have it with. In the course of 
his wanderings he had acquired as ex- 
tensive and as fragmentary a collection 
of languages as goes to the make-up of a 
Levantine courier; and—save when con- 
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versing in his native Spanish—he put to- 
gether his fragments with as little care as 
to where the pieces came from as though he 
were the curator of a damaged collection 
of Cypriote antiquities. For all the fire 
of his revolutionary youth—and a good 
deal of this fire still remained in his com- 
position—he was a gentle, kindly old 
boy, with a mellow voice that had a 
friendly ring in it, and a yellow, wrinkled 
face on which there came easily a very 
friendly smile. As to the actual man- 
agement of the hotel, he knew no more 
about it than a babe in arms; but he was 
useful because, under Madame’s direc- 
tions, he kept the accounts, and still more 
useful because of the good impression that 
his genial ways and kindly manners made 
upon all who came within his gates. 

The real manager of the hoiel, of course, 
was Madame. She was at all times and 
in all seasons at the very top and bottom 
of it. In the kitchen she braved the chef 
in his most peppery moods in order to 
enforce her mandate that justice should 
be done to her patrons without, by ex- 
travagant wastefulness, doing injustice 
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“HE WAS A GENTLE, KINDLY OLD BOY.” 


to herself. In the upper regions of the 
house she watched with a ceaseless vigil- 
ance the ways of the French chamber- 
maid—compelling on the part of that far 
too good-looking young person a maxi- 
mum of application in the matters of 
careful bed-making and sweeping and 
dusting, and a minimum of flirting with 
the male lodgers. And in the dining- 
room, where the Cuban negro, Telésforo, 
waited upon the Spanish-speaking portion 
of the household, and in the restaurant, 
where the public at large was waited upon 
by the one-eyed waiter, Théophile, was ap- 
parent, in the precision and the excellence 
of the service, the good effect of the just 
but severe discipline maintained by Ma- 
dame. In a word, it is not to be believed 
that, as Madame conducted it, a more com- 
fortable little hotel than the Casa Napo- 
léon was to be found in all the stretch 
and compass of the world. 

That this was the opinion of its patrons 
was made manifest by the persistence of 
their patronage. Old M. Duvent,who was 
the dealer in a small but flourishing and 
very respectable French gaming estab- 
lishment in South Fifth Avenue, had eat- 
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en his dinner and 
drunk his half bot 
tle of Pontet Canet 
in the restaurant 
every night for fif 
teen years— Don 
Anastasio and Ma 
dame regarded him 
almost asa brother. 
For five years—ex 
cepting only in 
summer, when she 
betook herself to 
the watering-places 

Mrs. Myrtle Vane, 
who did society 
news and special 
articles for several 
New York newspa 
pers, and also out 
of-town correspon 
dence, had been a 
regular lodger and 
boarder. Mrs. Mor 
timer—who polite- 
ly was supposed to 
be a capitalist in a 
small way,and who 
certainly seemed to 
be a person of lei- 
sure, had _ rented 
the best room in the house for four 
years—and during this period had given 
so many little suppers in her apartment 
that Madame had come to look upon her 
quite in the light of a gold mine. For 
six years Colonel Withersby, whose busi- 
ness was that of a promoter, and who 
mainly devoted himself to promoting 
South-American tramway enterprises, had 
made the Casa Napoléon his head-quar- 
ters in New York, and also had been the 
means of bringing to that establishment 
a large number of profitable South-Amer- 
ican customers. Miss Violet Bream and 
Mr. Claude Dunbar—known, and justly 
esteemed, off the stage as Ned Harrison 
and Polly his wife—made the Casa Napo- 
léon their home when they were lucky 
enough to have a New York engagement: 
and the gay little dinners and suppers 
that this merry and most hospitable cou- 
ple gave when they happened to have the 
money for such festivities had made the 
hotel most favorably known to a wide 
circle of their professional acquaintances. 

The newspaper men and the artists 
were the least to be depended upon of 
Madame’s clients—but this was less their 

















fault than their misfortune. It is not 
every newspaper man, still less every ar- 
tist, in New York who occupies a posi- 
tion of such assured easy affluence as to 
be able to go every night of his life to 
an ordinary whereat, without wine, the 
charge is half a dollar. All that can be 
said of the regularity of these literary 
ind artistic customers of the Casa Napo- 
léon is that they never willingly missed 
a dinner there on a night when they pos- 
sessed the half-dollar necessary to pay 
for it. And the confidential statement 
may be added that some of them not in- 
frequently got their dinners even when 
their half-dollars were but desirable pos- 
sibilities of a doubtful future—for Ma- 
dame, as is the way the world over with 
plump, round little women, had within 
her ample breast a warm and very kindly 
heart. 
IV. 

Had Mr. John Rayford and Prudence, 
his misnamed wife, known New York 
thoroughly, instead of being absolute 
strangers to it, they could not have found 
for themselves a more fitting abiding- 
place, all things considered, than fate 
found for them when it brought them to 
the Casa Napoléon. A not more costly 
shelter, even a less costly shelter, they 
could have found elsewhere; but nowhere 
else could they have found a dwelling- 
place where they and their fellow-board- 
ers would have been so harmoniously 
agreed in living in the present on dis- 
counts of the future while building and 
inhabiting castles in the air. Excepting 
in the case of the few prominent patrons 
of the establishment already named—who 
were rangés and well provided for—it is 
a solemn truth that almost every one of 
Madame’s customers was engaged in a 
gay battle with fate for nightly bed and 
daily board. Master Jack and Mistress 
Prudence were about to begin this same 
battle; and they were marching to it in 
the merriest possible manner and with 
the very lightest of hearts. 

Jack had known for several years— 
partly from inborn conviction, partly 
from the assurances of his widowed mo- 
ther, whose pride was great in him— 
that he was doing himself injustice by 
not giving the exceptional business ca- 
pacity that he possessed opportunity to 
expand in a broader field. Therefore he 
decided, when such decision was open 
to him—his mother being more than a 
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year dead, and the need that he should 
provide a sure support for her being so 
ended—that he would forsake the very 
insignificant town in the Susquehanna 
Valley where all his life had been spent, 
and go to a city big enough to give his 
genius the chance that it wanted to swell. 
For him to continue, at a salary of only 
twelve hundred dollars a year, to serve 
as general -utility-man in the counting- 
house of the car-building establishment 
with which he was connected, he con- 
cluded, was a sheer waste of his valuable 
time. 

And so when Prudence—thereby giv- 
ing, without in the least intending such 
rudeness, the lie direct to her godfathers 
and godmothers in baptism—accepted this 
view of the situation, and consented to 
marry him and to assist him in acting 
upon it, he not unnaturally believed that 
his fortune was as good as made. The 
faith that Prudence reposed in his genius 
was even firmer than that which his mo- 
ther had placed in it. And there was no 
one tocheck her in demonstrating her faith 
in this rash fashion, for her sole relative 
in the world was a luckless step-father— 
whose ventures at making a living by 
keeping a country store landed him at ir- 
regular but brief intervals in bankruptcy ; 
and whose interest, therefore, strongly 
prompted him to relieve himself of all use- 
less responsibilities. So Jack and Pru- 
dence had a pretty little wedding in the 
country church, one sunny April day that 
had never a shiver in it; and in the after- 
noon of that same day they made a wed- 
ding journey just six hours long that end- 
ed in New York. As they crossed the 
river in a Jersey City ferry-boat, Jack 
looked at New York approvingly — and 
wondered pleasantly to himself how much 
of it he was likely to own at the end of 
the next ten years. He had heard that 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel was a fairly satis- 
factory establishment as hotels go, and in 
order to give style to his arrival—and 
also in order to avoid losing his way— 
they drove thither in a carriage. His 
hand trembled a little as he registered 
‘‘John Rayford and wife.” It was a 
thrilling sort of experience to announce 
to all the world, in this fashion, that he 
was married. They already had eaten 
one dinner that day, and it was some- 
thing of a surprise to them to find that 
the hotel people expected them to eat an- 
other. 
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“REGARDING THE STATUE.” 


Jack had decided that before he took 
any steps toward establishing himself in 
the financial world of New York they 
would spend a few weeks in amusing 
themselves and in looking around. He 
felt that in honor of his wedding he was 
entitled to a holiday; and there was no 





need for him to go to work in a hurry, for 
he had nearly seven hundred dollars in 
cold cash—for Jack had been prudently 
saving his salary in the past year, and 
a little legacy of four hundred dollars had 


come to him from his mother. Prudence 
regarded herself in the light of a young 
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person who was absolutely rolling in 
riches; for her step-father—out of the 
funds which he had plucked, like brands 
from the burning, from his latest bank- 
ruptey—had made her a wedding present 
of fifty dollars, which was a larger sum 
than she ever had hoped to own at one 
time even in her dreams. 

It is probable that two young people 
never had a better time in New York than 
Jack and Prudence had during their first 
week in that city. In their hotel they 
had a delightful little apartment, the win- 
dows of which looked out over Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue and Madison Square; 
they drove in the various parks; they 
made expeditions on the rivers and the 
bay; they went to the art galleries and to 
the museums; they visited several shops 
and treated themselves to a _ pleasing 
amount of purple and fine linen; they 
fared sumptuously every day; and every 
blessed night they went to a fresh theatre. 
Prudence declared that it was altogether 
too good to be true; and advanced the 
metaphysical theory that they must be a 
prince and princess disguised not only 
from the world, but even from themselves! 

At the end of the week, when Jack was 
called upon to pay his hotel bill, that in- 
cluded carriage hire, and found that it 
was a trifle over ninety dollars, he also 
concluded that their life was too good to 
be true—but on grounds much less meta- 
physical. They held a merry little coun- 
cil of war in their pretty apartment—for 
even allowing for the sixty or seventy 
dollars that had gone for raiment and the- 
atres and incidentals, they still had a vast 
amount of money left—and decided at 
once that they would move into cheaper 
quarters. That very afternoon the move 
was effected; and by night they were es- 
tablished in a room, that for all practical 
purposes was as comfortable as the apart- 
ment that they had vacated, in a small 
hotel on Broadway, where they paid for 
board and lodging what by contrast 
seemed to them the very reasonable price 
of forty dollars a week. Prudence decid- 
ed—while they were eating a very satis- 
factory dinner, at which they treated them- 
selves to a half-bottle of champagne in 
celebration of their successful abandon- 
ment of extravagant ways—that it would 
be more in keeping with their present state 
should they regard themselves as a dis- 
guised baron and baroness. 

Pushing still further their schemes for 
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economical retrenchment, they hired no 
more carriages, and they made a point of 
taking all their meals in their hotel; and 
they were circumspect in the matter of 
miscellaneous purchases. But they kept 
up their theatre-going with undiminished 
ardor, and still continued their liberal sys- 
tem of sight-seeing. 

Their second week in New York, all 
told, cost them seventy-five dollars. It 
was a great saving over their first week ; 
but when Jack had added up his accounts 
he looked a little grave over the total. 
However, he would get to work soon; and 
as he had heard a great deal about the high 
salaries paid in New York he felt that his 
future was entirely secure. The third week 
they went but twice to the theatre; and 
were so prudent in the matter of their in- 
cidental expenses that their total outlay 
was only sixty dollars. Jack was highly 
pleased with this result; especially as he 
had come to the conclusion that his holi- 
day now had lasted long enough, and 
that he would set about finding work in 
earnest. 

 * 

In the matter of finding work when he 
wanted it, Jack believed that all before 
him was plain sailing. He had brought 
a letter of introduction from the senior 
partner of the car- building firm to a 
banker in Wall Street, and he felt very 
sure that he had only to step down and 
present this letter in order to secure at 
once precisely the berth that he desired. 
It was possible even, he thought, that the 
banker might offer him a junior partner- 
ship: he had heard that the life of New 
York business houses was due to the clear- 
sighted way in which their managers con- 
stantly were recruiting from the country 
young men in whom were manifest the 
elements of commercial success. 

Holding these views, young Mr. Ray- 
ford was both surprised and pained by the 
manner in which his letter to the Wall 
Street banker was received. He did not 
even lay eyes on the banker; and at the 
end of half an hour after his card and 
letter had been sent in, word came out to 
him from that gentleman that he was 
very much occupied, but would be glad to 
see him at some other time. 

As he walked up Wall Street, after this 
adventure, Jack felt a little dazed. On his 
way to present his letter, he had admired 
the statue of George Washington. Re- 
garding the statue in his changed mood, 
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he decided that its legs were unduly long, 
and that as a work of art it was greatly 


overrated. He was hurt at the scant 
courtesy that had been shown him. 
When New York men had come with 


letters of introduction to the car-building 
firm, they had been well taken care of. 
More than order to be civil to 
casual New- Yorkers, who had no claim on 
him whatever, he had hired a buggy him 
self and taken them driving. This un- 
civil return for his civility was rasping. 

However, as he walked up Broadway, 
and the soothing influences of a bustling 
city calmed him a little, he reflected that 
he must make allowances for the differ- 
ence between the easy ways of the coun- 
try and the driving ways of the town. In 
the morning papers he had read that this 
very banker was engaged in a gigantic 
deal with a great English syndicate that 
was negotiating for the purchase of all 
the tanneries in the United States. As he 
read the announcement it had occurred to 
him that he himself probably would have 
a hand in this deal before it was ended: 
this did not seem so probable now, but 
the reflection that the banker no doubt 
was engaged in most important consulta- 
tion with the English capitalists was a 
very reasonable excuse for his deferring 
their interview. No doubt, when they 
did meet, the banker would apologize for 
his unavoidable rudeness—and would 
make things all right by giving him a 
part in his next great transaction. It 
was a comforting reflection that several 
things, including the country itself, still 
remained in the United States for 
lish syndicates to buy. By the time that 
Jack, walking up Broadway, got home to 
Prudence, he was in a cheery mood again 
—and they made an expedition to Fort 
Lee; and took a delightful walk along the 
Palisades; and broke through their rule 
about eating all their meals at their hotel 
by having a very jolly dinner at a queer 
little French restaurant, where the pro- 
prietor took a personal interest in them, 
and talked to them in a fatherly way in 
broken English; and then they took an- 
other walk on the Palisades, by moon 
light; and never got back to their hotel 
in New York until it was nearly bed- 
time. 

Jack’s second attempt to see the banker 
also was a failure; but it was not barren 
of results, for he was given an appoint- 
ment—in consideration of the strong let- 
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ter that he brought—for the next morn 
ing. This was hopeful—which was more 
than could be said of the interview when 
it did finally come off. In the course of 
the five minutes that it lasted Jack was 
informed that New York was the most 
over-crowded city in the world; that the 
only place where there was any room in 
it was at the very top; and that if he, the 
banker, heard of any business opening 
that he thought suited to Mr. Rayford’s 
requirements he would communicate with 
him. Jack walked up Wall Street, after 
these cheerless communications had been 
made, not only dazed but demoralized. 
He was beginning to have forced home 
upon him the truth that there was a very 
seamy side to New York. As he 
at the statue of George Washington he 
decided that its legs were not only too 
long, but that one of them actually was 
longer than the other. In short, he was 
in a most misanthropic frame of mind, 

Fortunately, when he got home to Pru 
dence he found that young person in an 
exceedingly gay mood. During his expe- 
ditions down town she had been making 
explorations of New York on her own ac 
count, and had derived much amusement 
fromthem. In the course of that particu 
lar morning she had taken an especially 
entertaining cruise—down Fifth Avenue 
in a stage as far as tle stage would take 
her, she explained, and then all around 
in the queerest and most delightful part of 
the town that they yet had found. Jack 
had no more notion than Prudence had 
herself of the shady region that, unharm- 
ed, she had been wandering through; and 
partly because he wanted something that 
would take him out of himself and make 
him forget a little the troubles that he be- 
gan to be conscious were impending, and 
partly because he really wanted to see the 
queer part of New York that Prudence liad 
discovered, he very willingly accepted her 
suggestion that they should have their 
lunch at once, and then set off to explore 
together the city within a city that she 
had found. 

Though Jack did not know it, his hand 
held up to stop a Fifth Avenue stage 
might well have been the hand of Fate 
itself; for as they entered that incommo- 
dious vehicle and went lumbering south- 
ward, each turn of the heavy wheels 
marked an appreciable advance toward 
the fulfilment of their destiny. It is 
one of the pleasing features of this life 
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that we all are living without even a sin- 
gle one of us understanding its meaning 
and especially one of the things which 
strengthen the position of the theorists 
who advocate the freedom of the human 
mind to will—that upon such chances as 
an accidental determination to ride up 
town or down town in an omnibus the 
whole shaping of our lives depends. 

Neither Jack nor Prudence took this 
serious view of the case as they jolted 
down Fifth Avenue, and across Wash- 
ington Square into South Fifth Avenue, 
and finally descended from the stage at 
Bleecker Street. Prudence was over- 
joyed to pilot Jack through the queer 
country that she had discovered; and 
Jack, whose spirits were of an elastic 
sort, found his dread of impending ca- 
lamity rapidly slipping away from him 
as he and Prudence wandered delightedly 
through the shabby streets; and com- 
mented with interest upon the odd peo- 
ple whom they met; and drew each 
other’s attention to the many extraordi- 
nary signs. Prudence was especially 
moved by finding herself in the very 
home of the curlers of feathers and 
makers of artificial flowers; and they 
both speculated curiously upon what the 
sign reading ‘‘ manufacturer of peps for 
artificial flowers” possibly could mean. 
Neither of them ever had heard of a pep; 
and when, later, they looked for the word 
in the dictionary, they could not find it. 
But nearly everything that they saw in 
the course of that walk was curious and 
delightful. The majority of the people 
whom they met very evidently were not 
Americans, and most of the scraps of talk 
which they heard were Italian or French. 
No imagination at all was required, Pru- 
dence declared, to fancy that they were 
visiting a foreign country. 

But the fateful part of this walk was 
that in the course of it they came upon 
the Casa Napoléon. It had a most at- 
tractive look, this little hotel. In the 
balcony that ran along the line of the sec- 
ond-floor -vindows flowers were growing 
in pots; and there was a most pleasing 
air of neatness and comfort about it; and 
out from the front door—for dinner-time 
was near at hand—came a most appetiz- 
ing smell. 

‘“What great, what very great fun it 
would be to live there, Jack!” Prudence 
said. The tone in which she spoke showed 
that the possibility of making this sugges- 
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tion a practical reality had not occurred 
to her. 

But Jack pulled up short, and an- 
swered: ‘‘ Well,why shouldn't we?” For 
it struck him suddenly that this must be 
a much cheaper hotel than the one at 
which they were stopping, and that here 
was a chance to see a very queer side of 
New York life, and at the same time to 
make a wise, not to say & necessary, re- 
duction in their expenses. 

‘‘Oh, you dear boy! Do you really 
mean it? Let us go right in, this very 
instant, and find out about terms.” And 
when they found that they could have 
the little room on the fourth floor for five 
dollars a week, and that their board would 
cost them only twelve dollars a week 
more—with the charm of being talked to 
in broken English, and of hearing all 
sorts of foreign languages talked all 
around them thrown in without any ex- 
tra charge at all—it is not surprising that 
these light-hearted young people decided 
without a single moment of hesitation 
that here should be their home. With 
characteristic promptitude,and taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that their week at the 
eother hotel was just ended, they moved 
in that very day. . 

Cheered by the knowledge that at a sin- 
gle stroke he had reduced his weekly ex- 
penses more than one-half, and that on 
the basis of living thus established he had 
money enough to carry him for a full 
three months, Jack’s spirits came up with 
a bound. The spice of adventure that 
was involved in dwelling in such uncon- 
ventional quarters tickled his fancy; and 
the knowledge that at last he really was 
out in the world and was fighting his 
vay on his merits enlarged his sense of 
self-esteem. With these pleasant forces 
at work within him, and with Prudence 
quite literally dancing with delight be- 
cause of their migration to the foreign 
country that she herself had found, it 
was in a very happy frame of mind that 
Mr. and Mrs. Rayford entered into pos- 
session of their contracted kingdom on 
the fourth floor of the Casa Napoléon. 

VI. 

When they went down to dinner that 
first night—being dwellers within the ho- 
tel, not mere patrons of the restaurant— 
they were conducted by Madame into the 
dining-room, that had painted over its 
doorway in large black letters the word 
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‘*Comedor.” Later, they came to know 
that this word meant dining-room in the 
Spanish tongue; but they never quite lost 
the impression then conveyed that it had 
a hidden but close connection with some 
unknown Spanish naval officer who, no 
doubt, at one time had inhabited it. In 
deed, even after Jack had attained a very 
tolerable working knowledge of Spanish, 
his habit of calling a dining-room a com- 
modore remained unbroken. 

They decided, on the whole, that this 
was the jolliest dinner that they had eat- 
en since they came to New York. The 
dining-room had one long table down the 
middle of it, and four little round tables 
in its four corners. As a mark of distine- 
tion, Madame placed them at one of the 
little round tables; and from this point of 
advantage they could look about them 
upon their house-mates, and could see a 
good deal, also, through an archway that 
on occasion could be closed by a folding 
door, of their board-mates in the adjoin- 
ing restaurant. At the little round table 
opposite to them sat Mrs. Myrtle Vane, a 
blond beauty of the large type, whom age 
had so far succeeded in withering that she 
had been compelled to summon in de* 
fence of her vanishing complexion the 
kindly aid of art. She wore a voluminous 
and highly colored tea gown—that Pru- 
dence perceived stood urgently in need of 
washing—and diamond rings of all shapes 
and sizes blazed upon her large thick 
hands. But she seemed+o be a good-na- 
tured body, and when the young people 
took their seats she nodded to them plea- 
santly. In fact, everybody in the room 
bowed tothem; a proceeding that surprised 
them a good deal, until, casting about in 
their minds for the cause of this friendli- 
ness, they remembered that such was the 
affable custom at the ordinaries of foreign 
hotels. The only other lady in the room 
was Mrs. Mortimer—whoalso was a blonde, 
but of a highly factitious kind. Even 
Jack could see that her complexion was 
manufactured, but the keener observa- 
tion of Prudence was required to per- 
ceive that her hair was bleached and that 
her eyebrows were dyed» In truth, Mrs. 
Mortimer, to use the terms of commerce, 
was put up to meet the requirements of 
the Spanish-American market; and long 
study of this market had made her very 
successful in supplving its demands. As 
to her dress, the Queen of Sheba never 
came to a table d’héte in a finer one. 
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Colonel Withersby sat opposite to her—a 
big, good -looking man, with an air of 
such entire that he seemed 
yuite capable, had he happened to fall in 
with that august personage, of clapping 
the Pope on the back and offering him a 
chance to come in on the ground-floor in 
a stock-jobbing operation. He and Mrs 
Mortimer conversed with much anima 
tion, indifferently in Spanish and English, 
and—later, when Madame joined them 
in French. Jack and Prudence gathered 
from what was said in English that the 
colonel had just returned from a success 
ful business trip to Bogota. There were 
half a dozen dark-skinned Cubans at the 
table, who chattered with each other vol- 
ubly, and who occasionally took part in 
Colonel Withersby’s and Mrs. Mortimer’s 
talk; and at the little round table in the 
far corner of the room a coal-black gen 
tleman from Hayti, very richly dressed, 
and exhibiting all the jewelry that one 
man possibly could display, ate his din 
ner solitary. All the Cubans had re 
course at short intervals to the consola- 
tion of cigarettes, which they rolled deft 
ly between their yellow fingers; and when 
the colonel had arrived at the stage of 
coffee and toothpicks, he lighted a huge 
cigar. For Jack and Prudence it was all 
better than anything that they had seen 
at the theatres; and its exceeding far- 
awayness was made the more real by the 
fact that the Cuban negro, Telésforo, who 
waited upon them, could speak not more 
than half a dozen words of English, and 
insisted upon addressing them in Spanish 
throughout their repast. When they had 
retired to their very small room on the 
fourth floor—the company in the dining- 
room, according to their several nation- 
alities, saying good-night and buenas 
noches and bon soir as they retired—Pru 
dence threw her arms about Jack's neck 
and declared that nothing so delightful 
as that queer dinner had happened to her 
since she was born. 

‘Not even getting 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” Prudence auswered ; 
and then, a little shocked at the wicked 
falseness of this assertion, she added: ‘‘ Of 
course I don’t include that. That stands 
all by itself, and don’t count in ordinary 
matters any more than air or sunshine 
or—or—” 

** Kisses,”’ Jack interpolated. 

‘* lam ashamed of you, Jack,” Prudence 
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was presently able to say ; but her tone was 
not overburdened with severitv. ‘‘ And 
I've come to the conclusion, Jack,” she 
went on—when they had overcome in the 
only practical manner the inconvenience 
of having only one chair—‘“‘ that what we 
must call ourselves now is a disguised 
count and countess. We can be driven 
from our estates, you know, and foreed 
to fly to America, leaving all of our wealth 
behind us; and that makes it perfectly 
natural that we should come to this hotel 
and live in a little room on the fourth 
floor. And then, when you begin to make 
money, or, what will be still more life- 
like, when you find your half-wnele Wil- 
Jiam and he formally adopts you, we can 
consider that we have had our rightful 
inheritance restored to us.” 

‘* And we will go back to our ancestral 
castle under a triumphal arch, while a 
brass band plays, and all the tenants 
come to welcome us in clean smock-frocks 
and, white dresses with pink bows ?” 

‘* Exactly,” Prudence answered. ‘ But 
really, Jack,” she went on, presently, 
‘“why don’t you write to your half-uncle 
William, and ask him, not exactly to 
adopt you, you know, but to put you in 
the way of making a fortune for your- 
self? Since he has made a fortune of his 
own, he certainly will be able to show 
you how he did it; that wouldn't be ask- 
ing much of a favor of him, I’m sure.” 

‘*Supposing that he has made a for- 
tune, which, you must remember, Pru- 
dence, is an entirely gratuitous supposi- 
tion, it would not. But how would you 
address the letter; just to ‘William Stra- 
han, South America’ ?” 

‘* Why, of course,” Prudence answered. 
That’s where he is, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Yes; at least he’s more likely to be in 
South America than anywhere else—that 
is, if he’s alive, you know. But South 
America is a biggish place, Prue.” 

‘But you might try,” Prudence per- 
sisted; ‘‘it couldn't do any harm, and he 
might get it, you know—and then think 
how comfortable everything would be. 
He would take us right home to live 
with him, of course; and I always have 
so longed to live in a tropical country. 
You don’t know, Jack, how I suffer in 
Winter from cold feet at night!’ And 
then, as it struck Prudence that Jack but 
very recently had acquired a position that 
entitled him to confidences of this nature, 
she blushed delightfully, and went on 
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with some confusion: ‘‘ Just think of the 
oranges, and the pineapple palms, and 
the delicious sunshine, and the deep blue 
sky.” 

‘*Pineapple palms is good,” Jack re- 
plied, unfeelingly. ‘* What you seem to 
stand in need of, Prudence, is a post grad- 
uate course in geography and pomology ; 
in both of those branches of learning you 
are decidedly weak. I don’t think that I 
need write my letter to Half-uncle Wil- 
liam to-night; so suppose you put on your 
hat, and we'll take a turn in that square 
where the stunning statue of Garibaldi is, 
while | smoke a pipe. Under the trees 
out there, with foreign languages going 
off ail around us, it will be like a bit out 
of an opera.” 


PART II 
I. 

JACK was punctual in informing the 
Wall Street banker of the change in his 
address, and for a week he entertained a 
lively hope that each morning would 
bring him a letter from that gentleman 
containing an offer of a three-thousand- 
dollar clerkship. By this time his earlier 
hope of a junior partnership was aban- 
doned. But the letter did not come. 
Then he sent a polite note of reminder; 
and as, at the end of three days, no an- 
swer came to this missive, he decided that 
he had better call in person. He waited 
an hour, and then accomplished an inter- 
view of two minutes. This time it was 
a quite decisive interview. The banker 
declared positively that he could not put 
Mr. Rayford in the way of obtaining any 
employment in New York; that the be- 
ginning of summer was no time to look 
for work in New York, anyway; and that 
he must beg Mr. Rayford not again to in- 
trude upon his valuable time. He relent- 
ed a little as he saw how white and drawn 
Jack's face looked, and said that if any- 
thing did turn up he certainly would 
communicate with Mr. Rayford at once. 
And then, with a show of regretful cordi- 
ality that was not entirely assumed, he 
shook hands with Mr. Rayford, and po- 
litely showed him to the door. It really 
did annoy him to turn the young fellow 
adrift—but what else could he do? 

For the first time sinee they had arrived 
in New York, the dinner that Jack and 
Prudence ate that night was a melancholy 
one. When Jack came home and told 
her what a knock-down he had had, Pru- 
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dence had done her best to comfort him. 
In truth, to her the blow did not seem 
nearly so serious a matter as it seemed to 
him; for by heredity and training they 
looked at the economic affairs of life from 
widely different points of view. Jack 
had been brought up to regard running 
in debt as a crime only a trifle less deadly 
than those expressly forbidden by the Ten 
Commandments; and he had been accus- 
tomed all his life to rigorous effort to 
keep his outlay within the limits of a 
small but certain income. Prudence, 
whose conscious years had been passed in 
the household of her many times bank- 
rupt step-father, regarded running in 
debt as one of life’s necessary evils; and 
her only notion of regulating her outlay 
was to spend what money she was lucky 
enough to have until it all was gone, 
When this point was reached, her simple 
financial creed told her that unless what 
she wanted was to be found in the stock 
of her step-father’s store, she must go 
without it. And out of the up-and-down 
life that her step-father had led her—of 
comfort when, with fresh credit, he had 
taken a fresh start; of downright priva- 
tion when, as_ bankruptcy drew near 
again, ready money was all gone and the 
stock in the store was nearly exhausted— 
she had acquired a philosophic indiffer- 
ence to poverty, and a most unphilosophic 
faith in the certainty that something was 
bound to turn up just as the situation was 
becoming desperate. 

But on this dismal night, when she 
tried to comfort Jack by proving out of 
the shifts of her past very shifty life how 
certain it was that bad luck couldn’t last, 
Jack refused to recognize the soundness 
of her reasoning and declined to be com- 
forted. From the stand-point of his train- 
ing and experience, the man who accept- 
ed without serious alarm a situation that 
involved a steady outlay, to meet which 
there was not even a prospect of an in- 
come, was moving with a dangerous 
rapidity in the direction of positive crime. 
The enunciation of this novel doctrine 
interested Prudence: it struck her as both 
curious and original. 

On the whole, it was a good thing for 
Jack that Prudence did not share his eco- 
nomical views. Having been all her life 
accustomed to believe that there was no 
need to worry so long as there was any 
ready money in the house at all, she was 
not seriously cast down as the summer 
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days slipped away and Jack’s manifold 
efforts to get a standing-room in New 
York slipped away with them. She was 
stayed by an absolutely unquenchable 
belief that his genius was of the towering 
kind that in the end must command suc- 
eess. Holding to- this conviction, she 
was not in the least dismayed by his re- 
peated checks in his effort to live out his 
handsome destiny. And this confidence 
in him, and the constant cheerfulness 
that Prudence logically maintained be- 
cause of it, did give substantial comfort 
to Jack as the days went on until they 
became months and he still remained 
stranded in enforced idleness. While 
such love for him and faith in him con- 
tinued, he thought, he had no right to de- 
spair. Therefore he answered advertise- 
ments at the average rate of three a day; 
and did his best to stand pluckily up to 
the steady fire of failure, and to emulate 
with a pretended cheerfulness her cheer- 
fulness that was entirely genuine. ,His 
pretence did not for a moment deceive 
her; but she, pretending that she was de- 
ceived, deceived him very satisfactorily. 
In the early days of his apprentice- 
ship to answering advertisements — the 
dead season of summer having not quite 
set in—he had been offered two or three 
berths that later he would have accepted 
very gladly. The best of these was that 
of entry clerk in a wholesale dry-goods 
house at nine hundred dollars a year. He 
had declined that position promptly. It 
was absurd, he thought, to work in New 
York for three hundred dollars a year 
less than he had been paid in the coun- 
try; and especially absurd to accept a 
place that would give him only twenty- 
six dollars a year more than his actual 
board and lodging. He and Prudence 
laughed a good deal over the way that they 
would dress and pay all their incidental 
expenses out of that margin. He remem- 
bered these jokes rather bitterly, one day 
late in September, when he found himself 
seriously considering the advisability of 
accepting—of course only until he should 
be able to get something better—the po- 
sition of invoice clerk, with a firm of ex- 
porters just starting in business, at a sal- 
ary of ten dollars a week-—to which was 
added the problematical inducement of a 
chance to grow up with the house. He 
told the two exporters—they were plea- 
sant young fellows, not much older than 
himself—that he would give them an an- 
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swer the next day; and they urged him 
to make it an answer in the affirmative, 
for they liked his looks, and his refer- 
ences—to the car-building firm in the 
countryv—were as good as references could 
be. The thought had entered his mind 
more than once to try to get back to that 
pleasant resting-place in life that he had 
abandoned so lightly; but for very shame 

after all the tall talk that he had in 
dulged in before starting out on his own 
account into the world—he would not 
bring himself as yet to make the admis- 
sion that his effort to better himself had 
been a lamentable failure. 

When he came home and told Pru- 
dence of the offer that he had received, 
her counsels, for once, were in keeping 
with hername. The practice of her shifty 
step-father had been always to take what 
he could get. ‘* Little things,” said this 
expert in bankruptcy, ‘‘ were not to be 
sneezed at when you couldn't get big 
ones.”’ Prudence had a great respect for 
the business capacity of her step father, 
and in the light of his words of wisdom 
she advised Jack to accept the very small 
thing that now was offered to him, and 
to make the most of it until he got some- 
thing better—as he certainly would, she 
added with entire honesty, in a very little 
while. Ten dollars a week would pay 
more than half their expenses, she point- 
ed out; and that would make what was 
left of their ready money—there still re- 
mained to them rather more than a hun- 
dred dollars—go more than twice as far: 
which piece of aritlimetic was absolute- 
ly incontrovertible. In short, Prudence 
manifested an amount of worldly wis- 
dom that really was quite astonishing; 
and that, in the end, Jack admitted was 
wholly convincing. And the upshot of 
her preaching was that he went down 
town the next morning and accepted his 
ten dollar a week clerkship, and straiglit- 
way entered upon the discharge of his 
duties. 

Jack found that getting to work, even 
in so poor a way, did him good. He was 
a capiial book-keeper, and he naturally 
enjoyed doing what he knew he could do 
thoroughly well. And when the young 
exporters discovered that he was living 
in the thick of Spanish Americans, and 
that he could talk Spanish fairly well— 
for Prudence had lived up to her high 
resolves in regard to that language and 
had made Jack live up with her—they 


became quite excited over the possibility 
of fresh captures through his exertions of 
Spanish-American trade. They would 
make it an object to him to rustle, they 
declared; and they did make it an object 
by offering upon the fruits of his ‘* rus- 
tling ” a very liberal commission. 


I] 


It is not to be supposed that two such 
friendly young people as Jack and Pru- 
denee could remain in so friendly a house- 
hold as that of the Casa Napoléon for a 
whole summer long without coming into 
tolerably close relations with the rather 
variegated company dwelling there. About 
these young peopl» there was a frankness 
and an innocence that Madame—in a 
confidence to M. Duvent-—declared were 
trés piquante; and that certainly had 
the etfect of attracting toward them the 
better sides of tlie not especially frank 
and by no means innocent company that 
abode in the little hotel. 

There was something humorous—that 
is to say, for the true meaning of this 
word has been obscured by ill use of it, 
something on the border line between 
tears and laughter--in the way that the 
several shady characters frequenting the 
Casa Napoléon made their good-will man- 
ifest. M. Duvent, who came to the hotel 
so regularly because of the opportunities 
which he there found of meeting rich 
young Spanish Americans whom he might 
profitably introduce into the respectable 
gaming establishment of which he was a 
part, talked to Jack in a very fatherly way 
about the dangers of a great city, and es- 
pecially warned him to give gambling a 
wide berth. From the fund of his own 
ample experience, he drew such a picture 
of the evils of gaming that Jack was seri- 
ously shocked by it. It was the more to 
M. Duvent’s credit that he acted this fa- 
therly réle not long after Jack came to 
the Casa Napoléon, and while le was still 
in possession, as was known to his men- 
tor, of several hundred dollars. That 
Colonel Withersby did not attempt to se- 
cure any of these dollars on a call loan 
and a tremendous amount of calling usu- 
ally had to be gone through with before 
these loans, which the colonel had a fine 
knack at negotiating, could be made to 
come back again—was due in part, proba- 
bly, to the fact that when he first met 
Jack he had just returned from striking 
it rich in Bogotaé. But to the credit of the 
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colonel be it said that, later in the sum- 
mer, when his Bogota dollars were all 
gone, and while some of Jack’s American 
dollars still remained, he deliberately ab- 
stained from rectifying his frontiers at 
the expense of Jack’s very defenceless 
territory. He'd be , said the colonel, 
in his bluff military way, in the course 
of a frank talk with Mrs. Mortimer, in 
which his impecuniosity had been touched 
upon and this method of relieving it had 
been suggested, if he’d got as low down 
yet as to make a strike that way. And 
Mrs. Mortimer applauded his good resolu- 
tion. 

Not less well disposed toward Jack and 
Prudence were the ladies of the establish- 
ment. Polly Harrison (professionally 
known as Violet Bream), who was as 
kind-hearted a natural-born soubrette as 
ever mistakenly attempted high tragedy, 
quite fell in love with Prudence—and was 
so entirely sincere about it that she was 
not in the least jealous when Mr. Claude 
Dunbar, that is to say, Ned, her husband, 
frankly admitted that he was in love with 
Prudence himself. And these good souls 
took Jack to their hearts also—for it made 
them think, as Polly explained to Pru- 


dence, of the very happy time when they 
were ten years younger, and were newly 


married themselves. ‘‘ You see how 
handsome my dear boy is now,” Polly 
said, proudly; ‘‘ but I wish that you could 
have seen him then! And if your hus- 
band is as good and as kind to you as mine 
has been to me,” she went on, and there 
was a little tremble in her voice that made 
the heart of Prudence thrill sympatheti- 
cally, ‘‘ you need not fear any troubles 
that may come to you.” Miss Bream and 
Mr. Dunbar were playing a summer en- 
gagement at one of the minor theatres, 
and they were kindness itself in giving 
Jack and Prudence box-office orders. It 
grew a little monotonous, to be sure, after 
they had seen the same farcical perform- 
ance ten or fifteen times; but it was better 
to see it over and over again, Prudence said, 
than not see anything; and she added, a 
trifle ambiguously, that it was not right to 
look a gift theatre ticket in the mouth. 
Mrs. Myrtle Vane betook herself, about 
the ist of July, to Saratoga—whence she 
wrote to her New York and Western pa- 
pers letters which were badly construct- 
ed, and which contained a good many 
grammatical eccentricities, but which 
were as full of “spice” as letters possi- 
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bly could be. And as neither the editors 
nor the readers of the journals which she 
had on her string, as she expressed it, had 
even a rudimentary knowledge of literary 
style, and were accustomed to grammat 
ical forms fit to send a thrill of agony 
through the dry bones of the late Mr. 
Lindley Murray, her letters, as usual, 
were a great success. Before she left 
town, Mrs. Vane made very friendly ad 
vances toward Prudence; and when she 
returned to town early in September, she 
greeted her young friend with effusion. 
Prudence was quite overawed by coming 
into such cordial relations with a literary 
person; and she felt that there must be 
something all wrong with her own lit- 
erary tastes, because the reading of Mrs. 
Vane’s newspaper letters always made 
her feel as though she must at once give 
herself a thorough washing. 

Mrs. Mortimer staid in town all sum- 
mer. The summer was her season of har- 
vest, for then it was that the rich Cubans 

fleeing from the heat of their island 
home—came northward. Mrs. Mortimer 
manifested a great friendliness for Pru- 
dence at first; but later she rather drew 
away from her. Possibly, perceiving the 
sweet innocence which was in the nature 
of Prudence, and which shone out in all 
her acts and words, this drawing away 
was a sign of a still better friendliness. 
It is certain that this lady, whose most 
striking characteristic was not shyness 
was truly shy in her dealings with this 
young girl. Sometimes Prudence, look- 
ing up suddenly, would find Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s eyes fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of sadness and longing that was 
almost tragical, and that Prudence could 
not even remotely understand. It oc- 
curred to her that perhaps Mrs. Mortimer 
had had a daughter once who, had she 
lived, would be about the age that she, 
Prudence, was now; and it is not impos- 
sible that Mrs. Mortimer at these times 
really was thinking of some such inno- 
cent young life that long ago had come 
to an untimely end. As the summer ad- 
vanced, bringing the rich Cubans with 
it, Mrs. Mortimer maintained over Pru- 
dence a dragon-like guard; breaking up 
all attempts on the part of these foreign 
gentlemen to open conversations with 
her—which she was disposed to encour- 
age, for the sake of practising her newly 
acquired Spanish—and in all ways very 
vigorously standing them off. Colonel 

















“SOMETIMES PRUDENCE, LOOKING UP.” 


Withersby and M. Duvent frequently 
chuckled over these demonstrations. 
“She’s a keen one,” said the colonel. 
‘*Protection to home industries is her 
rule; and you can bet your life that she’s 
not going to stand any nonsense like free- 
trade.” And M. Duvent, stroking his 
gray imperial, answered: ‘‘Oui, mon- 
sieur; she’as the level ‘ead, this madame.” 
Yet for once these keen judges of human 
nature, failing to take into consideration 
a range of thoughts quite beyond their 
comprehension, arrived at conclusions 
which were not absolutely correct. 

But the most surprising proof of friend- 
liness manifested toward Jack and Pru- 
dence was found in the fact that Don An- 
astasio—who made out the bills, under 
Madame’s supervision — refrained from 
adding to Jack's account any of the in- 
genious overcharges that he was in the 
habit of adding to accounts in general, and 
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in the concoction of which long ex 
perience had given him great skill. 
Possibly, at first, Madame may 
have checked him in this matter; 
but as time went on no supervision 
of this sort was required to keep 
him honest in his renderings. In- 
deed, when Prudence fell ill, very 
many of the perfectly legitimate extras 
which ought to have gone into Jack’s bills 
staid out of them—and with Madame’s en- 
tire consent and hearty approval. They 
were very far from being saints, Madame 
and Don Anastasio, but beneath the hard 
coating of guile with which time and,more 
especially, twenty years of inn-keeping 
had overlaid and chilled their hearts, there 
still remained a soft spot in which was 
warmth; and this warmth went out freely 
to ‘‘the children”—as they presently fell 
into the way of calling the very guileless 
young couple whom fate had driven with- 
in their doors. When Jack at last settled 
to work with the firm of young exporters, 
Madame made a little feast for them; and 
as the very crown and glory of this feast 
brought up with her own hands from the 
cellar a bottle of her rare old burgundy 
that had been eighteen years in glass—- 
which neither Jack nor Prudence in the 
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least appreciated, and which, to save it 
from the desecration of being mixed with 
water, she and Don Anastasio were com- 
pelled to drink hurriedly themselves. 

Especially was Don Anastasio delighted 
with the efforts which Jack and Prudence 
made, and which by the end of summer 
had achieved a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess, to acquire the Spanish tongue. That 
they seriously wished to speak his own 
beautiful language was a form of flattery, 
as delicate as it was unintentional, that 
went straight to his heart. It was his 
strong desire, he told them, that they 
should know and love his very dear friend 
the Sefior Estrano, who was due to arrive 
at any time now, and he much preferred 
that Spanish should be the speech in which 
this friendship should begin. The Sefior 
Estrano, it was true, did speak English— 
indeed, he was an Englishman, Don An- 
astasio thought—but long use of Spanish 
had made it his most familiar language; 
and then, if they would pardon him for 
saying so, Spanish was the only language 
in which could be adequately expressed 
the feelings of the heart. 

Of his dear friend, Don Anastasio never 
tired of talking. There was not a virtue 
under heaven that he did not attribute to 
him—in war he was a very Paladin; he 
was as generous as he was brave; he was 
tenderness and goodness personified; he 
was muy simpdtico, muy fino— which 
words, Don Anastasio explained, meant 
vastly more than their literal English 
equivalent of very sympathetic and very 
fine. And when the Sefior Estrano act- 
ually arrived, it was as though a whirl- 
wind had struck the Casa Napoléon—so 
tumultuous was the outburst of Don An- 
astasio’s joy. Such huggings, and hearty 
pattings of each other’s backs—punctu- 
ated by pauses in which they affection- 
ately held each other off at arms’-length 
that they might also feast their eyes—as 
these two warm-hearted old boys indulged 
in made a spectacle the like of which 
Jack and Prudence had never beheld. 
It gave them a wonderful notion of 
Spanish-American warm-heartedness, and 
also added to the very cordial feeling on 
their part toward the Sefior Estrano that 
had been created in advance of his com- 
ing by Don Anastasio’s laudations of his 
many excellences. 

As they came to know him better, this 
feeling toward Don Anastasio’s friend 
steadily grew warmer and stronger. He 
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was a simple-minded, sweet-hearted man, 
very gentle in and in his 
thoughts and actions there seemed to be 
at all times a tender and considerate kind 
liness. Toward Prudence he presently 
manifested an affection so fatherly that 
even Mrs. Mortimer was not suspicious 
of it; and Jack and he—Prudence de 
clared that they were wonderfully alike 
were warm friends in no time. When 
he found that Jack was having a hard 
time of it, and that he could help him by 
making his purchases of supplies from 
the firm of young exporters, he jumped 
at the chance thus offered—only regret 
ting that his heaviest must be 
placed with firms with which he had 
standing contracts. Jack was sorry too; 
but he was most devoutly thankful for 
the hundred so that came to 
him thus in the way of commissions—for 
at this juncture he had arrived at the 
point when his reserve of ready money 
was all gone, and tle problem confront 
ed him of meeting a fixed outlay with 
just half its amount of fixed income. 
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But a much more serious trouble came 
to Jack about this time: Prudence fell ill 
For a good while past, as he perceived in 
looking backward, she had not seemed 
quite herself. Slowly, so slowly that he 
scarcely had noticed it, she had fallen into 
a low way. She lost her appetite, and 
her spirits flagged. Madame perceived 
this change more clearly than Jack did; 
for Jack was away all day, and Prudence 
did her best to be as cheerful as possible 
when he came home at night. It 
Madame who advised Jack that a doctor 
should be called in—~she knew a very 
good one, she said, who charged but little 
and who was not pressing with his bills. 
And when the doctor came—and looked 
very grave over the case that he was called 
to deal with—Prudence thankfully gave 
up trying to seem well for Jack’s sake, 
and took to her bed and staid there. 
There was a great languor pressing upon 


was 


her. She spoke little and slept a great 
deal. The doctor confided to Madame 


that he would feel much more comforta- 
ble if his patient would develop a raging 
fever—or any other decisive symptom 
that he could decisively lay hold upon. 
Quite a commotion went through the 
Casa Napoléon when it was known that 
the little body, whose hold was so firm 
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upon so many hearts, lay ill. Polly Har- 
rison, who heard about it just as she was 
starting out to buy a new bonnet—and a 
new bonnet was a good deal of an event 
in Polly’s life—went instantly to Perce 
val’s and bought a mould of beef jelly 
that she carried to Prudence with her own 
hands, and with her own arms hugged 
her, while she besought her to get well at 
once. Polly put aside the remainder of 
her bonnet money, to be used in the inter 
est of the invalid as occasion might re 
quire. Mrs. Myrtle Vane, being short of 
cash at the moment, sat down quickly at 
a writing-table and wrote such a spicy arti 
cle about a divorce suit then pending in 
the courts that the editor of a prominent 
newspaper gladly gave her fifteen dollars 
for it for use in his next Sunday edition— 
and the very first thing bought with that 
fifteen dollars (the whole of it being sa- 
eredly set apart as a relief fund) was a 
bottle of Madame’s rare old burgundy, 
which Mrs. Myrtle Vane herself carried 
to Prudence and presented with every 
mark of sincere affection. Colonel With- 
ersby, who was just returned from a fly- 
ing trip to Valparaiso, where he had made 
a turn in tramways that had filled his 
pockets most refreshingly, was all unused 
to expressing sympathy such as the pre 
sent case demanded, and was rather put to 
his trumps—until the happy thought oc 
curred to him, evolved out of his memory 
of the joy that his mother had derived 
from a like present, to send Prudence a 
large, illustrated family Bible. Being by 
the grace of heaven a member of the 
polite nation, M. Duvent knew precisely 
what to do, and did it promptly. On his 
way to his respectable gaming establish- 
ment he purchased a huge bouquet and a 
five-pound box of bonbons—which offer- 
ing he at once sent to Prudence, by one 
of the employés of the gambling rooms, 
with his card. 

Mrs. Mortimer alone failed to take part 
in this general manifestation of sym- 
pathy. But she waited for Jack on the 
stairs, and said to him, in a voice that 
trembled and broke a little: ‘‘ I haven’t 
sent anything to your wife, Mr. Rayford, 
because I thought that—that—with my 
money, you know, I had better not. But 
if I can do anything myself,” she went 
on, eagerly,‘ if Ican help nurse her—that 
is, if you'll let me come near her—or do 
anything at all, oh, you don’t know what 
a comfort doing it will be to me! I 
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“SHE MAINTAINED HER WATCH IN THE 
PASSAGEWAY.” 


might do errands, perhaps; and, if you 
would rather not have me come into the 
room, I can sit in the passage and be 
ready to get somebody when she calls. I 
may do that, mayn’t I, Mr. Rayford ? 
And you don’t mind my loving her, do 
you? Please let me love her—she won't 
know about it, and it can’t do her any 
harm.” And as Mrs. Mortimer turned 
away, Jack perceived—lhe could not make 
head nor tail of her extraordinary out- 
burst—that her far from genuine com 
plexion had been temporarily ruined by 
entirely genuine tears. He thanked her 
very warmly; and when he came in 
again he found her sitting in the passage 
just outside the door of the little room in 
which Prudence lay. She wouldn’t en- 
ter the room; and during a good part of 
the ensuing three weeks she maintained 
her watch in the passageway. The Cu- 
ban season was not ended, either. 
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The three weeks that followed were the 
blackest that Jack had ever known. Pru- 
dence did not get actively worse, but each 
day she was a little weaker than she had 
been the day before. 

‘God send that she may develop a fe 
ver!” the doctor said—‘* what I want is 
something that I can take hold of. I 
can’t fight this sort of thing, for there is 
nothing in it to fight.” 

Jack explained matters to the firm of 
young exporters, and they were as good 
hearted about it as they could be. They 
told him to stay at home until his wife 
was better, and they sent his salary of ten 
dollars up to him every Saturday night 
which was a good deal for a young and 
by no means flourishing firm of exporters 
Jack searcely left the little room 
all day long. Only, acting under the 
doctor’s imperative orders, he went out 
every afternoon and walked for half an 
hourin Washington Square. It would not 
do for him to fall ill too, the doctor said; 
and Jack perceived that this statement 
was strictly true. 

During these short absences Madame 
would sit by Prudence and watch her; or 
Polly Harrison, or Mrs. Myrtle Vane. 
Jack had asked Mrs. Mortimer to take 
this place, but she had declined. It was 
better, she said, that she should stay out- 
side. And every day the Sefior Estrano 
‘ame and sat, sometimes for an hour ata 
which Prudence 
lay, looking at her the while with loving, 
longing eyes—as though by the sheer 
strength of loving her he would make her 
tighten again her slowly loosing grasp on 
life. And Don Anastasio also would pay 
Prudence short and would go 
away again, with eyes unduly red for 
reading, to seek comfort in the Siete Par- 
tidas of Alonzo the Wise. But it was 
cold comfort that Don Anastasio found 
in the wisdom of the King of Arragon. 
Great though his wisdom assuredly was, 
it did not suffice to put brightness into 
the shadows which fall as a young life 
fades out from time into eternity. 

It was late in the third week that the 
doctor, coming to make his morning vis- 
it, saw a gleam of hope in the fact that 
his patient unquestionably was feverish. 
But with his hope came also great anx- 
iety. As he went away he confided to 
Madame that, one way or the other, the 
case would be settled within twenty-four 
hours. If Prudence had enough strength 


to do. 


time, beside the bed on 


visits 
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left in her to pull her through this crisis, 
all would be well; if she had not—and 
the doctor nodded in a way that made 
Madame understand. 

For Jack that was the worst day of all 
Prudence was not exactly delirious, but 
she grew more and more excited as the 
fever increased; and she talked—and this 
was so hard for Jack to bear—in much 
the lively way that was natural with her 
when she was quite well. 
forget all their troubles, and rattled on 
about their expeditions around New York, 


She seemed to 


and their theatre-goings, and the good 
time that they were having generally. 


In the afternoon her thoughts took an 
other turn. She remembered that they 
were getting steadily poorer, and that 
now, because of her illness, their outlay 
would be increased. She fretted over it 
ali, and devised feverish plans for extri 


cating themselves from the tangle in 
which they were involved. Then the 


thought of Jack’s long-lost and highly 
mythical half-uncle drifted into her mind, 
and with it her desire that Jack should 
write to him. ‘' Have you written to him 
yet, Jack?” she asked; and Jack, with 
whom tact was not a strong point at the 
best of times, and who now was very lit 
tle short of heart-broken, said bluntly 
that he had not. 

**Oh, Jack, it is cruel of you not to 
write that letter when I want you to so 
much. Id do it for you, Jack, if you ask 
ed me to. Do be a dear boy and sit down 
and write it now.” 

Just then the doctor came for his after- 
noon visit. Prudence turned to him and 
said: 

‘Doctor, won't you please make Jack 
write the letter. It worries me so much 
that he does not do it. Writing it can 
do no harm, you know; and it may do 
us so. much good. Please make him do 
it, doctor.”” On her face there was a look 
of great trouble and anxiety. 

‘**Certainly he must write it, and at 
once,” said the doctor, briskly. ‘* I meant 
to speak to him about it myself, Mrs. Ray- 
ford. It is most important that that let- 
ter should be written this very moment.” 
And then he whispered to Jack: *' I don’t 
understand, of course; if it is a letter that 
can be written, write it; if not, pretend to 
write it. Don’t you see?—the crisis has 
come.” 

‘** All right, dear,” Jack said. ‘‘Tll go 
at it now, and you shall see me do it.” 











AT THE CASA NAPOLEON. 


‘*Oh, thank you, Jack,” 
Prudence answered, and 
the troubled expression left 
her face. ‘‘ Write it, and 
then read it to me; and 
then, do you know, I think 
ll go to sleep.” There 


was a look of satisfaction 
in the doctor's face as Pru 
dence spoke of going to 
sleep; and his satisfaction 
increased as he touched her 
hand and found that it was 
slightly moist. 

Jack went to the bureau 
on which the little portfo 
lio that belonged to Pru 
dence lay, and braced him 
self to the writing of the 
letter. There came into 
his mind their light talk 
about it, that June day 
when they first took pos- 
session so gayly of the 
quarters where such bitter 
sorrow had come to them. 
He knew what Prudence 
wanted him to write, and 
with the very blackness of 
death around him he wrote 

**Now read it to me,” 
Prudence said; ‘‘and be 
quick, Jack, for I am so 
sleepy.” 


And Jack read: 


“Casa Napoiton, October 17th. 
“To William Strahan, Esq., South America: 
‘‘DEAR HaALF-UNCLE WILLIAM,—I am 
the son of your half-sister Mary, who 
married John Rayford, my father. Just 
at present I stand urgently in need of 
your assistance. My wife is sick, and I 
have very little money. Please let me 
have at once a check for $1000; and please 
make arrangements promptly for adopt- 
ing us as your son and daughter, and for 
taking us home to live with you. An 
early answer will oblige your affectionate 
half-nephew JOHN RAYFORD.” 


‘“‘Thank you, Jack,” Prudence said, 
drowsily. “That is a very nice letter, 
and I am sure that it will make every- 
thing right. Just kiss me, please; and 
then I'll take anap.” Jack laid the let- 
ter on the bureau and bent to kiss her— 
her forehead was cool and moist—but 
she was already asleep. The doctor 


““wMry DEAR FELLOW,’ HE SAID, ‘WE HAVE TURNED THE 


,.” 


CORNER 


beckoned him softly out of the room. 
Being safely out in the passage, with 
the door gently closed behind them, the 
doctor was jubilant. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘we have turned the corner. 
Your wife is not likely ever again but 
once to be as near to death as she was 
twenty minutes ago. I got there just in 
time. If you hadn't humored her by 
writing that letter she would have slipped 
away from us. But now, I think, she’s 
safe. She will sleep for an hour, longer 
perhaps, and when she wakes up she will 
be as weak as water; but she will be start- 
ed on the way to get well. The very best 
thing that you can do now is to go out 
into the fresh air. I will call Madame 
as I go down, and as soon as she comes, 


do you go. You need it. ITll come 
round again this evening, of course.”’ 

All that Jack could say was, *‘God 
bless you, doctor!’ and when Madame 
came smiling up the stairs, and actually 
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put her arms around him and kissed him, 
he pretty well broke down. Then he 
went out for His entire for- 
tune at that moment consisted of ninety- 
four cents—and he was the very happiest 
man in New York! 


his walk. 


lV 

When Jack came back, after an hour 
of vigorous walking, Prudence had just 
roused up, and was taking the beef tea 
that Madame had ready for her. ‘‘It is 
really absurd, Jack,” she said, **I don’t 
feel strong enough to lift my little finger, 
and yet I feel better and more like myself 
than I have felt for weeks. But, oh, I 
am sleepy!’ And she drowsed off once 
more into sleep. 

All had gone well, Madame whisper 
ed. Prudence had slept so soundly that 
she had not even stirred when Don Gui- 
llermo had come in before Madame could 
stop him. She had told him the good 
news, and he was very glad. Madame 
put her finger on her lips and left the 
room. She bore the good news down 
stairs triumphantly—it was just dinner- 
time—and Colonel Withersby, still flush 
with the winnings of his Valparaiso tram- 
ways, at once ordered champagne for ev- 
erybody, in order that the general happi- 
ness might be fittingly celebrated. 

Jack softly took off his shoes and put 
on his slippers, preparatory to settling 
down to his watch by the bedside. He 
stood by the bureau, on which the gas- 
light, shaded from the bed, shone bright- 
ly. He looked for the absurd letter that 
he had written, for the doctor had said 
that the writing of that letter had saved 
his wife's life, and thereafter it would be 
as long as he lived the most precious of 
his possessions. But he was surprised to 
find that the sheet that he had written 
was gone; and still more surprised to find 
in its place a sealed letter directed to him 
in a strange hand. And when he broke 
the seal he read: 


“Casa Napoiton, October 17th. 

“My peaR HALF-NEPHEW,—You will 
be more than this to me now, for you shall 
be truly my son,and your dear wife, whom 
I have learned to love so well, shall be 
my daughter. I do not know how this 
strange happiness has come to pass; but 
there will be plenty of time to tell it all 
when we get home to Venezuela. I am 
glad that you know Spanish; but had you 
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known it better you might have guessed 
how easily our Spanish friends would 
turn into Estrano my name. A warm 
embrazo awaits you when you have read 
this—in the arms of your half-uncle. who 
is also now your father. 
WILLIAM STRAHAN. 

The check that you ask for is 
There is much more ready for 
you in the bank.” 


eo 


enclosed. 


And so black Care, and blacker Sorrow, 
in the self-same day were driven out from 
the lives of Jack and Prudence; and in 
their place came Love, and with her Joy. 

Of the tumult that reigned for a time 
in the Casa Napoléon when this wonderful 
glad news was known, words cannot tell. 
Colonel Withersby declared seriously that 
he meant to get drunk, and to stay drunk 
for a week; and he kept his word. M. 
Duvent was so upset that, for the first 
and only time in his life, he made that 
evening a misdeal. Miss Violet Bream 
and Mr. Claude Dunbar, otherwise known 
as Polly and Ned Harrison, voted that 
they were entitled on the strength of the 
good luck that had overtaken these friends 
of theirs to a spree of their own; and, 
having a night off from the stage, made 
their spree take the characteristic form 
of going as a part of the audience to an- 
other theatre, and having a jolly little 
supper all to themselves afterward. Mrs. 
Myrtle Vane exhibited her joy in the 
form of self-sacrifice; for she did not 
write it all up for the Sunday papers. 
Mrs. Mortimer was not heard from—for 
in the midst of the excitement she quietly 
left the hotel. 

As for Madame, she was as radiant as 
though this great good fortune had come 
to a daughter of her own. And Don An- 
astasio, quoting from the twentieth law 
of the Fourth Partida of the wise Alonzo 
of Arragon, declared that he who cares 
with the love of a father for a child that 
is not his own wins to himself thereby 
that child’s love and duty; and he added 
that of such strong friendship as thus as- 
suredly would be formed King Alonzo 
had written in the seventh law of that 
same Fourth Partida: ‘* Neither for sick- 
ness, nor for poverty, nor for any other 
ill shall true friendship be broken; but, 

rather, by the stress and trial thus laid 
upon it shall true friendship be made yet 
more strong, and shall friend yet the 
more closely cleave unto friend.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PERU. 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


I. 
LETTER I received on landing at 
yi Callao ended with the following 


words: *‘ Hoping that you are enjoying 
your trip and getting a true impression 
of these republics, gleaned from the 
many untruths you are doubtless flooded 
with, I remain, ete.” That, indeed, is my 
aspiration; but the task is not easy, es- 
pecially if you listen to what people tell 
you without controlling their contradic 
tory statements by a reference to facts 
where facts are accessible. In Peru facts 
are not so accessible as they might be. 
For the want of means of communication, 
it is along and difficult business to travel 
through the country and see things for 
one’s self. On the other hand, the pov- 
erty-stricken government is too poor to 
publish an official journal, much more to 
issue a geographical and statistical synop- 
sis of the country. The consequence is 
that for most travellers Peru is repre- 
sented by Lima and the port of Callao 
alone, and the rest of the country, whose 
boundaries even are undefined, is left to 
the legends and imaginations of enthu- 
siastic explorers. For my part I make 
no pretensions to being an explorer. All 
that I saw in Peru was that which any in- 
dustrious observer might have seen. My 
impressions were unbiassed by prejudices 
or preconceived opinions. I simply saw 
and was interested. 


My route toward the Peruvian capital 
lay along the coast northward from the 
nitrate desert of Tarapaca, where I had 
made my last halt for observation and 
study. After a farewell breakfast with 
an English gentleman resident at Iqui- 
que in the flesh, but still wandering in 
memory through the galleries of the Lou 
vre and the cloisters of Verona—a friend 
of a few days’ standing, whom sympathy 
had at once made, as it were, a friend of 
old years—I left the brown nitrate port 
almost with regret, and went on board 
the steamer Cachapoal, bound for Pana- 
ma and intermediate ports. This is one 
of the saddening moments in the travel- 
ler’s existence. As you mount the gang- 
way, followed by the boatman with your 
baggage, you feel the brusque change, 
you think of the pleasant people on shore 
who have kindly entreated you,and whom 
you will probably never seeagain. Then, 
after the brief diversion of finding your 
cabin, and immediately corrupting the 
steward, with a view to securing creature 
comforts during the voyage, you wander 
up and down the deck full of ennui, not 
knowing anybody, examining the queer- 
looking people who are your chance com- 
panions, and wondering who they are. 
One passenger, a dilapidated and anzmic 
youth, has already settled down in the 
corner to read Zola’s La Tierra in a Span- 
ish translation, decorated with a gaudy 
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chromo-lithographic cover, representing 
the man-brute kissing the woman-brute 
i In another corner half 
a dozen men, with rough, lumpy faces, 


in a corn field. 


hoarse voices, and badly cut clothes, are 
discussing politics and indulging in audi- 
ble and frequent sputation. 
persons I afterward discovered to be Pe- 
On an- 
other bench three priests are saying their 
prayers. Amongst the deck passengers 
I notice a whole family busily engaged 
in making up their beds with good mat 
Fa- 
ther, mother, son, and two daughters are 
all chattering over the work, which is 
being done in a very satisfactory way. 
Later in the day I found the whole fam- 
ily in bed with their boots on. 

We have now started. The silence of 


These gross 


ruvian deputies and senators. 


tresses and nice clean white sheets. 


~~ 
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the 


ry ° 
There is 
sound but the regular thud of the engine 


ship impresses one. no 
and the rush of the water that dashes 
against the ship’s side, like an enemy 
ever to be repelled, and ever returning to 
the charge. The sunis shining brilliantly 
the Pacilic continues its long and indo 
lent roll; the red-brown barren 
closes the horizon and deepens in the dis 
tance into rich purple tones. Day after 
day the scene is the same—brown and 


coast 


arid hills along the coast; occasionally a 
white patch of guano; now and again a 
town and port, and a narrow fertile val 
ley running down to the sea. The ship 
anchors at a certain from the 
shore. The captain of the port comes on 
Then 
the boatmen scramble up the ship’s side to 
Then the lighters 
are moored alongside, and the monotonous 
and noisy business of loading and unload 
ing begins. The merchandise 
chiefly of flour, fruit, barrels of wine, tall 
earthen amphorz of pisco 


distance 
board and exercises his authority. 


take passengers ashore. 


consists 


a very savory 
grape spirit—and bullocks by the hundred. 
These animals are brought to the ship's 
side in lighters, and hoisted on board by 
means of a noose slipped under their horns 
and hooked on to the chain of the steam- 
winch. The poor brutes are knocked 
about in a most barbarous style, banged 
against the bulwarks, swung in mid-air, 
and dropped on the 
deck with a crash 
that stuns them, and 
necessitates their be 
ing restored to con 
sciousness by the 
violent twisting of 
their tails. From 
Valdivia to Callao 
the coast steamers 
always carry each 
more than three 
hundred head _ of 
cattle, the southern 
Chilian ports 
plying the northern 
mineral and nitrate 
zone, and the south 
ern Peruvian ports 
exporting their 
beeves to Callao 
and the capital. 

At last we reach 
Callao. The ship is 
moored to a decent 
quay; we say good 


sup 
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by to the genial Yankee cap 
tain, with whom we have be 
come very friendly, and once 
more we and our baggage 
land on a foreign shore with- 
out chart orcompass. Callao 
offers no special interest. It 
is asmall seaport, with quays, 
warehouses, rail tracks along 
the wharves, and rather pic- 
turesque streets lined with 
more or less shabby houses, 
many of them having iron 
rratings over the windows, in 
the old Spanish style. There 
is nothing to see and nothing 
to do until the train starts, ex- 
cept to breakfast. This fune 
tion I accomplished in an es- 
tablishment where three-quar 
ters of the customers were 
Englishmen. The shops, too, 
I noticed, bore Italian, Eng 
lish, and German names. 
Callao, like most seaports, is 
polyglot. 

The journey from Callao 
to Lima takes half an hour 
by train, and you have the 
choice of two lines, one Eng 
lish and one American, but 
both provided with Ameri 
ean rolling stock. The land- 
scape is green and fertile, 
and the eye, wearied by the 
long spell of arid rock and sand which 
has prevailed since we left Valparaiso, 
greets with pleasure the delicate green of 
the banana leaf, and the more familiar 
but not less welcome sight of a field of 
common grass. So we arrive at Lima in 
the very primitive railway station of the 
English company, hire a negro coach- 
man, and ride to a hotel, reputedly the 
best in the town. At first sight it seems 
to be a pleasant house. The dining-room 
is in a court-yard dotted with flower 
beds and shaded with luxuriant climbing 
plants, between whose leaves the sunlight 
filters. On the first floor, around a bal- 
cony, are the bedrooms. A second and 
a third patio are similarly arranged, and 
would delight an artist in search of pictu- 
resque bits,.the more so as one of the me- 
nials is a Chinaman as ugly as a netské, 
another a negress, and others semi-Ind- 
ians, Cholos and Cholitas with copper 
skins, black, lank hair, and imbruted, 
moony countenances. There are no bells 


Whey 


CHOLO TYPES. 


to call these indolent creatures; you stand 
outside your door and clap your hands in 
Spanish fashion, and then wait patiently 
to be waited on. In reality this pictu 
resque establishment proved to be a poor 
and irritating hostelry; but with the aid 
of those two talismanic words, so consol- 
ing in all Hispano-American countries, 
caramba and paciencia, | managed to 
exist. The fat old French washer-woman 
who directed the hotel seemed proud of 
it, and she informed me that Sarah Bern 
hardt, who had occupied the front rooms 
toward the plaza during her visit to Lima, 
was enchanted with the place; so, of 
course, I had nothing to say but caramba! 

Lima is picturesquely situated on the 
banks of the Rimac, a mountain torrent, 
at the end of a valley whose enclosing 
hills rise on one side of the town. The 
streets run at right angles for the most 
part, the main thoroughfares being longi 
tudinal. The centre of movement is the 
Plaza Mayor, which is planted with trees, 
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and has a small garden and some marble 
statues in But, like many 
things in Lima, the plaza is bereft of its 
former glory, the Chilians having re- 
moved many of its ornaments, and even 
its benches, to the plazas in Santiago and 
Concepcién. On side of the Plaza 
Mayor are the cathedral and the archbish- 
op's palace; on another, the Casa Verde, 
or Gobierno, where the President lives, 
and where all the affairs of the republic 
are managed; on the third side are the Mu- 
nicipalidad, arcades, and shops; and on 
the fourth side likewise arcades and 
shops. These arcades are called Portal 
Escribanos and Portal Botoneros. Here 
are the dry-goods stores, the money-chan- 
gers, and the tobacconists, who also sell 
newspapers and lottery tickets, while over 
the portales are the French and Italian 
club- houses, the English Phenix Club, 
and just round the corner the principal 
Peruvian club, called the Union, a very 
pleasant house, with a long glazed balco- 
ny overhanging the street. The Casa 
Verde is a low building, painted dark 
green, with white facings; it occupies 
one whole side of the square, but has no 
architectural merits, and no particular 
interest beyond the fact that the old vice- 
roys lived there, and that the great cap- 
tain Pizarro was assassinated in one of 
the rooms. The cathedral is a very large 
and curious building of grand propor- 
tions, with an imposing facade, ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps, and 
flanked by two towers in the Spanish Je- 
suit style. The doors are studded with 
big Moorish nails, like those that you see 
in old Spain, in Toledo and Cordoba. 
Indeed, everything is a reflection of old 
Spain, and the peculiarity of Lima is pre- 
cisely this fact, that it has remained to 
the present day a sixteenth-century Span- 
ish town, the best specimen of the kind in 
South America. But, like Constantinople 
and other Eastern towns famed for their 
picturesqueness, Lima will not bear close 
examination. The cathedral is built of 
mud, timber, bamboo cane, common 
bricks, sun-dried bricks, and such light 
material, faced with stucco, all in a bad 
state of repair. Inside it has a vaulted 
Gothic roof, with mouldings of white 
plaster; but where the plaster has peeled 
off you see that the whole roof is a mere 
light framework of wood, covered in with 
fine bamboo canes and twigs laid closely 
together lengthwise, and strengthened by 


the centre. 


one 
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cross-pieces. On the inside these canes 
are coated with white plaster and on the 
outside with brown mud, and this is suffi 
cient; for at Lima it never rains, and the 
moisture of the winter mists is not suffi 
cient to penetrate through the thin layer 
of earth that is spread over the flat roofs 
of the houses. All the churches in Lima, 
more than seventy in number, are built 
in the same way; and some, like those of 
La Merced and of the Nazarenas, have 
most elaborate facades, adorned with or- 
nate twisted columns, niches, statues, and 
entablatures, all in stuecco-work. The 
church of Santo Domingo has a very lofty 
tower, likewise of timber, lath, and plas 
ter, painted white to imitate marble, and 
enriched with tier after tier of lapis lazuli 
pillars, composed of stucco painted blue 
and veined with yellow. This tower, like 
the Giralda of Seville, is surmounted by 
a metal figure. These churches are all 
rather gaudily decorated inside with a 
profusion of side altars, images dressed in 
rich stuffs, flowers, candles, and drapery, 
just as in Spain. Indeed, as you walk 
about Lima you are constantly making 
the remark how like it is to Seville or To 
ledo, only it is not so good. The splen 
dor of the churches of Lima now exists 
only in memory, for during the war with 
Chili all the church plate was sent to the 
melting-pot, and most of the gold and sil 
ver ornaments in private hands also. The 
demagogue Nicolas Piérola distinguish- 
ed himself in collecting ecclesiastical 
riches at that time. 

On the whole, the finest church in 
Lima is that of San Francisco, which, to- 
gether with the convent and the adjacent 
chapels of Soledad and Milagro, forms an 
immense pile near the Rimac. Here, 
again, the architectural proportions and 
general silhouette of the buildings are 
very imposing, and if you judged from a 
distance or from a photograph, you might 
easily imagine the structure to be of rich 
white and black marble. But no. It is 
the eternal stucco, plaster, and paint over 
a basis of brick, the arches and frame- 
work of the upper belfries and turrets be- 
ing timber and cane with stucco mould- 
ings. Many buildings in Lima bear the 
marks of the passage of the victorious 
Chilians or of civil revolutionary strife. 
The facade of the cathedral is pitted with 
bullet holes, but the towers of San Fran- 
cisco have suffered worst of all, probably 
beyond repair. It appears that in the 
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course of a recent revolution one of the 
leaders took up a position in the towers 
of San Francisco, where he was bombard- 
ed by artillery from the Casa Verde. 
Such souvenirs as this are common in 
Lima. From one of the towers of the 
eathedral is a projecting beam, from 
which more than one unsuccessful polit- 
ical aspirant has been hung and left to 
rot. On the summit of the hill of San 
Cristobal is a fort which the demagogue 
Nicolas Piérola built, ostensibly to repel 
the Chilians, really to dominate the town; 
but his game was spoiled by the energy 
of the Urban Guard of foreign residents, 
who marched up the hill and spiked the 
guns, in which state they still remain. 
Now the poor towers of San Francisco 
look very battered and shabby. The con- 
vent, too, retains none of its former splen- 


CHURCH OF LA MERCED, LIMA. 





dor, and for want of care it is beginning 
to fall toruin. Nevertheless, it is one of 
the most interesting monuments in Lima. 
The cloisters are especially noticeable 

They are built with a lower and an upper 
story around a garden planted with ba 

nanas, floripondios, and brilliantly flow 

ering shrubs, now growing a little wild 

The lower cloisters are lined with panels 
of azulejos, the finest and most perfectly 
preserved that I have seen, even finer 
than the panels in Seville. From the 
upper cloister a staircase leading to the 
choir of the church is surmounted by a 
Moorish dome of geometrical design, com 

posed of pieces of wood joined together 
with groove and slot, of the same kind of 
work as the domes and ceilings of the Al- 
hambra, and of the Alcazar at Seville 

The choir of the church is placed at the 
end opposite the 
altar, and elevated 
after the manner 
and model of the 
choir of the church 
of the Escorial, and 
adorned with rich- 
ly carved stalls and 
wooden statuettes. 
Here the Francis- 
can monks, with 
their brown hooded 
robes and sandalled 
feet, shuffle along 
and do their devo- 
tions, while the 
body of the church 
is given up to the 
public. The monks 
are no longer nu- 
merous, not more 
than fifteen or 
twenty, I am told, 
just sufficient to 
prevent the con- 
vent from being 
closed, and I am 
further informed 
that even this small 
number has to be 
imported. Nowa- 
days monks, priests, 
and translations of 
French novels are 
the principal pro- 
ducts exported by 
Spain to her former 
colonies. 


Other old build- 
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ings of interest in Lima are the Capillita 
del Puente, the oldest church in the 
town, dating from Pizarro’s time, but 
remarkable only for its antiquity; the 
Senate House, which is the room where 
the Inquisition used to hold its sittings; 
the old Puente de los Desemparados, 
which connects Lima with the suburbs of 
San Lazaro and Malambo, the latter in- 
habited chiefly by negroes and Chinese; 
and the house of the Torre Tagle family, 
a photograph of which is bought by every 
tourist. This last is to the artistic eye 
the finest house in Lima, and the model 
from which all the other houses have de- 
viated with disadvantage. It is built of 
stone, with a delicately carved doorway 
reaching to the roof, and flanked by two 
glazed balconies, or miradores, resting on 
elaborately carved brackets, while the 
lower windows are barred with iron-work. 
This house, which has been kept in good 
preservation, except in that the wood- 
work and carving have been painted in- 
stead of oiled, and so have lost their sharp- 
ness, remains a model of Hispano-Moor- 
ish domestic architecture, and as such is 
worthy of the attention of the house- 
builders of America. The Senate House 
also contains a magnificent piece of six- 
teenth-century work in the ceiling, com 


posed of rafters and consoles of hard na- 
tive iron-wood most magnificently and 
elaborately carved and admirably pre- 
served. Unfortunately the modern Li- 
menos have done all in their power to 
make the rest of the room ugly; the walls 
are papered red; at one end of the hall 
is a vulgar tribune, where the senators 
perorate and gesticulate with the aid of 
the traditional glass of sugar and water; 
along each side are two rows of chairs 
of American manufacture, with cast-iron 
legs and revolving seats; and on the 
wall, in an indifferent gilt frame, hangs 
the portrait of President Pardo, who was 
shot a few years ago just as he was enter- 
ing the room. 

The modern monuments of Lima are 
not numerous. The finest is the monu- 
ment and column in memory of the heroes 
of the war of independence and of the 
great day of May 2d. This is the work 
of French sculptors and bronze founders. 
The cemetery is also one of the show- 
places of Lima, and vies with that of Mil- 
an in the number and costliness of its 
sculptured tombs, due almost exclusively 
to Italian chisels. The Alameda de los 
Descalzos, with its beautiful garden prom- 
enade lined with colossal statues, and the 
Exposicion, with its highly ornate stucco 
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palace and its fine but deserted gardens, 
perhaps complete the sights of Lima. 
Alas! the Limejios will tell you, their city 
is not what it used to be before the war. 
The Chilians sacked and plundered right 
and left; they killed the elephant in the 
Exposicion gardens and stole the lions; 
they carried off the benches and statues, 
and even the trees, from the public prom- 
enade; they appropriated looking-glasses 
and clocks in private houses, books and 
pictures in the libraries, ornaments from 
the churches, and even rails and sleepers 





from the railways 
They respected no 
thing, but left Peru 
in a state of mate 
rial and financial] 
desolation,of which 
traces are visible 
on all sides in Lima 
itself, in the plea 
sure resorts of Mi 
raflores, Chorillos, 
Baranco, and An 
con, and even for 
miles up the An 
dine valleys, where 
roofless houses and 
piles of ruins attest 
the passage of the 
victor and the per 
sistent poverty of 
the vanquished. 
Lima has been 
called the Pear] of 
the Pacific and 
other flattering 
names. Inthe old 
days of the viceroys 
it was beyond doubt 
the finest, as it was 
the richest, city in 
New Spain; but 
now it is a sadly 
sullied pearl,a mor 
ibund and _ inert 
place, where every- 
thing bears witness 
to decadence, pov 
erty, and almost 
despair. Thestreets 


“ha swarm with beg 


gars, and the ma 
jority of the one 
hundred thousand 
inhabitants of the 
capital live in an 
indigent, = primi- 
tive, and thoroughly unhygienic man 
ner, which would be unendurable were 
it not for the clemency of the climate, 
which enervates and conduces to a lan 
guid and indolent state, comparable in 
some respects to the fatalism of the Turk 
Indeed, the street life of Lima frequently 
reminded me of that of Constantinople, 
which is likewise a city of stucco monu 
ments, barred windows, and overhanging 
miradores. In the first place you find a 
similar abundance of money - changers, 
who have their counters open to the 
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street, and display to the covetousness of 
the impecunious a selection of gold and 
silver coins and bank-notes, mixed up with 
jewelry, plate, and miscellaneous bric-a- 
brac. The Lima money-changers also 
deal in lottery tickets and in ** huacas *»— 
the generic name for those mummies, bits 
of canvas, domestic utensils, and hideous 
crockery - ware which form the basis of 
Peruvian antiquities. These *‘ huacas” 
ought to be dug up among the ruins of 
the ancient Inea cities, but much of the 
pottery is now made in a modern manu 
factory at Paita. I have always noticed 
that the scarcer money is in a country 
and the worse the state of its finances, 
the more numerous are the tables of the 
money-changers. The evidence of Lima 
confirms this observation. The finances 
of the country are notoriously in a fear- 
ful state. Although the mountains of 
Peru are full of gold, silver, 
and other precious metals, 
there is not a native gold coin 
to be found in the country, 
except as a historical curi 
osity; and the very small 
amount of coin in circula 
tion is of the most primitive 
and inconvenient kind, con- 
sisting of coarse copper one 
and two cent pieces and very 
heavy silver dollars, too 4 
weighty to be carried in a 
civilized man’s pocket. The 
consequence is an extensive 
credit system and the use of 
bank checks. The Limefios 
prefer to run into debt freely 
rather than be burdened with 
a few pounds of silver dol 
lars. 

In the second place you 
remark the rareness of carts, 
and the use by preference of 
mules and donkeys as beasts 
of burden. All day long the 
streets are full of itinerant 
venders, many of whom come 
in from the suburbs and the 
country. The milk-woman, 
a negress or a Chola, with 
dark skin, long braids of 
black hair, and a white straw 
Panama hat of masculine 
shape, sits enthroned on the 
top of her cans, and often car- 
ries a baby in her arms; or, 
if her Indian blood be very 


strong, the baby will be hung on her back 
inapouch. The water-seller, or aguadér. 
rides on the hind quarters of a donkey, 
with his water barreis in front of him 
The bakers use square panniers made of 
parchment stretched on a wooden frame 
and for supplementary loads a long sack 
is suspended on each side of the mule or 
donkey. Fruit-sellers are to be found at 
every street corner, squatting in the shade, 
with pilesof grapes, paltas, peaches, grana- 
dillas, mangoes, bananas, and other fruit 
before them. The Desemparados Bridge 
is a favorite station for the fruit- wo 
men, and also for all kinds of peddlers, 
amongst whom the Chinaman is conspicu- 
ous. In Lima the Chinese are very nu 
merous; some of them sell water-ices and 
others fruit, which they carry in Oriental! 
style in baskets suspended from a long 
bamboo pole balanced on their shoulder; 
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262 HARPER'S 
they also do all kinds of odd work as 
porters and servants, but their specialty 
The Li- 
I may even 
go further, and say that they never will 
dine so long as the Hispano-American 
system of leaving house-keeping entirely 
to the servants remains unreformed. At 
present the better classes of society give 


is keeping cheap restaurants. 
mefios eat, but do not dine. 


the cook two, three, or more dollars every 
day, and with that sum the cook provides 
whatever he thinks proper, unadvised, 
unenlightened, and uncontrolled. Most 
of the people, however, live like pigs, do 
no cooking at home, and send out to the 


WATER-SELLER. 


nearest restaurant to buy a dish or two 
of something that defies analysis. John 
Chinaman is the exclusive restaurateur 
of the poor, of the working-classes, and of 
the market people. Around the principal 
Mercado de la Concepcion, in particular, 
Chinese restaurants and shops abound, 
each one decorated with vertical inscrip- 
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tions written on black or orange-red pa 
per. Some of the merchants and shop 
keepers are well-dressed and good-looking 
Chinese, with elegant pigtails, nicely 
shaven blue temples, and glossy skins; 
but the vast majority of the yellow race 
in Lima are coolies of the lowest class, 
who wear cotton trousers, black or choc 
olate-colored blouses, and Panama hats 
Many of them have no pigtail, but allow 
their hair to grow shaggy. Others, again, 
are miserably emaciated and jaundiced by 
the abuse of opium. There is a Chinese 
theatre at Lima and a pagoda. The origin 
of the colony is the importation of coolies 
in former years to work 
the guano deposits and for 
agricultural labor. This 
system of contract labor, 
which was virtual slavery, 
was abolished by law only 
a few years ago; but most 
of the emancipated slaves 
have remained in the coun- 
try, where they now inter- 
marry with the native 
Chola women, and form 
peaceful and industrious 
citizens and model fathers. 
I am informed that John 
Chinaman’s qualities as a 
husband and a family man 
are now highly appreciated 
by the native ladies of the 
lower classes, although for- 
merly he was looked upon 
with horror. 


Negroes also abound 
in Lima and all along 
the coast of Peru. They 


are likewise emancipated 
slaves and their descend- 
ants, and form a very tur- 
bulent, shameless, and 
foul-mouthed class, espe- 
cially in the seaports, 
where they serve as steve- 
dores. In Lima they are 
coachmen, laborers, and 
loafers, and, together with 
their large woolly headed 
women and grinning children, they im- 
part a West-Indian aspect to certain quar- 
ters of the town. Besides Chinese and 
negroes, you see in the streets of Lima 
all kinds of cross-breeds and all shades 
of skin, from Ethiopian black, chocolate, 
copper, red-brown, and yellow, to the sal- 
low white skin of the aristocratic and 
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worn-out Peruvian, and the opaque pure 
white of the far-famed Limefia beauties. 
The intermixture of the black, white, and 
yellow races with the native Indians has 
produced more than twenty degrees of 
hybridism, to distinguish which requires 
an expert. In Lima the pure Indian from 
the mountains is rarely seen, and when he 
and his wife do go down to the capital, 
they prove to be a stolid and imbruted 
couple, not worthy of any particuiar in- 
terest. They are, however, good Cath- 
oliecs, bow religiously before the gaudily 
dressed images exhibited at the church 
doors, and deposit their obole in the tray 
which the priests present to them. 

Given this excessively mixed popula- 
tion, it may be readily conceived that the 
streets of Lima present a sufficiently va- 
ried and picturesque scene. The town 
itself offers from almost any point an 
equally picturesque frame for the picture. 
The perspective of the streets is always 
amusing, thanks to the projecting mira- 
dores, to the towers of the churches, which 
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ON THE DESEMPARADOS BRIDGE, LIMA. 


always appear in the distance, and, in the 
longitudinal streets, to the line of hills 
and the Cerro de San Cristobal, which 
rise above houses and towers. The move- 
ment is composed of the elements already 
enumerated, an occasional cart with three 
mules harnessed abreast, a whistling tram- 
way, a closed carriage drawn by two 
horses (in Lima open carriages seem to 
be unknown, whether they be public or 
private conveyances), and foot - passen- 
gers, consisting largely of women wearing 
black mantas, which form at once bon- 
net and shawl, being drawn tightly over 
the head and pinned behind in one or two 
places. This black manta is the univer- 
sal costume of the Lima women of all 
classes in the early hours of the day; no 
other dress is seen in the churches; and it 
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is only in the afternoon that you see the 
ladies clad in the current modern finery 
which Paris invents and distributes to the 
whole world. Toward five o'clock the 
Plaza Mayor and the main streets, called 
Mereaderes and Bodegones, attain their 
maximum of animation, which is almost 
exclusively pedestrian, for the Peruvians 
are now too poor to keep carriages. In 
the Mercaderes and the Portales of the 
plaza the ladies flit from shop to shop, 
buying, or longing to buy, the European 
manufactured goods displayed in the win- 
dows, handling the moiré, the surah, the 
faille, and the various bright-colored cot- 
ton stuffs that are marked down to 
tempt them as a ‘‘colosal baratura.” The 
men, sallow-faced, anzemic, poor in phy- 
sique, with languid eyes and showy cra- 
vats, stand on the corners talking polities 
or scandal, and staring at the women as 
they pass. The newspaper boys cry, 
El Pais, El Constitucional, El Nacional, 
El Comercio, and, with regrettable lack of 
commercial morality, many of them try 
to palm off yesterday’s issue by artifices 
of guileful folding so as to hide the date. 
Monotonous voices murmur at every few 
yards: ‘‘ Mil quinientos soles para ma- 
nana,” ‘‘ Diez mil soles para miércoles,” 
‘* Plata para luego.” These are venders 
of lottery tickets—another evidence of 


poverty and bad finances, and another 
point of resemblance between modern 
Lima and modern Madrid. Yet another 


point of resemblance is the groups of bull- 
fighters, with short jackets, tight trousers, 
flat- brimmed hats, and heavy watch 
chains, who stand on the street corners 
and talk with the aficionados about their 
feats and suertes in the rings of Madrid 
and Seville; for Lima is a great place for 
tauromachy, and its Plaza de Acho is one 
of the largest in the world. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that in the days of 
the Inquisition the Hispano- American 
heretics used to be burnt in effigy in the 
middle of the bull-ring. 

Every traveller who visits Lima writes 
enthusiastically about the charms of the 
ladies, and attempts to analyze the char- 
acteristics of their features and gait. All 
that has been said in praise of the Lime- 
fias is well merited, except the compari- 
sons which would give them a unique 
position in the hierarchy of feminine 
beauty. Pretty ladies with white skins, 
regular features, fine liquid black eyes, 
and a well-ordained distribution of flesh 
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are to be seen by the score in Lima; but, 
as a rule, it seems to me that their beauty 
is shown to singular advantage by the 
extreme simplicity of their costume, which 
allows only the face to be seen, the white- 
ness of the flesh and the brilliancy of the 
eyes being set off by the contrast of the 
dull black manta. In modern Parisian 
costume the Limefias look less remark- 
able, and from the point of view of com- 
bined beauty, elegance, and vivacity, I 
should be inclined, so far as concerns 
South America, to give the first place 
to the beauties of the Banda Oriental, 
and especially of its capital, Montevideo. 
Nevertheless, far be it from me to dispar- 
age the Limejfas. 

As regards society in Lima I have no- 
thing to say, having had no adequate 
means of observing. For that matter, I 
think that in most books of travel the 
chapter on society might be omitted with 
advantage, because it generally misin- 
forms the reader and irritates the natives. 
In this democratic nineteenth century, 
‘*society,” in the old and aristocratic 
sense of the term, is disappearing. Peo 
ple of a certain class and certain means 
do certain things at certain times because 
other people of the same class and the 
same means do likewise. There is a uni- 
versal tendency toward the equalization 
of luxury and of the exterior manifesta- 
tions of refinement. Social habits are 
formed on the models established by two 
or three great centres of civilization, and 
all the life that you find elsewhere is a 
more or less pale reflection of the real 
article. With the increase of facilities of 
communication originality of all kinds 
decreases, and the search for local color 
becomes more and more hopeless. Well- 
to-do Peruvians and Chilenos send their 
sons to be educated in Germany or France; 
their women folk play Beethoven’s sonatas 
and applaud tenors and prima donnas dur- 
ing the Italian opera season; the men 
wear tall hats and drink American cock- 
tails, mixed at their Union Club by the 
imitative talent of a semi-Indian waiter; 
the ladies wear tall hats or short hats as 
the fashion may direct, and devote much 
attention to the ‘‘ultimas novedades de 
Paris.” The Peruvians also follow the 
modern fashion of deserting their roomy 
and comfortable town houses and spend- 
ing the summer at inhospitable sea-side 
places like Ancon, Chorillos, Barranco, 
and Miraflores, where they live in wood- 
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en shanties amidst the naked ruins that 
still remain to remind them of the victory 


of the invading Chilians. The whole 
civilized life of Peru is imitative and with- 
out spontaneity or originality. The wo- 


men swoon over Jl Trovatore ; the men 
consider Georges Ohnet to be a great gen- 
ius; and the boys swear only by Jules 
Verne. 

One of the rare salient characteristics 
of the Limefias is their fidelity to the 
Church. They are all assiduous wor- 
shippers, and the churches are always 
full of devout women, whose piety is nev- 
er aggressive, but always indulgent to the 
impiety of others, and in itself naive and 
spontaneous. The loving and mystic 
temperament of the Limefia is a survival 
of the ages of faith when saints lived and 
were canonized, like the patroness of 
Lima, that Santa Rosa whose short and 
simple life is related so touchingly in the 
old chronicles. The biographer not only 
tells us about the goodness, the mortifica- 
tions, and the charity of Santa Rosa, but 
also celebrates the grace of her walk, the 
smallness of her hands and feet, the deli- 
cate turn of her neck, the cameo-like fine- 
ness of her profile, the brillianey of her 
eyes, *‘ black, large, and veiled by long 
lashes, on the tip of which a tear trem- 
bled, ready to fall.” The admiration of 
the contemporaries of Maria Flores, can- 
onized under the name of Santa Rosa, 
seems to have been addressed as much to 








her beauty as to her virtues. Her pre- 
sence in a society constantly perturbed by 
conspiracies and intestine wars is certain- 
ly curious. Santa Rosa remains now, as 
she was three hundred years ago, the fa- 
vorite model of the painters and image 
sarvers; and amongst all the dolls that 
adorn Peruvian churches the figure of 
the tender flower saint is always the best, 
and often quite a work of art, in spite of 
the wigs, skirts, and stoles of brocade 
and the crowns of paper flowers that are 
Javished with too generous profusion. In 
front of the chapel of Santa Rosa a group 
of kneeling women is never wanting, and 
the féte-day of this saint is the grandest 
in the year. The recent celebration of 
her third centenary was the occasion of a 
whole month’s rejoicings in the streets of 
Lima, which were decorated with lan- 
terns, banners, and garlands of flowers in 
a most picturesque manner. 

Besides the churches, the Limefias have 
many houses of retreat—‘‘ casas de ejer- 
cicios "—where they may retire to pious 
meditation amidst very crude frescoes 
and images. There are also several con- 
vents for women. The monasteries, on 
the other hand, are but a shadow of what 
they were in the colonial times. Their 
decadence is irremediable, and a law now 
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in force is gradually pronouncing the 
suppression of the old national religious 
associations, though the foreign orders are 
allowed to bring recruits from abroad. 
At the same time the clergy is losing the 
authority it held so long as the Church 
remained haughtily impartial toward the 
different factions which dispute so bitter- 
ly for power. During the last revolution, 
which took place in Apfil, 1890, while 
I was in Peru, the leader of the disor- 
der, the demagogue Piérola, had been the 
declared candidate of the clergy, and sev- 
eral priests were his most fervent can- 
vassers for votes. I remember particu- 
larly one bronzed and fat priest whom 
I used to see every night on the plaza 
till past midnight, always busy in the 
interests of Piérola. 


Il. 


Lima, with its motley population, its 
churches, its busy old bridge, its irregu- 
lar rows of houses built of adobe bricks, 
cane, and mud, its miradores and balco- 
nies, its shops, its innumerable drinking 
saloons placed under the patronage of 
Riffel, Edison, Crispi, Bismarck, and all 
the celebrities of the two hemispheres, its 
portales, its indolent men and placid wo- 
men, and its general air of bankruptcy 
and want of energy, is not a desirable 
place to stay in for any length of time. 


PLANTATION. 


The climate, too, though not absolutely 
unhealthy, is decidedly enervating; and 
if one lived in it for a few weeks even, 
one would probably become as lazy and 
slow as the natives themselves, who even 
do nothing with effort. I therefore availed 
myself of every opportunity of making 
excursions into the country, one of the 
most interesting of which was a visit to 
the hacienda of Caudivilla, a very exten- 
sive sugar plantation and refinery in the 
valley of the Chillon, situated not far 
from Ancon. The estate consists of four 
square leagues of ground on both banks 
of the river, about three-fifths of which 
are devoted to cane plantations, and the 
rest to alfalfa, corn, and pasture. The 
mill, built in 1866, is provided with ma 
chinery from Philadelphia; it has a pro- 
ductive capacity of 3000 Spanish quin- 
tals a month, and appears to be a mcdel 
establishment of the kind. A North- 
American engineer is in charge of the 
machinery. The buildings are very com- 
modiously arranged around a square, 
enclosed with high walls and monumen- 
tal gates. On one side of the square is 
the mill; on another the offices and a 
roomy dwelling - house, with comfortable 
accommodation for visitors, and all facil- 
ities for exercising liberal hospitality; on 
the third side are stables, a hotel and res- 
taurant for employés, and a tambo, or 
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store; and on the fourth side bodegas, or 
warehouses for bagging and stocking the 
manufactured sugar. The square is trav- 
ersed by a broad-gauge railway and by 
movable Decauville tracks, along which 
the cane is brought in from the planta- 
tions on trucks, and unloaded directly 
into the conductor, or piled in a heap 
when the trains come in too rapidly. 
This corner of the yard always presents 
a busy scene when the mill is at work. 
Men and boys, negroes, Chinese, and Pe- 
ruvians, are seen hurrying to and fro car- 
rying bundles of canes in their arms and 
depositing them in the conductor, which 
creeps along with its endless load like a 
monstrous serpent,and disappears through 
a hole in the wall into the hopper of the 
crushers. The tambo is an interesting 
and exceeding profitable element of the 
estate. Here, as in the jwlperias of the ni- 
trate oficinas, everything may be bought, 
from a sewing-machine and a silk dress 
down to a box of matches or a shoe- 
string; also bread, meat, wines, spirits, 
and all kinds of provisions. 
But while in the nitrate ofici- 
nas the workmen are obliged 
by the administration to buy 
what they need in the pulpe- 
ria, the workmen at Caudi- 
villa are at liberty to spend 
their money as they please and 
where they please. The tambo 
is simply a store like any other, 
only it is better provided with 
merchandise, and it is the only 
establishment of the kind for 
many miles around. The In- 
dians come down from the 
Sierra to buy things at the 
Caudivilla tambo, and the ar- 
ticle which they. chiefly con- 
sume is rum of 30 degrees 
proof, distilled in the sugar re- 
finery to the amount of be- 
tween 8000 and 10,000 gallons 
a month, all of which is sold 
in the tambo or in Lima, 
chiefly to Indians and natives 
of mixed race, who call this 
spirit ‘‘ chacta.” 

An establishment of this 
kind, employing in all about 


800 men, has to be self-suf- a 


ficing; and so, besides the mill 
proper and its appurtenances, 
there is a fitting shop, a wheel- 
wright’s shop, and a saddlery, 


where harness is made and repaired for 
the teams of mules and oxen. There is 
likewise a doctor attached to the estab- 
lishment, and an apothecary’s shop, both 
gratuitously at the disposal of the hands; 
also a school and a Catholie chapel, the 
revenues and properties of which belong 
to an itinerant priest. On the estate are 
several villages, where the men live with 
their wives or concubines in singularly 
primitive conditions, and form a strange- 
ly mixed community of Chinese, negroes, 
and mixed breeds. Not many years ago 
this hacienda was cultivated by gangs of 
cooly and African slaves, who were lock- 
ed upat night in large yards, like stables, 
which now remain useless. The modern 
villages are composed of blocks of bam- 
boo cane huts, plastered over with mud 
and roofed with cane, also plastered. The 
canes of the side wails are not cut to 
equal lengths, but left like a fringe. The 
huts inhabited by the Chinese are distin- 
guished by vertical inscriptions in black 
ink on bright orange-red paper, and many 
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of the Chinamen are traders, and sell 
drink and various articles to the negroes 
and Peruvians. The explanation of this 
competition with the retail store of the 
estate is that the tambo does not give 
eredit and John Chinaman The 
Chinese have two pagodas on the Caudi- 
villa estate, one of them very nicely fit- 
ted up with images, lanterns, carvings, 
kakemonos, and ritual objects. The Chi- 
nese from the other estates in the Chillon 
Valley go to the Caudivilla pagodas on 
grand days, and celebrate with gongs and 
cries the feasts of their creed. All this 
seems strange and amusing, and looks 
well enough in a picture; but in reality 
it is a scene of squalor, in the midst of 
which are human beings living in condi- 
tions scarcely worthy of brute beasts. In 
Peru the conflict of labor and capital has 
not yet been even dreamed of. The wages 
paid on this estate may be taken as indi- 
cating the high average in agricultural 
Peru. The mill hands earn from 50 to 
70 cents Peruvian currency a day, and 
receive gratis a ration of rice. The fire- 
men, who feed the furnaces with bagazo, 
or refuse cane after it has been crushed, 
receive 60 to 90 cents, with a ration of 
beans and rice, and once a week meat. 
The field hands, who work in the pampa 
cultivating or cutting the cane—men and 
women alike—receive a ration of 14 
pounds of rice a day and wages of from 
50 cents upward. The cane-cutters work 
by the piece, and can gain ‘@ maximum of 
$1 20 Peruvian currency a day; but their 
weekly maximum never exceeds $7. All 
the workmen are lodged gratis, in those 
wonderful cane and mud huts already 
mentioned. 

The sugar plantations are distributed 
along both sides of a private railway, 
about five miles long, which connects the 
mill with the main line to Lima. As far 
as the eye can reach, the pale yellow- 
green vegetation stretches over the plain, 
interrupted here and there by a patch of 
bamboo cane, and ending abruptly where 
irrigation ceases and the arid foot-hills 
rise in brown masses, with dark blue 
shadows lurking in the hollows of their 
rugged slopes. In this rainless valley 
everything depends upon irrigation ; 
where there is no water, there is no vege- 
tation; and so, at the edge of the plain, 
the moment the land begins to rise, there 
is not a speck of green to be seen. Nev- 
ertheless, in the days of the Incas, whose 


does. 
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ruined towns abound on the lower slopes 
of the hills all along these coast valleys, 
the higher ground was cultivated by 
means of terraces and irrigation, the wa 
ter being probably brought from reser- 
voirs of rain-water higher up. This prob- 
lem, however, has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved, and on some of the hill-sides 
where the Inca terraces remain, it seems 
impossible to have conveyed water by 
means of canals and acequias. On the 
Caudivilla estate there are the ruins of a 
considerable Inca town, which appears to 
have been strongly fortified. Huge mass- 
es of adobe walls are still standing, and 
any one who takes the trouble to violate 
the graves may dig up mummies, pottery, 
slings, and domestic implements and or 
naments to his heart’s content. 

Besides the mill and the sugar planta- 
tions, the Caudivilla hacienda has sever- 
al accessory establishments—one devoted 
to corn and pasture; another to raising 
cattle, including ganado bravo, that is to 
say, wild fighting bulls for the Plaza 
Acho; and another to poultry farming, 
including the rearing of fighting cocks. 
The wild bulls sell for $200 to $3800 Peru- 
Vian currency, according to their bra- 
very. Cock-fighting is a very popular 
sport in Lima, and Caudivilla furnishes 
the pit with some of its greatest cham- 
pions. When I was there I was asked to 
inspect nearly fifty birds under the care 
of José Maria de la Columna, better 
known as ‘‘ Papito,” a colored man who 
has achieved fame in Peru by riding wild 
bulls round the Plaza Acho amidst the 
frantic applause of the admiring multi- 
tude. ‘‘Papito” is never seen without 
a champion under his arm. The Peru- 
vian system of cock-fighting requires the 
use of small razors, which are tied on to 
the bird’s spurs according to the method 
employed by the Madrid toreros in their 
favorite Sunday morning amusement. 

The valley of the Chillon is mainly de- 
voted to the production of sugar, most of 
which is consumed in the country. The 
methods of culture, by means of irriga- 
tion, the use of Chinese and negro labor, 
and all the general features above no- 
ticed, will be found on the other hacien- 
das of the region, but nowhere more com- 
pletely than at Caudivilla, where they 
may be seen any morning concentrated 
in the mill yard in a striking manner. 
The whole scene is full of contrasts and 
strange neighborhoods. On the roof, be- 
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tween the smoke-stack and the steam es- 
cape pipe, some turkey-buzzards, the scav- 
engers of the Peruvian coast districts, sit 
gravely meditative and unmoved by the 
steam - whistle, echoes wander 
amongst the mysterious walls of the Inca 
ruins on the mountain-sides. Ina shady 
corner of the yard is a group of saddled 
mules and men in ponchos—the caporals 
or overseers who have succeeded the slave- 
drivers of old. At the door of the tambo 
stand half a dozen pack-donkeys belong- 
ing to some Indians who have come down 
from the Sierra to buy fire-water. Then 
you will see several hundred head of cat- 
tle—wild bulls, oxen, sheep, and llamas— 
driven through the yard on the way to 
new pastures, the herd and the herdsmen 
suggesting the days of the patri- 
archs. And yet on the other side 
of the yard, only a few metres dis- 
tant, there is a roar and grating of 
most modern and most scientific 
machinery — vacuum boilers, triple 
effects, spiral worm alembics, densi- 
ty gauges, and hydrometers which we 
have already seen John Chinaman 
consult with intelligence. Finally, 


whose 


to complete the picture, a locomotive 
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anda train of cars piled up with cane steams 
up to the conductor, and John Chinamar 
handles the brakes, his yellow face al 
grimy with coal-dust. And this is rura 
life in Peru, in the coast valleys at least. 
Another very interesting excursion that 
I made was a journey along the famous 
Oroya Railroad as far as Chicla, thé 
actual terminus. This line starts from 
Callao, and from Lima follows the valley 
of the Rimac to the summit of the Cor 
dillera. When completed it will descend 
the Atlantic slope, and place the capital in 
communication with the Amazonian prov 
inces, of which Peru at present has little 
more than nominal possession. Lima is 
448 feet above the sea-level. Starting 
from the Desemparados station, just above 
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the bridge, we skirt the torrent through a 
fertile valley devoted to cereals, sugar- 
cane, pasture, and castor-oil, and closed 
in on either side by hills, which become 
more and more imposing until, at Cho- 
sica, 25 miles from Lima, and 2832 
feet above the sea-level, we are well 
in the mountain region. This lower val- 
ley of the Rimac offers very beautiful 
views, the rich vegetation of the irrigated 
cround contrasting with the barren en- 
closing hills, to which the brilliant sun- 
shine imparts soft and velvety tints of 
brown, red, and purple. At Chosica our 
party breakfasted very excellently in the 
station hotel, which is frequented by con- 
sumptive patients, who benefit by the pu- 
rity and lightness of the air. At this 
point we notice that the higher peaks of 
the mountains above are covered with a 
delicate coat of pale green verdure, while 
on the lower slopes the cactus alone 
grows. As we mount, the vegetation be- 
comes more abundant and the variety of 
green more curious and beautiful. At 
Agua de Verrugas, 43} miles from Lima, 
and 5840 feet above the sea-level, our train 
comes to a halt; there is a laguna in the 
line; a sudden flood from the top sum- 
mits has rushed down the Verrugas ravine 
with tremendous force and carried away 
the central pile of the bridge, a structure 
of iron some 300 feet high. This Ver- 
rugas bridge, 174 metres long, was the 
finest and most important on the line; 
now the two shore ends alone remain, 
and means having not yet been forth- 
coming for reconstruction, a wire cable 
has been thrown across the ravine, and 
passengers and goods are swung over the 
terrible yawning abyss on a square board 
or in a cage-car. The members of our 
party looked forward with some appre- 
hension to this aerial voyage, for they im- 
agined at first that they would be carried 
on a square, flat board, like the silver in- 
gots and other goods that came over while 
we were waiting; the more so as several 
people, including some Chola women and 
children, crossed over in this primitive 
and perilous fashion. However, we were 
destined to a better lot, and a sort of 
horse-box with seats was hoisted on to 
the cable, and we found ourselves on the 
opposite bank of the chasm before we had 
hardly started, the journey lasting only 
thirty-seven seconds. We then continued 
our upward route as far as Matucana, 544 
miles from Lima, and 7788 feet above the 
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sea-level, and there we staid the night, 
in order to get accustomed to the rarefied 
air, which affects many people in a very 
painful manner at the higher elevations, 
producing horrible pains in the head, 
suffocation, bleeding at the ears—all of 
which symptoms are known in the Peru- 
vian Andes by the name of sorroche. 

From Matucana we continued our jour- 
ney the next morning through magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery to Chicla, 78 miles 
from Lima, and 12,220 feet above the 
level of the sea. This last rise of 4432 
feet was accomplished in three hours, 
the locomotive climbing along the moun- 
tain-side over a distance of about 24 
miles, now zigzagging up a precipice, on 
whose face you see three lines of rails 
and three tunnels, one above the other, 
now skirting the torrent, now crossing it 
on a spider-web iron bridge. Meanwhile 
the masses of the mountains have become 
grander and bolder, and at the same time 
the vegetation is more luxuriant, while 
on the very topmost peaks a little snow, 
or rather congealed rain, is occasionally 
to be seen. One hill is covered with 
aloes; another, cut into steps by the old 
Inea terraces, is diapered with the various 
shades of green of many kinds of ferns, 
dotted here and there with brilliant flow- 
ers; indeed, the whole country is like an 
immense rocky garden that seems to con- 
tain half the flowers that we have ever 
seen, morning-glory, convolvulus, lu- 
pines, nasturtium, heliotrope, filling the 
air with its perfume, scented geranium, 
pinks and carnations in the greatest va- 
riety of colors and markings, nux-vomica, 
calceolarias of the most delicate canary 
yellow, buttercups, gold and silver ferns, 
and many kinds of creepers, with flowers 
of the most beautiful colors. At the time 
of our visit—the month of March—just 
toward the end of the rainy season, this 
floral vegetatior was in all the splendor 
of a new growth, and the verdure on the 
mountain-tops still fresh and pure. Nev- 
er have I seen grander and more charm- 
ing mountain scenery than this. 

Our descent from Chicla to Lima was 
accomplished by means of two hand-cars 
coupled together, and each provided with 
a brake. These cars, put on the track at 
Chicla, run by gravitation alone all the 
way to Lima, the only interruption being 
the gap due to the destruction of the Ver- 
rugas viaduct. Passengers are conveyed 
in ordinary trains, but as there are only 
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two trains a week, our party was carried 
up by a special engine, and the return 
trip was made on the hand-cars. So 
we sped along, admiring the scenery and 
noting the rare incidents of the land- 
scape—a water-fall; a bridge; an artifi- 
cial tunnel cut through the rock, so as 
to divert the Rimac torrent from its old 
bed, in which the rails are now laid; a 
tunnel high up above our heads, through 
which we came only afew minutes ago; a 
condor soaring across the valley; a train 
of pack mules and donkeys winding along 
at the bottom of the ravine, a thousand 
feet below us, under the charge of some 
Indians; a Cholita standing to watch us 
shoot past, her long black hair bedecked 
with large passion- flowers; the green 
mountain-sides terraced to an incredible 
height by the old Incas; here, an Inca 
acequia running sinuously along a steep 
slope hundreds of feet above the torrent; 
there, a brown mass of Incaruins. And 
so we reach the lower valley, and enter 
Lima just as the late afternoon sun is 
gilding the stucco towers, and casting 
long purple shadows over the Cerro de 
San Cristobal. 

The Oroya road is a very remarkable 
piece of engineering work, executed per- 
haps not wisely but too well. The diffi- 
culties surmounted are enormous. The 
constructor, an American, Henry Meiggs, 
used to say, I was told, at certain ardu- 
ous points, ‘‘ The line has to go there, and 
if we can’t find a road for it, we'll hang 
the track from balloons.” This remark 
illustrates the boldness and almost reck- 
lessness with which the line has been 
built; and even now, fine as the work is, 
it is in constant danger of destruction in 
many parts. Every year sections of the 
line, bridges, and viaducts are swept 
away by floods and landslips which can- 
not be foreseen. A water-spout bursts 
on a mountain-peak, an immense volume 
of water, mud, and bowlders dashes down, 
and half an hour later all is calm again; 
but the railway track has disappeared, or 
one of the bridges will be found, twisted 
into a knot, half a mile away from its 
proper place. For this reason the line 
must always be very expensive and diffi- 
cult to keep in repair. The working of 
it is also very expensive on account of 
the high price of coal, and the quantity 
wasted by the continuous firing required 
to force the train up the steep gradients. 
Experiments, however, are now being 
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made with cheaper fuel in the form of pe 
troleum residuum from the Talara wells. 
As it is, the locomotives have 22-inch ey] 
inders, and the steam pressure all th. 
way has to be kept at 140 pounds to thy 
square inch. The maximum train is five 
cars, weighing 8 tons each, and carrying 
10 tons of cargo; and in order to drag 
this weight from Lima to Chicla, the loco 
motive burns 7 tons of first-class English 
coal. The maximum gradients are 4 per 
cent., and the maximum curves 120 me 
tres radius. This radius is found in al] 
the tunnels, of which there are 40 bet ween 
Lima and Chicla, the longest measuring 
296 metres. The number of bridges is 16, 
the longest being the Verrugas viaduct, 
now destroyed. The total distance from 
Callao to Chicla, where the rails end, is 
864 miles. 

The Oroya line, on which the Peruvian 
loan of 1870 of £5,520,000 sterling was 
expended, was not finished for want of 
funds, and the portion of it that was com- 
pleted has never paid. The original idea 
was to carry the line to La Oroya, in the 
transandine province of Junin, and the 
survey and much of the earthwork and 
tunnels were executed before the money 
gave out in 1873. The summit tunnel! 
through the Paso de Galera, between 1100 
and 1200 metres long, is open, and from 
the plains it appears to be an inter 
esting piece of work, being on a verti 
cal curve, with 34 per cent. gradients on 
the Pacific slope of the Cordillera, and 
just enough for drainage on the Atlantic 
slope, where the line runs for 64 kilome- 
tres with gradients of from 2 to 4 per 
cent., and then for the rest of the dis 
tance to La Oroya, 43 kilometres, over 
easy ground. The summit tunnel of the 
Paso de Galera is the 58th from Lima; it 
is distant from Callao by the rails 104 
miles, and stands at a height of 4814 me 
tres, or 15,700 feet above the level of the 
sea, thus making the Oroya the highest 
of all the projected transandine railways. 

A little more than twenty years ago, 
Peru, being an independent republic, and 
recently victorious in a final war against 
Spain, was seized with the then prevalent 
railway fever. Having obtained money 
from the Old World by three loans, issued 
in 1869, 1870, and 1872, she proceeded to 
build railways, but in so ill-advised a 
manner that out of the ten lines com- 
menced or completed only two proved to 
be of use, but scarcely of profit, and most 
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of them were left in the hands of their re- 
spective contractors, in order that out of 
the returns the latter might repay them- 
selves the balance due for their construc- 
tion. This Peru was herself unable to do, 
all the capital of the three loans having 
disappeared at the end of 1872. In 1876, 
her finances having gone from bad to 
worse, Peru was unable to pay the inter- 
est of her debts, and accordingly made 
default. Then, in 1879, happened the dis- 
astrous war of Peru and Bolivia against 
Chili, which ended in Peru losing the rich 
provinces of Tarapacé and Antofagasta, 
whence Chili now derives the better half 
of her revenues. Peru also lost with these 
provinces the greater part of her guano 
deposits. These events resulted in nu- 
merous financial claims against Peru on 
the part of individuals, such as railway 
contractors, of mortgagees like the Messrs. 
Dreyfusand Company,and of the Peruvian 
bondholders, the latteralone havingaclaim 
of £32,953,000 sterling, the amount of the 
three loans of 1869, °70, and °72, plus un- 
paid interest since 1876, which at the end 
of 1889 brought the total claims of the 
bondholders, in round numbers, to £56,- 
000,000 sterling. With the loss of the two 
provinces containing the nitrate and gua- 
no deposits, Peru lost three-quarters of 
her revenues; the war and the consequent 
paper money crisis almost annihilated pri- 
vate capital; the commerce of the coun- 
try was ruined and the custom-house re- 
ceipts reduced; and the public function- 
aries of late years have been as badly off 
as their colleagues in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, who only get paid now and then. 

A contract (known as the Grace con- 
tract) between the bondholders and the 
government for the relief of Peru was rat- 
ified in January, 1890, and the work ought 
to have begun at once on a scale of unpar- 
alleled extension. The contract is a long 
document, and contains many clauses and 
saving clauses, but in substance it amounis 
to this: The Republic of Peru is declared 
to be relieved of all responsibility for the 
loans of 1869, 1870, and 1872, which is ex- 
plained to mean that the name and credit 
of Peru are henceforward rehabilitated in 
the financial markets of the world. In 
return for this absolute and irrevocable 
release the Peruvian government cedes 
to the bondholders the property and pro- 
ceeds of all the railways of the state for 
a period of sixty-six years, dating from 
January, 1890. These lines are from Mol- 





lendo to Santa Rosa and Puno, Callao to 
La Oroya (the rails only as far as Chicla), 
Pisco to Iea, Lima to Ancon, Chimbote 
to Suchiman, Pacasmayo to Guadalupe 
and Yonan, Salaveray to Trujillo and As- 
cope, and Payta to Piura—in all 1222 kilo- 
metres. The two lines first mentioned are 
alone of any real importance and value; 
all the lines need repairs, and several of 
them almost complete reconstruction. Af- 
ter the lapse of sixty-six years these lines, 
with prolongations, repairs, stations, roll- 
ing stock, ete., which the bondholders 
bind themselves to make and maintain, 
return to the Peruvian state free from all 
claims, debts, and liabilities. The bond- 
holders are bound, under penalty of fines 
or loss of privilege, to build, within limits 
of two, three, and four years, lines from 
Chicla to La Oroya and from Santa Rosa 
to Cuzco, and within six years to build 
160 kilometres of railway in any or either 
of a number of directions specified in the 
contract. There is also a clause giving 
the bondholders all the guano existing in 
Peruvian territory up to the amount of 
3,000,000 English tons, and a share of 
the guano sold by Chili in accordance 
with the stipulations of the treaty of An- 
con. This guano cession seems, however, 
to be rather illusory, and not wholly 
based upon fact. The Peruvian govern- 
ment further binds itself to pay to the 
committee of bondholders thirty annui- 
ties of £80,000 each, by mensualities re- 
served out of the customs receipts of Cal- 
lao; the first annuity to be due three years 
after the ratification of the contract. This 
annuity the Peruvian government con- 
fesses to be unable to pay with its present 
resources, but trusts to an increase of com- 
merce concomitant with the execution of 
the contract. The bondholders have fur- 
ther obtained from the Peruvian govern- 
ment a concession to build a line from 
Puno to Desaguadero, and from the Bo- 
livian government a concession for a 
line from Desaguadero to La Paz, with a 
branch to Oruro; from the Peruvian gov- 
ernnient a concession for building a line 
from La Oroya to one of the navigable 
rivers of the interior of Peru—the Ucay- 
ali, for instance—with a grant of 6000 
hectares, or about 15,000 acres, of unap- 
propriated land for each -kilometre of fin- 
ished railway; and finally from the Peru- 
vian government a grant of 2,000,000 hec- 
tares, or about 5,000,000 acres, of unap- 
propriated lands at the free disposal of 
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the state, ‘‘ provided the concessionnaires 
shal] undertake to avail themselves of the 
said lands, devoting them to agricultural 
development or other industrial enter- 
prises, to commence the colonization with- 
in the first three years, and to have them 
settled upon within the maximum period 
of nine years. The immigrants brought 
to Peru by virtue of this concession shall 
be of European races, and shall pay no 
tax whatever....in all other respects 
they shall be subject to the laws of the 
republic.” 

All these and privileges 
are, by virtue of the contract vested in the 
bondholders, formed into a joint-stock 
company called the Peruvian Railways 
and Development Corporation (Limited), 
and registered in London, ‘‘it being un- 
derstood that the rights and obligations 
of this contract can only be transferred to 
English companies organized and estab- 
lished in London.” 

Such is the sum and substance of this 
unprecedented and specious arrangement, 
the execution of which, it is announced, 
will not only recoup the bondholders in 
time for their past sacrifices, but also con- 
fer the greatest benefits on Peru itself. This 


concessions 


is doubtless true, provided the contract 


can be carried out. But the more we ex- 
amine its clauses and the special condi- 
tions of Peru, the more remote and im- 
probable its realization seems. The first 
requirement for its fulfilment is money 
—immense sums of money. Will they 
be forthcoming? Evidently Peru is a 
country abounding in natural riches, and 
the utilization of these riches would be a 
legitimate and tempting field for foreign 
capital if there were guarantees of good 
administration, and if the difficulties of 
working were not so great and numerous. 
The obstacles to the development of Peru 
are, in the first place, the Peruvians; and, 
in the second place, the remoteness of its 
riches from the paths of commerce. In 
all these South-American republics the 
old creole population, whether Peruvian, 
Chilian, Argentine, or Brazilian, is use- 
less for progress; it furnishes the class of 
aristocrats, politicians, officials, and gov- 
ernment employés who are non-produc- 
tive and obstructive, and in most cases 
nothing better than national parasites; it 
furnishes the thieving dictators and Pre- 
sidential embezzlers, who fill each capital 
and every public office with a horde of 
intriguers in and out of uniform. In the 
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Argentine, owing to prodigious and in 

cessant immigration, the creole element 
is rapidly getting crowded out, and the 
country is being carried on to greatness 
and prosperity by the new blood that is 
flowing into it week by week, and which 

thanks to the nature of the country and 
to the extension of cheaply constructed 
railways, has been able to spread gradu 

ally and naturally from the sea-coast and 
the province of Buenos Ayres to the Cor 

dillera and the confines of Patagonia. 
In Peru all the conditions are different, 
as a glance at the map will show. Rough 

ly speaking, the country may be divided 
into three regions, namely, the coast val 

leys, the mountain region, and the trans 

andine or Amazonian provinces. The 
coast valleys produce sugar, cotton, rice, 
maize, and other cereals, and all the fruits 
that man can desire; but, there being no 
rain, all culture depends upon irrigation, 
and the irrigation in turn depends on the 
water supply of a number of short rivers 
of small volume. All the land in the 
coast valleys is occupied to the full ex 
tent of the water supply, and cultivated 
in a rough but more or less effective 
way, mainly by Chinese and colored la- 
borers, who live, as we have seen, in a 
very rudimentary manner, and earn 40 
to 50 Peruvian cents a day. In this re- 
gion there is no room for immigration. 
Higher up in the mountains there is a 
certain amount of available land, not, 
however, of a nature adapted to modern 
agricultural methods, and much of it re- 
quiring the terrace and irrigation sys- 
tems which were employed by the Incas. 
This land, too, in spite of expensive 
mountain railways, would always remain 
at a disadvantage for want of easy commu 

nications with a market. There remain 
then the Amazonian provinces, about 
which recent travellers have written so 
enthusiastically and so instructively. At 
present this vast territory, watered by 
the great tributaries of the Amazon, the 
Marafion, Huallaga, Ucayali, Urubamba, 
Inambari, etc., is most inaccessible. The 
Peruvian officials, who are sent there to 
exercise a nominal rule, and often to find 
Brazilian officials in practical command, 
reach their seat of government most easily 
by steamer to Panama, across the isth- 
mus, round to Para, then up the Amazon 
by steamer, and the rest of the journey 
as best they can. The cocoa, caoutchouc, 
cinchona, and other products of these 
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rich tropical regions 
inhabited by Indi- 
ans are carried on 
rafts down the trib- 
utary streams until 
an Amazonian fac- 
tory and steamer 
are reached. It is 
simply a wild coun- 
try where the vege- 
tation is so luxuri- 
ous that if you cut 
a path through the 
virgin forests that 
cover the ground, it 
will be grown over 
and disappear en- 
tirely in a fortnight. 
Nature is here so 
full of exuberant 
strength that she 
becomes the enemy 
instead of the friend 
of man, and the 
only hope of clear- 
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less organized on a 
vast scale, and by 
powerful companies 
having thousands of hands at their com- 
mand. In any case, the first thing to do 
is to render these provinces accessible, so 
that colonists may reach them, and so that 
their products may be brought to a seaport. 

Is this seaport to be on the Pacific or 
the Atlantic coast? To carry the mer- 
chandise to the Pacific by means of a 
transandine railway, with necessarily 
high freights, would seem to be too ex- 
pensive. To carry it by water to the sea 
by the Amazon would mean entering into 
competition with Brazil and the flourish- 
ing republics of the Atlantic coast. All 
these considerations render the Amazoni- 
an provinces a relatively uninviting field 
for immigrants so long as there is good 
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and productive land and security for life 
and property in more accessible spots 
and in less enervating climates. As the 
2,000,000 hectares of land granted to the 
Peruvian Railways and Development 
Corporation must necessarily be selected 
mainly on the eastern slopes of the An- 
des, and as the contract requires the col- 
onization to be commenced within three 
years, and the lands settled within the 
maximum period of nine years, whereas 
limits of time ten times as long would 
scarcely be sufficient, we may jusily re- 
gard this clause of the contract as of no 
practical importance. Peru’s dream of 
colonization will not be realized in so 
near a future as the contract specifies, 
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The special clause of the contract trans- 
ferring all subcontracts to English com- 
panies organized and established in Lon- 
don is of a nature to discourage all other 
nationalities except the English, and even 
to create material difficulties in the case 
of applications on the part of companies 
or individuals independent of the Peru- 
vian Railways and Development Corpora- 
tion. In other words, while the contract 
is being carried out, or falling through, 
there must necessarily be a period of sus- 
pense and hesitation. The immense mo- 
nopoly in question practically reserves 
the Peruvian territory for a certain num- 
ber of years to English companies, form- 
ed or to be formed, but of whose eventual 
activity, given the present state of the 
country, there is no guarantee. To make 
this contract absolutely practical, the Pe- 
ruvian bondholders should have under- 
taken to administrate Peru, and relieve it 
of the burden of the farcical government 
which it enjoys under the name of a re- 
public. Peru is not a new country, but 


an old and decrepit one, presenting many 
points of resemblance to modern Spain. 
Its history is more or less a repetition of 
that of Spain, and its regeneration pre- 


senting similar difficulties. In Peru we 
find remnants of the past civilization of 
the Incas, whose irrigation works, now 
fallen to ruins, suggest comparison with 
the works of the Moors, which made fer- 
tile vast territories in Spain that are now 
as barren as the brown quebradas of the 
valley of the Rimac. In Peru, too, there 
is a degenerate plebs, indolent as the An- 
dalusian peasantry, a clergy opposed to 
progress, intriguers and demagogues that 
find their parallel in Don Carlos and his 
partisans. The Peruvian nation, espe- 
cially since the victory of the Chilians, 
has not the energy and hopeful confidence 
of youth; it is sluggish and inclined to 
linger in the old ruts, looking only to 
present and personal interests, and not to 
the future collective welfare of the nation. 
One of the greatest curses of Peru, and 
the phenomenon which chiefly contrib- 
utes to make it the most backward and 
decadent country of the civilized world, 
is its government. The politics of Peru 
is as bad as it can be, for the questions at 
issue are almost always of persons rather 
than of principles. The Presidents have 
too much power, and they openly take 
advantage of their position to enrich 
themselves. Their political friends do 
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likewise, and from the ministers down to 
the most modest custom-house employés, 
all make the best use of their time while 
it is their turn to be in office. The pro- 
vincial governors have but one obligation, 
namely, to work with the central gov- 
ernment in all political matters; provid- 
ed that condition be fulfilled, they are 
free to administer their provinces as 
they please, rob, tyrannize, and grow as 
rich as they can. 

Take the army, again; the rank and 
file are Indians, Cholos, and even negroes, 
who are mostly impressed into the ser- 
vice, and therefore never lose an oppor- 
tunity of deserting, especially in the 
country stations. Hence the necessity of 
having, almost literally, more officers 
than men, in order that the former may 
be strong enough to control the latter by 
numbers as well as by discipline. In the 
villages and haciendas, where the mili- 
tary do the duty of rural police, you will 
generally find that the officers have a ma- 
jority of one over the men they command. 
These Indian and Cholo soldiers, whom 
you see standing at the street corners in 
Lima, doing police duty and blowing 
their melancholy watchman’s whistles, 
make a lamentable army indeed, as was 
proved in the late war. The poor igno- 
rant and imbruted creatures took no in- 
terest in the cause; indeed, the general 
impression amongst them was that Chili 
was a revolutionary ieader, and they 
spoke of the national enemy as ‘‘ General 
Chili.” Their souls having no joy in the 
enforced career of arms, the fellows fought 
well enough when there was no means of 
escaping from the foe, but if there was the 
slightest opening they preferred to run 
away. The Chilians, knowing this, con- 
stantly manceuvred so as to give the Pe- 
ruvian army a chance to flee, and thus 
economized their own men and their pow- 
der too. 

In the actual condition of Peru it is 
difficult to obtain any trustworthy statis- 
tics or information about anything. Since 
the war no census has been taken; out- 
side of Lima taxes are collected with diffi- 
culty, and so even approximate estimates 
are impossible. However, two and a half 
millions is supposed to represent the 
present population of this vast territory, 
which has 1200 miles of coast-line, and a 
superficies of more than a million square 
kilometres. This population consists of 
the creole governing, proprietary, and of- 
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ficial classes, ordinary Peruvians, Indians, 
cross-breeds, Chinese coolies, and negroes. 
There are the rich and the poor, both ap- 
parently satisfied with the existing deca- 
dent state of the country, or, at any rate, 
making no effort to improve it. Truly 
the field is not a tempting one for colo- 
nists. As for commerce, there is just as 
little inducement as there is for coloniza 
tion. During the last ten years many 
foreign merchants have left the country, 
and in reply to inquiries from would-be 
commercial immigrants, most of the em- 
bassies, I find, frankly recommend people 
not to go out either to Lima or to other 
towns. And yet the fact remains that 
Peru is marvellously rich in mineral de- 
posits. Gold, platinum, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, iron, cinnabar, quicksilver, and 
coal all exist in abundance. Very rich 
petroleum wells are now being worked in 
Talara. All these riches must one day 
be utilized, and could be utilized at present 
if capital could be brought into the coun- 


try and energetic men to direct the enter- 
prise, and if at the same time a decent and 
settled political administration could be 
obtained, which latter condition seems 
very doubtful. The field for mining in- 
dustry in Peru is immense, and not so en- 
cumbered with prior claims and occu- 
pants as it is in Chili, but the difficul- 
ties of transport are enormous. Never- 
theless there are both English and Amer- 
ican engineers and capitalists who are 
gradually working up fine businesses in 
the mountains, introducing improved ma 
chinery, and conquering obstacles of all 
kinds with genuine Anglo-Saxon perti- 
nacity. On the other hand, considering 
all the circumstances already briefly set 
forth, and awaiting the grand and ardent- 
ly desired opening up of the country, there 
are perhaps more facilities and surer re- 
sults in the immediate future to be ob- 
tained in Bolivia, and on the other side of 
the Andes, in the Argentine provinves of 
Rioja and San Juan. 


THE AWAKENING. 
BY NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH. 
BOVE her cradled child she bends, the while 


} 


t\ Her new-stirred heart with joy goes forth to meet 


The waking moment when her eyes shall greet 

The glad and sudden welcome of his smile; 

Yet stills her breathing lest he feel and move, 
Knowing, though waked to love, he wakes to pain, 
So I to thee, whose soul till now hath lain 

Content, and dreaming not if there be love, 

Am mute, and hush the pulsing of the deep 
And changeless current from my soul to thee; 
And would not that thine eyes unfold and see 

What tender longing waits upon thy sleep, 

Though from thy waking measureless my gain, 
Who wakes to love, he needs must wake to pain. 


This is the world through which, but now, serene 
I moved, a soul apart, nor cared to know— 

So all unmindful I of joy and woe— 

Life’s dearest gift within my touch, unseen. 

Oh strange new world! in which no soul may say 
‘I go my way alone”; behold, there stand 
Twin spirits, Pain and Love, with hand in hand, 

Beside each traveller, girded for the way. 

Dear heart, whose waiting met my gladdening eyes, 
Shall I not weleome Pain for Love’s dear sake ¢ 
Like as a child to suffering grown awake, 

Who would not in the joy of love’s surprise 
Return to sleep, so [ to ery am fain, 

‘*Since thence comes need of Love, thank God for Pain!” 
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HOW I BECAME 


BY MR. DE 


\ ORE than one account has been pub- 
p lished of the circumstances under 
which I adopted a journalistic career. As 
none of them resembles the truth, or was 
obtained from me, I do not think I shall 
be blamed if I, in turn, give my version 
of the story. The fact that it has been con- 
sidered of sufficient interest to be told enti- 
tles me to come forward and state the facts 
without being accused of presumption. 
Instead of the fantastic tales which have 
been published, there will be told in the 
following pages, I venture to say, a sim- 
ple narrative, every line of which is de- 
rived from une source absolument au- 
torisée. No doubt it is always easier 
for an author to amuse the reader by 
writing as fancy or caprice may dictate. 
At the risk of being dry and bald, how- 
ever, I will confine myself to telling ac- 
curately what happened, my greatest am- 
bition being to leave no one the chance 
of misrepresenting as his whim, fancy, 
or passion may dictate facts in which I am 
so deeply interested. 

In 1869 the second French Empire was 
still in power, but it showed signs of yield- 
ing to the numerous and combined as- 
saults of the liberal opposition. Whena 
throne has been seized by a bold stroke, 
when it has been retained by repression, 
when the hold over the country rests on 
the docile vote of the unthinking masses, 
there can be no abandonment of the ab- 
solute prerogatives the ruler has bestow- 
ed on himself. The slightest concession 
becomes a weapon in the hands of the 
assailant, and the autocratic fortress only 
remains impregnable so long as no breach 
can be made. In 1869, however, the tor- 
rent of the opposition had been dashing 
for seventeen years against the foun- 
dations of the second empire, and the 
attentive eye could already discover 
wide breaches made in the fortification 
which surrounded the throne of Napoleon 
Ill. At Paris, however, the central power 
remained under great illusions, and play- 
ed with the fire of liberal reform. In the 
provinces, on the contrary, the represent- 
atives of the government felt that their 
power was diminishing. They came into 
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collision with audacious opponents, and 
in consequence of the opposition they 
met with they became more overbearing. 
more tyrannical, and, for that very rea 
son, more unpopular. From this vicious 
circle was no retreat or escape but by rev- 
olution or reaction. 

For many years I had been living at 
Marseilles. I had married a native of the 
great southern French city. Her father 
had been trésorier payeur de la marine ; 
her uncle, on the father’s side, a brigadier- 
general. Her mother was a descendant 
of a noble family in the Var; and her 
maternal uncle could show, by a some- 
what elaborate genealogy, that his ances- 
tors were connected with the Bourbons. 
I was not at that time naturalized, and I 
considered it almost a duty to stand aloof 
from the domestic politics of France. 
Nevertheless, in consequence of the rela- 
tions into which I was brought by my 
marriage, I was supposed by everybody 
to belong to the legitimist party, at the 
time militant around me. The elections 
of 1869 were at hand. It was apparent 
the contest would be violent in the ex- 


treme. All sides were preparing for the 
fight. The opposition formed a league 


called ‘ the Liberal Union,” within which 
there was room made for the three par- 
ties—the legitimists, the Orleanists, and 
the democrats. The government did 
what it could to strengthen its position. It 
re-enforced its préfets ; it decorated with 
the Legion of Honor its chief political sup- 
porters, or dismissed auxiliaries of whom 
it was not sure. In the great centres it 
established newspapers to all appearance 
violently democratic, but the real pur- 
pose of which was to sow dissension 
among the parties forming the Liberal 
Union. 

During the day the editors or their 
staffs wrote articles: denouncing the em- 
pire and the royalist party. At night 
these same journalists repaired to the 
préfectures to receive their instructions. 
This was the state of affairs more espe- 
cially at Marseilles. There the candida- 
ture of M. de Lesseps, in opposition to M. 
Thiers and M. Gambetta, was very popu- 








lar. Gambetta and his pretensions were 
made the subject of endless jokes and 
laughter on the part of the pseudo-demo- 
cratic official press. M. de Lesseps’s can- 
didature was represented as quite inde- 
pendent. This was his only chance of 
success, for if there had been a suspicion 
that it was official, his position would 
have been irremediably compromised. 
Strange to say, I was the man who al- 
most unwittingly dealt the fatal blow to 
his chances. Even at this time the un- 
controllable desire to get at the bottom of 
sensational reports haunted me. While it 
was strongly suspected at Marseilles that 
M. de Lesseps was an official candidate, 
and while the government was making 
every effort to prove the contrary, one of 
my friends had gone to Egypt. I kept up 
a correspgndence with him. In writing 
me he recounted, with much detail, inci- 
dents which threw a strong light on the 
whole subject. An orderly officer of the 
Emperor had arrived in Egypt. A spe- 
cial train was placed at his disposal by 
Ismail Pasha. This officer had lost no 
time in posting on to M. de Lesseps. At 
the urgent request and in compliance 
with an almost formal order of the Em- 
peror, the constructor of the Suez Canal, 
who, as such, had already become popu- 
lar, consented to become a candidate for 
Marseilles. Without considering the con- 
sequences, I lost no time in communica- 
ting this information to one of my friends 

-the editor of a legitimist newspaper. 
The news burst like a tempest on the pub- 
lie of Marseilles, and swept away in its 
irresistible whirl the candidature of M. 
de Lesseps. The very next day the so- 
cialist newspaper, in obedience to orders, 
made an incredibly violent attack on me. 
I was terrified at what I had done. I 
was somewhat in the position of an el- 
ephant from whose back a cannon has 
been discharged, and which first feels the 
shock without knowing whence it comes. 
I was a foreigner without protection, at 
the merey of a government still feared. 
My friends begged me to take no notice 
of the abominable calumnies directed 
against me by the sham-democratic news- 
paper, which for years since that time 
has been the source whence the abuse 
poured upon me has been drawn. I was 
innocent enough to raise an action in 
the law courts, in which I was successful. 
When the case came to an end, however, 
the newspaper had ceased to appear, and 
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the editor, as the reward of his election- 
eering services, had obtained the post of 
subpréfet in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the Basses-Alpes. In the election M. de 
Lesseps had the support of a wretched mi- 
nority; and it was M. Gambetta who was, 
to the surprise of everybody, returned by 
a majority of two to one. He entered 
the Corps Législatif triumphantly. The 
journal and its editor disappeared, but 
the defeated préfet survived, and it was 
on me that he sought to avenge his de- 
feat. In a long report, which I have 
since had it in my power to peruse, he 
applied for my expulsion from France. 
Not more than an hour after it was writ- 
ten he saw my wife in the street, and was 
not ashamed to hold out to her the very 
hand which had just signed that miser- 
able denunciation. The same evening I 
was informed of the facts, and hurried 
off to Paris to ward off its consequences. 
M. Thiers took the matter in hand, and 
the demand for my expulsion was put 
aside. My friends advised, nay, besought 
me to leave Marseilles, and toward the end 
of 1869 I took their advice, and retired 
to a small property in the Dréme, near 
Valence. Such was my first experience 
of journalism, and it might well have led 
me to abandon the career. But another 
destiny was in store for me. 

I lived for some months in my re- 
treat, reading books, but chiefly the new. - 
papers of France, Germany, and north- 
ern Europe, to pass away the time. I 
had no other resource. When the Ho- 
henzollern question came up, I wrote reg- 
ularly to M. Thiers, who continued to 
show me great good-will, giving him the 
news which reached me. I knew that 
since the hurried conclusion of peace be- 
tween Prussia and Austria in 1866 the 
Germans expected a conflict with France, 
and were preparing for it. I knew that 
the southern states of Germany were un- 
der the watchful and suspicious surveil- 
lance of Prussia, and I also knew that if 
there should be a war the result would 
cruelly disappoint the hopes of France. 
I never ceased writing to this effect, and 
bringing facts confirming my opinions to 
the. knowledge of M. Thiers, whose own 
experience had led him to similar conelu- 
sions. When the war did break out I con- 
templated with terror from my retreat the 
complete and fatal ignorance prevalent in 
France, and the false feeling of security 
which was to be so promptly and terribly 
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dispelled. 
rapidly followed another—Reichshofen ; 
Spiekern; the abandonment of the first 
lines of defence; the retreat; the admitted 
want of food, arms, and supplies; the tel- 
egrams of MacMahon, ‘‘I am defeated, 
send me supplies’; and lastly, the as- 
tounding despatch from Napoleon IIL: 
‘*We have been surprised in the very act 
of forming. The enemy had also mitrail- 
leuses,”’ left no doubt as to the future tow- 
ard which France was drifting. They 
showed the recklessness of some, tlie pre- 
sumption of others, the criminality of all. 
They were everywhere received with an- 
guish. The provinces were both exas- 
perated and struck with terror. The pré- 
fets hid themselves. Their orders were 
set at defiance. Their safety was doubt- 
ful. Around those supposed to belong to 
the opposition, the recruits of the future 
began to gather. I ventured to leave my 
retreat; but as I predicted the fall of the 
empire, I was again denounced. A new 
inquiry was opened, in order to remove 
one who dared to make such predictions 
from the soil of France. The proceed- 
ings had just been commenced when the 
disaster of Sedan was followed by the fall 
of the empire. 

M. Péigné-Crémieux, the son-in-law of 
M. Adolphe Crémieux, was appointed Pré- 


fet of the Dréme. On his arrival at Va- 


lence, I applied for my complete natural- 
ization. Some weeks later I became a 
French citizen, and received a letter from 
M. Adolphe Crémieux, then Minister of 
Justice, who said: ‘‘ Your application for 
naturalization in the midst of our great 
disasters is for me the signal of a new life 
for us. A country which in the midst of 
such catastrophes recruits citizens like 
you is not to be despaired of.” As al- 
ways happens, having been persecuted by 
the empire, I was ranked in the now dom- 
inant party, and those who had stood 
aloof from me showed a great desire to be 
on better terms. However, my friends dis- 
suaded me from returning to Marseilles. 
The history of Marseilles after the fall of 
the second empire, from the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, to the 4th of April, 1871—that is 
to say, for seven months—if chronicled 
from day to day faithfully and with its 
striking details, would certainly form one 
of the most characteristic and picturesque 
chapters in a systematic account of the 
revolutions of the nineteenth century. 
As yet it has not been told, and I can 


One piece of disastrous news 


only refer in this place to its incidents as 
affecting myself, and as having deter 
mined conclusively the course of my life 
After the fall of the empire, the city fe] 
into a state of grotesque and lamentab| 
anarchy. Numerous bodies were hasti 

formed under the pretext of drawing thu 
Germans from the south of France. The, 
were kept together to protect the country 
from an improbable and chimeriecal inva 
sion. One of the leaders had proclaimed 
himself commissary of the government 
He had brought together into a noisy an 
discontented but purely home-abiding Na 
tional Guard all the ‘‘ foaming dregs” of 
Aristophanes. From that element o 
roughs, rowdies, loafers, and thieves ly 
drew the pretorian group who surround 
ed him, and by means of whom he ter 
rorized the city. It had not as yet been 
pillaged, because many of these freeboot 
ers were afraid of being anticipated by 
some of their fellow-plunderers. In fact 
they watched each other with a vigilance 
which far surpassed anything that could 
have been done by a _ regular police 
There was, of course, an appearance of 
something being done. One great object 
was to create military entrepdts where 
the bons citoyens, the true, good citizens, 
those who inspired terror in the others, 
could send boots or shoes pasted together 
by machinery; coats with seams basted 
with electric speed; gunpowder flasks as 
solid as sardine boxes; cartridges which 
sometimes went off, but never propelled 
a bullet, harmless to all but those who 
used them—supplies, in short, prepared 
with a rapidity only surpassed by the 
speed with which they became useless. 
The central power was kept in complete 
ignorance of all these doings. The Civic 
Guard—for this was the name bestowed 
on an undisciplined rabble—had taken 
possession of all the administrative cen 
tres of the town—the telegraph and the 
post-office, the mairie, the préfecture, and 
the railway station. The utmost care 
was used to isolate Marseilles, to cut it 
off from all communication with the cen- 
tral power. The leaders from this time 
dreamt of forming a league independent 
of the central government, based on an 
ill-defined idea of a southern secession, 
which was to complete the dismember 
ment of the French father-land. Grad 
ually, however, the central government 
was made aware of what was passing. It 
became alarmed. An attempt was made 
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to regain the possession of power in the 
great southern seaport. The spontane- 
ously created commissary - general was 
dismissed, and a M. Gent was appointed 
préfet of Marseilles, who had the sacred 
title of a proscrit of the 2d December. 
It was thought, no doubt, that this pon- 
tiff of the revolution would disarm the 
people who had Marseilles in their grasp. 
He was on the point of leaving for the 
city, and special troops were despatched 
to protect him. 

As I had now become a naturalized 
Frenchman, I considered it a duty to as- 
sist my adopted country as I best could. 
I accordingly went from Valence to Avi- 
gnon to take the same train to the south 
with the new préfet, and to judge with 
my own eyes of the state of things at 
Marseilles. At Avignon we were informed 
that the Civic Guard had determined to 
offer resistance, and that the Nerthe tun- 
nel had been undermined, in order to 
blow up the train bringing the new pré- 
fet. The Civie Guard of Marseilles an- 
ticipated the nihilists of later days in 
giving this weleome to Czar Gent. How- 
ever, the train started from Avignon, and 
was not blown up under the Nerthe. 
On arriving at Marseilles, we found the 
railway station in a state of siege. No 
one could get admission unless in the 
uniform of a National Guard. Whilst my 
baggage was being examined I looked at 
the armed patriot who had undertaken 
the task. He replied to my scrutiny by 
a jeering glance. It was a coachman 
whom I had dismissed for theft some 
months before. Naturally he had joined 
the Civic Guard. Slapping his gun 
with his hand, he said to me, ‘‘ A bien- 
tot!) When I left the station I saw 
the new préfet in an open carriage, es- 
corted by—that is to say, a prisoner in 
the hands of the Civic Guard, who were 
conducting him to the préfecture. An 
hour afterward, in the drawing-room of 
the house, a revolver was fired at him, 
and he was wounded in the thigh. Thus 
the armed band who had for a time ruled 
the town protested against the new préfet. 
However, the new magistrate met with a 
share of respectable support. Under the 
pretext of giving some of the most dan- 
gerous leaders military rank, they were 
sent to parade in the camps, and the town 
became more tranquil. An organized re- 
sistance was gradually formed in France. 
The north had Faidherbe; the west, Chan- 


zy ; the east, Bourbaki; D’Aurelles de 
Paladine marked with one bright page, 
Coulmiers, the gloomy record extending 
from Reichshofen to the surrender of 
Paris. Already, however, amid desperate 
efforts, civil war was descried rising amid 
blood and fire behind the struggle with 
the foreign foe. 

It was foreseen that those who held the 
reius of power would no longer yield them 
up to make way for an Assembly consti- 
tuted by regular election. At the begin- 
ning of the month of January, 1871, I 
was sent on a secret mission to M. Thiers, 
who was then at Bordeaux. The game 
seemed lost, and it was desired to know 
from him what should be done to repair 
the serious losses sustained. Bordeaux 
at that time presented a strange spectacle. 
The Tours government had been removed 
thither. It held the provinces, while the 
government of national defence was shut 
up in Paris. Gambetta was the soul, the 
head, and the arms of this organization, 
and his dictatorship, except in a few 
southern towns like Marseilles, met with 
no opposition. Even these towns pre- 
tended to obey him, and the dominant 
party at Marseilles, which, like himself, 
contemplated a resistance to the elections, 
feigned to follow his initiative, while put- 
ting forward obstacles to the free exercise 
of the national will. The winter was se- 
vere, and Bordeaux was under snow at 
the time of my arrival. Having become 
the seat of government, it was invaded 
by a motley army. Thither had repaired 
adventurers of every class, men and wo- 
men in want of bread, place-hunters, am- 
ateur strategists, the inventors of explo- 
sive engines destined to annihilate whole 
armies at a blow—in short, all who were 
hungry and would fain die of indigestion. 
The hotels of every class, even the private 
houses, were crowded, and I drove for 
hours through the town in a snowy Feb- 
ruary night knocking at every door in 
vain. My cab horse was utterly exhaust- 
ed. I was cold and hungry when at last 
I reached a paltry public- house where 
there was a chance of accommodation. I 
took the place of a traveller who was still 
in his room, but on the point of leaving. 
Miserable as the place was, officers of ev- 
ery rank were among the guests. There 
were in Bordeaux at that time comman- 
dants and captains enough to command an 
army, and, in fact, one was about to be 
organized to utilize the officers whose 
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sheathed sabres clattered idly on the 
pavement of the town. The war minis- 
try and a section of the government were 
installed at the préfecture. There was 
not enough room there for all the offices. 
The rooms and lobbies had been divided 
by screens, on which could be read, writ- 
ten in chalk: ‘‘ Infantry Division,” ** Cav- 
alry Superintendence,” *‘ Field Artillery 
Supplies,” ete. From morning till night 
military men moved about in the uni- 
forms of all of the service. 
There were officers who displayed osten- 


branches 


tatiously scarfs supporting their wound- 


ed arms, or walked bareheaded, showing 


the black or white bands which marked 
the wounds inflicted by the enemy’s sa- 
bres. All were in want of places, promo- 
tion, or decorations. They reminded you 
of cripples who on the dusty roads of 
Italy follow with gymnastic bounds the 
carriage of the traveller. Others, again, 
arrived fresh and smart at the seat of the 
ministry, who had organized ‘‘ corps 
frances,” but they inspired so little confi- 
dence that they were forbidden to cross 
the Gironde bridge, and were confined 
to the suburbs. They took the title of 
commandants, and had donned the most 
fantastic and brightest uniforms I saw. 
One wore a beaver with large tricolor 
plumes, a doublet of blue velvet orna- 
mented with lace, bagged trousers of red 
velvet, and boots with gold-lace fringes 
falling back over the tops. These heroes 
had more the appearance of riders at a 
circus than of soldiers, and when you saw 
them sauntering in front of the paper 
partitions which separated the military 
offices, you could not help expecting ev- 
ery moment to see one of them take the 
great hoop spring through the fragile 
walls of lath and paper which surround- 
ed him. I never could have imagined 
such a scene for those who had the good 
of the country at heart. It was impossible 
not to look behind the comic foreground 
of the picture and see the humiliating 
reality beyond. 

Some days later I saw M. Thiers. He 
occupied a small drawing-room in a flat 
of the Hotel de France, where he held his 
audiences. He looked older, and was ir- 
ritable, and discontented with men- and 
things. He had just made a tour through 
Europe to seek help for France. Every- 
where he had been received with the deep 
respect due to his person and to the no- 
ble and unfortunate client whose cause 
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he defended. But his eloquence was met 
by distinct refusals, politely masked un 
der sterile expressions of sympathy. Ey 
ery where, thanks to the skill of Count Bis 
marck, France was blamed in ambigu 
ous words for having provoked the war 
and with having desired it. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that this 
journey led to no result. It had shown 
Europe the necessity of not allowing 
France to be altogether annihilated 
Years afterward, M. Bismarck said to 
me: ‘‘ At Versailles, at the time of con 
cluding the peace, I lay awake night af 
ter night. Ihad hurried things to a con 
clusion. Thiers had touched the heart 
of Europe, and I expected every minute 
to receive some potentate’s telegram in 
tended to interfere with our arrangements, 
and to bring about complications which 
would have troubled the téte-d-téte I had 
so elaborately prepared.” M. Thiers crit 
icised chiefly the military arrangements 
made on the Loire. He had covered the 
walls of his drawing-room with military 
maps, and standing with his left hand in 
his waistcoat, and his right hand stretch 
ed toward the maps, he pointed out, with 
all his habitual vivacity, how the forces 
on the Loire should have been distributed 
to secure success, or at least to avoid checks 

‘‘T have come here,” he said, ‘‘to 
throw myself into the lion's jaws. Iam 
watched as an enemy, and if I were to at- 
tempt to leave, I should be arrested. Rance 
is dreaming of nothing else, and he con- 
trols the police. I have risked my health 
and my life in travelling through Europe. 
I have undergone more bitter disappoint- 
ment than the heart of man can endure, 
and they have found no better means to 
deprive me of the merit due to my enter- 
prise than to maintain that I left Paris 
under the pretext of wandering over Eu- 
rope, but in reality to escape being shut 
upin the French capital. Gambetta fears 
and hates me. He sees in me an adver- 
sary who is a danger to his dictatorship, 
and he is right!” 

In his usual way while speaking, he 
walked to and fro rapidly, from one end 
of the little room to the other, noiseless] y 
in his slippers, stirring his soap lather, 
whetting his razor, hanging his small 
looking-glass on the window which look- 
ed into the street. Then he began to 
shave. Suddenly he started backward, 
the razor in his hand, with a seared look, 
one side of his face shaven, the other 
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white with soap. He exclaimed: ‘* There 
he is!—sure enough!—Rane!—this man 
who is constantly passing under my win- 
dow, to watch me, and find some pretext 
for putting me in prison. He must not 
see me;” and he remained motionless in 
the darkest corner of the little room. In 
a few minutes he went back to the win 
dow and began to shave again. When he 
had done, he said: ‘‘Go back to Mar- 
seilles. Convince our friends that at pre 
sent nothing but the republic is possible 
The end of the fight with the foreign in- 
vaders is not far off. But we shall let 
loose all the forces of civil war if we do 
not declare beforehand that it is the re- 
public we want. These people who have 
the reins of power do not want to loose 
their grip. The time is approaching 
when France should go to the ballot- 
boxes for the election of an Assembly. 
The whole question is there. Unless this 
is accomplished, we are lost. Everything 
should be done by those who want order 
with peace to carry out the elections 
when they have been decreed. I trust 
we shall meet again in happier days, and 
I never will forget that you became a 
Frenchman in the time of our misfor- 
tunes, or the services you have done us, 
and are now doing us.”’ Later on, it was 
this idea of Crémieux and Thiers as to my 
joining the ranks of the forlorn that Ed- 
mond About expressed with picturesque 
concision in saying, ‘‘Il s’est fait natu- 
raliser vaincu.” 

Marseilles had remained in a state of 
anarchy. The wretched rabble who ruled 
were not inclined to loose their hold. The 
new préfet was really their prisoner. The 
war was virtually at an end, but they 
continued to accumulate stores, and they 
manifested a bellicose ardor all the greater 
because they knew that thenceforth no 
one would take them at their word. The 
idea of the southern league was more tri- 
umphantly revived than ever, and they 
manifested a determination to resist the 
elections, which were to put an end to 
their odious tyranny. Happily the jour- 
ney of M. Jules Simon to Bordeaux put 
an end to the dictatorship of Gambetta. 
A kind of legality seemed to be estab- 
lished. The peaceful citizens, feeling their 
safety at stake, went to the poll. The 
deputies were appointed. But even in 
ascertaining the result, the armed pre- 
torians interfered. They wanted by force 
to uphold the defeated candidates. 


The Assembly met at Bordeaux. It in 
trusted M. Thiers, elected in twenty-seven 
departments, with the melancholy duty 
of concluding the peace. This having 
been done, Marseilles protested more than 
ever. It objected to this as a humilia 
tion. The government left Bordeaux. M. 
Thiers, who was at its head, took up his 
abode in Paris. No one dared to disarm 
the Civie Guard, which remained in com- 
mand of the town. There was no at 
tempt made to use the intervention of 
the army. It was feared there would be 
civil war if it obeyed, and a more serious 
disaster if it refused to interfere. Admi- 
ral Crosnier was ordered to Marseilles, 
and it was proposed to give him a guard 
of marines. But just at this time the 
émeute of 1871 broke out at Paris. In 
the Place Vendéme French blood was 
spilled ; not, however, so much by French- 
men as by the cosmopolite revolutionists 
who had made Paris the scene of their 
operations. M. Thiers left for Versailles. 
Mont Valérien fortunately remained in 
the hands of the French army. The Com- 
mune followed. It had almost immedi- 
ately its contre-coup at Marseilles. On 
the 23d March, five days after the procla- 
mation of the commune at Paris, it was 
proclaimed at Marseilles. The préfecture 
was placed in charge of the revolutionary 
forces. The préfet was taken prisoner. 
The enemies of order from every foreign 
country, the flower of the terrorists of the 
whole globe, were sent to the city. It 
was the Pole Landeck who, with the help 
of the ready, docile pen of a Marseilles 
avocat, Crémieux, published incendiary 
decrees, urged the army to revolt, and 
proposed to sack the town. General Es 
pivent de Villeboisnet, perceiving symp- 
toms of insubordination among the sol- 
diers under his command, who, for the 
most part, were young recruits, took mea- 
sures to protect them from the mutinous 
contagion to which they were exposed by 
the revolutionary propaganda. He re- 
moved his head-quarters to Aubagne, at a 
distance of fifteen or twenty kilometres 
from Marseilles, and between that town 
and Toulon. The commune then called 
out the whole National Guard. It was 
discovered, however, that the ‘* mauvais 
bataillions” had received instructions to 
appear with guns loaded as their watch- 
word. In consequence that part of the 
National Guard, thenceforth described as 
‘*the National Guard of Order,” was told 
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not to obey the summons. The revolu- 
tionary corps only turned out, and filed 
off, with cries of ‘‘ Vive Paris!” ‘‘A bas 
Versailles!’”” The commune was as pow- 
erful and triumphant as it had been at 
the arrival of Préfet Gent. The préfec- 
ture was in its hands. It occupied the 
barracks. At the Hotel de Ville a mu- 
latto named Job laid down the law. The 
railway station and the post-office were 
in the hands of the revolutionaries. They 
had possession of the telegraph offices. 
They suppressed every suspected letter. 
They retained every telegram which 
might have informed the regular govern- 
meut at Versailles of the frightful state 
of affairs in the great southern city. It 
was while things were in this state that I 
met M. Ternant, the director at Marseilles 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company, who 
received his despatches by the govern- 
ment wire, and transmitted them by his 
own cable to Oran. I had let to this 
company the place of business they occu- 
pied near the Bourse, in a house that be- 
longed to us, alongside of the State Tele- 
graph Office. 

M. Ternant and I resolved to throw a 
ladder from one house to another, and 
this being effected, to open a direct and 
secret communication with the outside. 
The thing was done. Ternant set him- 
self to work. It was Lyons that first 
replied, and put us in communication 
with Versailles. While the communards 
thought they had a complete hold of the 
wires, we were able to inform the govern- 
ment of their doings. M. Thiers fully 
appreciated the danger. If the commune 
had triumphed at Marseilles, the whole of 
the south of France would have burst 
into insurrection, and no one could cal- 
culate what would have been the extent 
of the disaster. Accordingly, in reply to 
the first telegram, he gave orders through 
us to General Espivent to recover posses- 
sion, at whatever cost, of the town. Un- 
til that time the general had refused to 
return to Marseilles, unless promised the 
co-operation of a part at least of the Na- 
tional Guard. He knew that the soldiers, 
deceived as to the state of matters, would 
reverse their guns if they did not see the 
National Guards alongside of them. From 
that time my plan was laid. I invited 
about twenty persons who belonged to 
the National Guard of Order to meet at 
night in my house, which could be enter- 
ed and left from another street through 
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the garret. Those whom I invited all 
came. The state of affairs was alarming. 
A frightful catastrophe might be expected 
at any moment. The citizens were with- 
out defence, and the town might be given 
up to pillage and incendiarism. The pro 
tests of the consuls had proved unavyail- 
ing. Therabble had one fixed idea—that 
they must without delay take advantage 
of a power that otherwise might slip out 
of their hands. Accordingly the little 
group of orderly citizens who met at my 
house formed an energetic resolution. 
They decided that, in company of two 
delegates, I should leave that very night 
for Aubagne, in order to bring back as 
soon as possible General Espivent. Com- 
mandant Niviére was one of those who 
accompanied me. He belonged to the 
Battalion of Order of the Plain. I have 
forgotten the name of the other delegate. 
A dozen young men who were at the meet- 
ing undertook to keep up the communi- 
cation between Aubagne and Marseilles. 
Ten or twelve others belonging to the 
National Guard undertook to get 1500 
National Guards to come out on the en- 
trance of the troops and join them. 

We started for Aubagne, where we ar- 
rived just at daybreak. I was bearer of 
the telegrams received from Versailles, 
and the engagements in writing under- 
taken by the National Guards. We had 
narrowly escaped the Civic Guards, who 
had been sent to take us into custody as 
we were leaving by the back entrance to 
my house. My wife was informed that 
thovghts were entertained of placing her 
in confinement as a hostage, and in con- 
sequence she took refuge with her adopt- 
ed daughter at Aix. All this occurred on 
the 2d of April. On the following day I 
was present at a council of war. The 
general was attended by Colonel Munier, 
now a general and the commandant at 
Bayonne, the commissary Vigo Rousil- 
lon, Commandant De Villeneuve, brave 
soldiers, some of whom had stopped at 
Aubagne on their way to Africa, while the 
others formed part of the brigade. All 
were anxious to do what they could to 
help. None, however, knew Marseilles. 
Their strategic combinations, in conse- 
quence, ran the risk of being unsuitable. 
It was indispensable that the town should 
be taken at once by securing possession of 
decisive positions. Otherwise all would 
be lost, for no prolonged assistance could 
be relied upon if the issue appeared doubt- 
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ful. As specially acquainted with Mar 
seilles, I was admitted to the council 
at which the arrangements were made. 
The secret was well kept. The same men 
who made me acquainted with what was 
going on at Marseilles, on the 3d of April 
left Aubagne on foot at ten o'clock at 
night, and took to the houses of the mem- 
bers of the National Guard an order to be 
ready to repair to certain places of meet- 
ing at half past fourin the morning. The 
troops left Aubagne at one o'clock. At 
half past four they advanced in three di- 
rections, and seeing the National Guard 
ready to support them, they passed through 
the tunnel of the station and took posses- 
sion of the barracks. They placed two 
cannon, with the necessary ammunition, 
on the top of the hill of Notre Dame de 
la Garde, two pieces were placed on the 
walls of the station, one on the Place de 
la Justice, and two at the entrance to the 
Rue de Rome, on the Place Castellane, 
where General Espivent had fixed his 
head-quarters. It is not necessary that I 
should go into the details of that horrible 
day. Everybody did his duty, and I was, 
I trust, no exception to the rule. I had 
given my word of honor to the general 
that all his orders should be transmitted. 
And this was in fact done, for the young 
Marseillais who had placed their services 
at my disposal discharged their duties as 
orderly officers with the greatest coolness 
and courage and devotedness. 

Those who lived in the quarters of Mar- 
seilles where the fighting took place ; those 
who heard the shot whistling through the 
air; those who, under a bright and splen- 
did southern sun, crossed the deserted 
streets of the terror-stricken town, where 
no sound was heard but that of the bul- 
lets rebounding from the walls and pave- 
ment; those who saw young soldiers fall- 
ing around them, killed by French wea- 
pons handled by men who were invisi- 
ble; those who saw the marines from 
Toulon rush out with a bound on the pré- 
fecture which the rebels had armed with 
mitrailleuses: those who saw these ma- 
rines with hatchets cutting down the 
gates amid a shower of bullets—will never 
shake off for a moment the deep and ter- 
rible impression left on their memories 
by the horrors of this dreadful and appall- 
ing mid-day dream. The struggle was 
continued into the night, but by that time 
it was confined to the préfecture, where 
the insurgents, hunted from court to 


court, from cellar to cellar, by the light 
of torches and lanterns, defended them 
selves desperately till daybreak. Next 
day, the 5th of April, the battle had been 
won; the commune of Marseilles had 
been extinguished by the defenders of 
the legal government of France. Admi- 
ral Crosnier was set free. He was ordered 
to Toulouse; but by a mysterious fate, the 
secret of which he never revealed, if it 
was more than an exaggerated feeling of 
honor, this brave sailor, the victim of a 
revolutionary revel, some weeks after- 
ward died by his own hands. On the 5th 
of April we continued still to patrol the 
town. A few shots were fired through 
closed blinds. There were many threats 
uttered, but the town remained quiet, and 
the population returned to work. Gener- 
al Espivent and my comrades of the Na- 
tional Guard appointed me to report per- 
sonally to M. Thiers at Versailles what 
had taken place, as, having been an eye- 
witness, | could narrate the facts better 
than any one else. Accordingly I set out 
for Versailles on the 6th of April as del- 
egate of the National Guard of Order of 
Marseilles specially authorized to make a 
verbal report to the government on the 
events of which Marseilles had just been 
the scene. I went directly and without 
stopping to Melun. There I understood 
and perfectly realized for the first time 
why the people of the south of France 
were to be excused for not having par- 
ticipated in the warlike outburst which 
had animated the north, east, and west. 
Melun was occupied by the Germans. 
Soldiers who wore the pointed brass hel- 
met guarded the entrances to the bridges 
that crossed the Seine. The people of 
Melun walked about with a depressed 
look. They did not dare to speak a word 
to each other. Their appearance brought 
home to me the horrors of an invasion in 
all their crushing significance. I could 
account for the irresistible fury with 
which a down-trodden people will rush 
to arms when goaded and irritated by the 
pressure of the enemy’s heel on its neck. 
I had to stop at Melun. At Paris the 
commune was at its apogee. I was not 
going to plunge unnecessarily into dan- 
ger, so I had to reach Versailles by a 
roundabout way. It was impossible to 
find a conveyance. I was recommended 
to apply to the German officer in com- 
mand, and as I could speak his language, 
I was able to procure a cart and horse on 
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payment of an extravagant sum. I was 
joined by an upper employé of the finance 
department, who was also on his way to 
Versailles. Two chairs were put into the 
cart and fastened to it, and it was in this 
conveyance that I reached my destina- 
tion on the evening of the following day. 
The confusion was a hundredfold greater 
than at Bordeaux. The National Assem- 
bly was sitting there. The government 
of M. Thiers was also there. Politicians, 
those who had claims against the state, 
the intrigants in quest of places, plea- 
sure, and rest, had, as usual, repaired to 
the seat of power in a suffocating crowd. 
There was not an empty corner. The 
smallest accommodation, every morsel of 
food, was an object of contention. It was 
only by exciting the compassion of a head 
waiter at the Hétel des Réservoirs that I 
obtained permission to pass the night on 
a chair. Thanks to my costume, I was 
stared at as if I had been some new- 
ly discovered animal. I had set out in 
the dress of a National Guard, with a re- 
volver stuck in my belt. I was tanned 
by the sun, and my face, unshaven and 
ill-washed, bore traces of the fatigue I had 
undergone. I was advised to go at six in 


the morning to the préfecture where the 
government was sitting, and where M. 
Thiers and M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, 
Secretary -General of the government, 
held their audiences at that early hour. 


I went. The door- keeper admitted me 
with some suspicion, although I had in- 
trusted my revolver to the keeping of a 
waiter at the hotel. My name, however, 
was sent in to the Secretary-General, and 
I was requested to wait. 

‘* Leave at once,” said General Espivent 
when I quitted him. ‘‘ You are taking to 
the government the news that tranquilli- 
ty is restored in the principal town of 
the south. You have been the active and 
devoted servant of those who have been 
successful. You will be received with 
open arms.” 

I had left at once, and presented my- 
self, and this was my reception. At the 
request of the door-keeper I sat down, 
looking in the direction of the room oc- 
cupied by M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire. I 
was convinced that in a few moments I 
should see him come out ‘‘ with open 
arms’ to hear my account of the dark 
days through which I had just passed. 
Alas! I waited hour after hour, crushed 
and dispirited, worn out by fatigue, want 
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of sleep, and hunger. I was not in the 
best temper. I was still in the anteroom 
at noon—always waiting. I was getting 
unsteady from weakness. I got up in a 
temper, and asked the door-keeper when 
I could come back. I was told that there 
would be no further audience till next 
day. I went out. Great grief is silent, 
so is great anger. I was exasperated. [| 
thought over all the efforts I had made 
to make those in authority aware of the 
truth, and to do justice to those who, 
perhaps in an obscure way, had devoted 
themselves to the cause of: order, and I 
felt bitterly that I was neglected. After 
doing so much, it was hard to be left sit- 
ting on the stool of an antechamber while 
crowds of audacious intrigants seemed 
to mock me as they passed through a door 
kept shut in my face. Tired and vexed 
beyond expression, I went through the 
town in search of better accommodation 
than I had on the previous night. I 
scarcely ate, and it was not till ten o’clock 
at night I could find a sleeping-place. I 
paid in advance, and without undressing 
Ilaydown. It was nine days since I had 
been in bed. I fell intoa lethargic slum- 
ber. When I woke it was dark. On the 
table, by the light of a wax candle, I saw 
that meat, bread, and wine had been put 
out for me. I could remember nothing. 
I was ina fever. I drank only a few 
drops of wine. The door was locked 
outside, and I concluded, dreamily, that I 
was in a prison. I undressed and went 
to bed, and again fell asleep. Some one 
woke me; I jumped up with a start. It 
was the good woman who had let me her 
room. She had been alarmed about me, 
and had gone to fetch a doctor. It was 
six o’clock in the evening, and I had been 
asleep forty-four hours. The doctor or- 
dered a bath, a bowl of bouillon, a sooth- 
ing medicine, and rest. I wrote a letter, 
however, to M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, 
and two days later—that is, five days after 
my arrival in Versailles—I again returned 
to the préfecture. M. Barthélemy St.- 
Hilaire had fixed an hour for the inter- 
view. This time I was received. He was 
standing in an unfurnished room, where 
there was no chair and no means of sitting 
down—a precaution taken against unwel- 
come or long-winded intruders or appli- 
cants. He was a tall, burly, broad-shoul- 
dered man, with gray hair, a powerful bony 
head, drooping slightly toward the left 
shoulder. He had thick eyebrows, un- 
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steady and somewhat dull eyes, and a pow- 
erful mouth. His face was completely 
shaven. He was dressed in black, with a 
wide loose overcoat, and he wore slippers 
which resembled shoes, or perhaps it might 
be more correct to say shoes which resem- 
bled slippers. His arms fell loosely from 
his shoulders, and he swayed from right 
to left as he rested alternately on either 
leg. He listened, and acknow!edged by 
words, indistinetly muttered, ‘‘ Oui, oui,” 
that he had heard what was said to him. 
From time to time while I spoke he half 
opened the door, to show that the crowd 
of applicants was increasing. At last, 
suddenly turning round, he interrupted 
me. He said: ‘‘ That is good —that is 
vood. Come back and see me.” Before 
[ knew what had happened I was again 
in the anteroom. 

Two days later, however, he sent me a 
message, asking me to come back at eight 
o'clock in the morning. WhenIsaw him 
he made no remark, but took me at once 
to see M. Thiers. Without sending in his 
name, he opened the door of the cabinet 
occupied by the President of the republic. 
It wasa room very simply furnished. In 
one of the corners there was a small, 
narrow, and low camp-bed, covered with 
brown leather. The floor was littered 
with maps, and M. Thiers was on his 
knees stooping over a plan of Paris, 
which he was carefully examining. 

M. St.-Hilaire, turning toward me, said, 
‘‘He is a great strategist.” 

M. Thiers looked up and recognized 
me. Still on his knees, he said: ‘*‘ Oh 
yes! You have come from Marseilles. 
Fortunately it is all at an end there. 
You have been directed to make a re- 
port to me; you must see Calmon. I 
have no time at present. I cannot at- 
tend to it until I have recovered Paris 
from the mauvais citoyens.” Address- 
ing M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, he added: 
“Tell Calmon to hear what he has to 
say attentively. He will speak to me 
about it afterward.” Then he stooped 
down again over the plan he was study- 
ing. 

I next saw M. Calmon, under- secre- 
tary at the Ministry of the Interior. He 
was of middle stature, with a narrow and 
bald head. He had a quick, penetrating 
glance and a sarcastic smile. He did 
not want so much to know who had 
done their duty as to know who the men 
were who had neglected it. I could give 
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him no satisfaction. I had not gone there 
to make complaints. We had done all 
that was possible. There was no one to 
blame. Finding this to be my opinion, 
M. Calmon listened very inattentively. 
His lips assumed an expression of indul- 
gent banter. What, after all, was this 
revolution in the provinces, a parody of 
the true, the great commune, the only 
one entitled to the attention of the gov- 
ernment. I felt my position ridiculous. 
I cut down what I had to say, and left 
hurriedly, convinced that my best covrse 
was to return to Marseilles. I regretted 
bitterly that I had undergone so much 
useless fatigue,*and exposed myself to 
such disappointments. That very even- 
ing, however, I received a letter stating 
that the report of General Espivent had 
been sent off, and requesting me to see 
General Leflo, the Minister of War, to 
whom it was addressed, and to whom I 
was requested to give explanations not 
included in the report. I waited for some 
days before calling at the Ministry of 
War. When I did go,I was received at 
once by General Leflo. He had got the 
report and had read it. He sent for the 
plan of Marseilles, and asked me to ex- 
plain what had happened. He gave great 
praise to the arrangements that had been 
made, but when I told him that we had 
gone down right in front of the préfecture 
at Marseilles, where the insurgents held 
out, he started up. 

‘“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you went past 
it? It is a miracle you ever went a step 
farther. The insurgents must have been 
driven quite mad by fear, otherwise they 
would have shot down every man of you. 
Ah! these young soldiers showed pluck, 
wonderful steadiness not to fall back! 
Come again to see me. Come back, and 
I promise you that I too will do my 
duty.” 

Some time after this I was led to take a 
step which had no small influence on my 
destiny. At Marseilles, the commune 
having been put down, those citizens who 
had taken refuge in the cellars to escape 
danger had crept forth from their places 
of concealment. These valiant persons 
were wonderfully unanimous in the view 
they took of what had happened. To jus- 
tify their own cowardice they called in 
question every daring act attributed to 
those who had taken part in the struggle. 
The danger had been ridiculously exag- 
gerated. I was specially singled out for 
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attack, and even now there are people at 
Marseilles who have not pardoned me for 
the share I took in saving them. It was 
noticed that my name had been placed 
at the head of the general’s report, and 
that I was referred to specially in words 
more than flattering. My success did not 
gratify all my fellow-townsmen. It was 
openly said that I remained at Versailles 
in order to get a decoration at the ex- 
pense of my comrades, for whom it was 
my mission to secure justice. Hearing 
all this, I went at once to M. de Clermont- 
Tonerre, the chief secretary to the Minis- 
ter of War, or at all events the official in- 
trusted with the duty of considering claims 
to decorations. I was received frankly 
enough by M. de Clermont-Tonerre, but 
he became cold, and drew himself up al- 
most haughtily, when I told him that I 
had come to speak of the recompenses to 
be given to the Marseilles National Guard 
of Order. He was so besieged and wor- 
ried by applicants for decorations that he 
could not help showing bad humor when 
any new claimant turned up. 

** Excuse me, sir,” I said, interrupting 
him. ‘‘I think you misunderstand the 
object of my visit. I have not come to 
ask a decoration; my object is quite dif- 
ferent.” 

He looked surprised and pleased. He 
became quite charming when I explained 
to him that as mandatary of my com- 
rades it was my duty to ask that my 
name should be scored out in the pro- 
posed list of decorations, if there should 
be one. He took a note of my request, 
and said he would keep it in mind. It 
was then the beginning of May, and 
through him I learned that the nomina- 
tions would not appear until the month 
of June. I had no farther occasion to 
prolong my stay at Versailles, away from 
my family, and I accordingly wrote to M. 
Thiers to ask for an audience to bid him 
farewell. I do not know if others believe 
they have presentiments of their future. 
Certain it is that I never had any. I seize 
rapidly and in all its details the situation 
in which I am placed. I improvise as 
rapidly as my thoughts supply a plan of 
action which the circumstances immedi- 
ately suggest. But I do not see far into 
the future as to anything in which I am 
personally concerned. I may have an- 
ticipated by reasoning the course of events 
flowing directly and within a short period 
from the circumstances I have observed, 
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but certainly I never have been able to 
raise the curtain which hid the future of 
my own life. I have sometimes an un 
comfortable feeling of treachery when | 
see those who meditate foul play, but be 
yond this sensation I am never suspicious, 
and those whose custom it is to stab from 
behind have always found me an easy 
victim. Tocompensate for this drawback, 
I enjoy an immense indifference to the 
blows dealt against me, and a power of 
instantaneous recovery from attachments, 
however ardent, as soon as I feel that I 
have been betrayed by those on whom |] 
have committed the mistake of erroneous 
ly bestowing my affection. I accordingly 
went into the study of M. Thiers persuad- 
ed that it would be for the last time. | 
found him standing; and he came for- 
ward, and received me in a way that was 
more than friendly. 

‘*My reception has not been encoura- 
ging to you,” he said, ‘‘ for you have not 
come back. I was in the deepest anxiety 
when you saw me last. I thought all was 
lost. Now I know that we shall get over 
this trial. I am more my own master 
than heretofore, and I am ready to hear 
what you have to tell me. I am aware 
of the great services you have rendered. 
I have had letters from friends at Mar- 
seilles which leave no doubt of the fact.” 

He then put a number of questions to 
me, but while he listened to my replies he 
assumed a more serious look, restraining 
himself, and assuming toward me a more 
official tone. It so happened that I could 
not remember a French phrase I wanted, 
and I made use of a Provencal localism 
to express my thought. The words were 
welcome to a man born in the very heart 
of Provence. They put him in a charm- 
ing humor. His eyes sparkled under his 
glasses. The exuberance of the sunny 
south had full play, and seeing him in 
this happy frame of mind I abandoned 
the manner of an official reporter, and de- 
scribed events on both their burlesque and 
gloomy sides—events which would have 
tempted the brush of Callot, who illus- 
trated so strikingly the lights and shad- 
ows of revolution: Gradually both of us 
joined in friendly bursts of laughter. 

‘** Well,” said M. Thiers, becoming once 
more serious, ‘‘ what are you to do now?” 

‘“*T came, Monsieur le Président, to bid 
you farewell, for I am going to-morrow 
to return to my family,whom I have left 
behind me in the south.” 
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‘* You must not do that,” he said, brisk- 
ly. ‘*My friends do not recommend you 
to go back at present, and tell me I must 
keep you here. Remain a little longer, 
as it is in your power to doso. Every- 
body in this place speaks well of you, and 
I myself have long highly appreciated 
you. The step you took to avoid being 
decorated was very favorably commented 
on. Do not be impatient. Come back 
and keep me acquainted with your move- 
ments, and shortly I will look after your 
affairs. You may be very useful to us.” 

This visit, of course, changed all my 
plans. I knew that some new field was open- 
ing for me, but I did not attempt to foresee 
what it was to be. My own schemes and 
combinations have never led to anything 
as regards myself, and I have always al- 
lowed my steps to be guided in the main 
by the blind chance of fate. But I had 
noticed that M. Thiers listened with great- 
er attention than before to my account of 
the events at Marseilles, and that in the 
course of the visits I paid him he was not 
displeased to hear my opinion of men and 
things. He himself at times gave vent 
to his thoughts in my presence. As one 
instance, I may mention that I knew be- 
fore anybody that he meant to place 
General Cissey, whose military advice 
he thought highly of, at the head of the 
Bureau of War. In order to give addi- 
tional interest to my interviews with M. 
Thiers, and knowing that the miserable 
siege of Paris, above all things, absorbed 
his attention, I got into the habit of going 
round the lines of attack to note what was 
being done. As I was provided with 
passes, I went to Mont Valérien and to 
the batteries erected on the neighboring 
heights. I went in the afternoon to wit- 
ness from the interior of the batteries on 
Mont Valérien the melancholy spectacle 
of the struggle, so full of agonizing inci- 
dents, to recover possession of Paris from 
the madmen who persisted in retaining it 
under their yoke. The commune had 
secured a gun-boat, which often lay under 
one of the arches of the Point du Jour, 
where it was sheltered from the fire of 
Mont Valérien. From the batteries it 
was watched closely. You heard the ery, 
“Point,” and while the projectile whis- 
tled through the air or burst on the 
ground there was another order, ‘‘ Fire,” 
and you could see the shell dashing furi- 
ously into the Seine and throwing back 
its waters, while the mischievous gun- 
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boat slunk back, without veering, under 
cover of the bridge. I shall not attempt 
to describe the impression produced on 
me by passing events. It was French 
cannon that were fired on both sides as 
soon as the roar of the German artillery 
had ceased. 

There were days more gloomy than 
others. You saw a litter pass rapidly 
through the court. You heard the ques- 
tion asked, ‘‘ What is it?” and the reply, 
‘‘A man wounded.” ‘‘ Where ?” ‘‘In the 
leg.” “Seriously?” “ Yes,” and everybody 
felt vexed and grieved, and turned round 
to conceal tears. When I told these things 
to M. Thiers he seemed much affected. 
He would also turn away his head, and 
I jeft without farther conversation.’ On 
one occasion, however, he could not re- 
strain his grief and anger. On the pre- 
vious evening I had gone from Versailles 
to St.Germain. At the latter place I was 
standing under the windows of the Pavil- 
ion Henry IV. In front of me Mont 
Valérien could be dimly seen in the dis- 
tance. The fire was still directed from it 
on Paris, and there was a cross-fire from 
the batteries covering the Seine. The 
flash of the cannon could be traced on the 
horizon, and their roar was repeated in 
echoes throughout the valley. At my 
feet was Pecq, occupied by the Germans. 
Their bugles were sounding the call to re- 
tire for the night. In the first-class sa- 
loon below which I stood, the windows 
of which were thrown wide open, in the 
midst of the clattering of glasses and the 
explosion of champagne bottles, there was 
a company of young French men and wo- 
men sitting round the table, laughing and 
making jokes and singing indecent songs. 
Yes! these things I have seen with my 
own eyes. When next day I told what I 
had witnessed at St. Germain, M. Thiers 
was ferocious with indignation. He ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Such things make one despair 
of human nature.” 

Some days later, I think it was on 
Sunday, the 2ist of May, I had gone to 
Brimborion, where a battery had been 
erected under the orders of Comman- 
dant La Bedoliére. This officer, who was 
leaving for Versailles, took me on the 
right side of the battery to a casemate 
which was not in use, which overlooked 
Paris. Inside there was a young Amer- 
ican lady looking through a loop-hole. 
We spoke for a few minutes of what was 
to be seen. Suddenly the young lady, 
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looking again through the hole, exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ What is this? Look here! I think 
some one is waving a white flag over the 
ramparts.” I took up my glass, and I saw 
a white flag waving violently, no doubt 
at the end of a stick which I could not 
distinguish. At the same time there was 
a great stir among the soldiers, who were 
encamped all round on both sides of the 
Seine, and we could see great files formed 
and marching off. Again the demon of 
journalism took its hold of me. I turn- 
ed to the young American lady, whom I 
have not seen since then, and—I hope she 
will pardon me—I said to her: ‘* Remain 
here, madam, and be good enough to no- 
tice attentively what happens. I shall be 
back in half an hour.” 

I left the casemate, and rushed to the 
Sévres road, where I had left my cab. I 
said to the driver, ‘‘ You shall havea good 
pourboire if you will drive me full gallop 
to the Versailles préfecture.” 

He did all I wanted. Aschance would 


have it, I met M. Thiers in the court-yard 
of the building, just on the point of taking 
his constitutional daily drive. 
to him. 
‘** the troops are entering Paris. 


I ran up 
** Monsieur le Président,” I said, 


” 


M. Thiers gave a suddenstart. ‘‘Where 
do you come from ?” he asked. 

‘*From Brimborion. A man”—it was 
afterward known to be M. Ducatel—‘‘ was 
waving a white flag on the ramparts, and 
the troops are now moving.” 

‘*So much the better,” said M. Thiers, 
composedly. ‘‘When was it?” 

‘*T think about four o’clock.”’ 

“Thatisright. Iwasafraid they would 
not be so punctual, and I was awaiting 
the news, but you must say nothing about 
it. Keep that in mind.” 

He left me very quietly: But ten min- 
utes afterward I saw him leave in a car- 
riage, accompanied by two officers of his 
military household. They were soon at 
full gallop, and took the road for Paris. 
Next day it was generally known that 
the ‘‘ Versaillais,” as they were called, had 
entered the capital. Then opened the 
gloomiest page in the history of France. 
On one side were the vandals of the com- 
mune, doing their best to burn Paris to 
the ground, murdering innocent hostages, 
unchaining all the horrors of civil war; 
exhibiting all the heroism, every act of 
ferocity and cowardice, into which human 
nature when unrestrained will rush. On 
the other side were the troops, irritated 
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by the struggle, humiliated by the duty 
that had fallen upon them, exasperated 
by so many horrors. Torrents of fratri 
cidal blood deluged the pavement of th« 
great French city. While the struggle 
was going on, there could be seen arriv 
ing at Versailles, escorted by the soldiers, 
gangs of prisoners, the savage rabble who 
had plundered and spread conflagration 
and who, in blind obedience to their 
leaders, had committed unparalleled acts 
of barbarism. They arrived on the great 
Place d’Armes, under a bright and broil- 
ing sun. The perspiration ran from their 
faces, blackened with gunpowder and 
dust. Their clothes were in tatters, smell 
ing of smoke and petroleum. There were 
women, with features distorted by hatred 
and anger; precocious children, casting a 
stealthy look around them; ard old men, 
crushed by defeat, with patches of clotted 
blood on their white bair and beards, 
marking them out as apostles of revolu- 
tion. Some, who had been jolted amidst 
the lumber heaped on the carts, were 
taken out and put flat on the ground. 
They lay, stiff and motionless, with their 
eyes wide open and staring, as if, after a 
long fit of madness, they had lost all con- 
sciousness of an outer world. The cap 
tives were separated into groups, and sent 
to improvised prisons, where an attempt 
was made to shelter this army of disorder. 
They had added shame to defeat, who had 
with fire and sword ravaged Paris. They 
had done what no foreign enemy had 
dared to do, inscribed ‘‘ Delenda est Car- 
thago” on its walls. A few years only 
have passed, and yet these things are al- 
ready forgotten. The authors, the insti- 
gators, the men who took part in these 
most horrible of crimes, raise their heads, 
and claim the inner side of the pave- 
ment. They make a boast of the patriot- 
ism of which they dare to assume the 
monopoly. But those who lived in the 
midst of these horrors, those who saw 
into their depths and witnessed the wide- 
spread misery and agony they caused, 
have preserved a fresh and never-to-be- 
effaced remembrance of tiie feelings they 
aroused in every healthy and honest 
mind. It will be for the historian to tell 
with calm serenity what occurred on those 
momentous days of grief and discourage 
ment. It has been a great source of re- 
gret to me that circumstances retained me 
at Versailles, and that I could not from 
day to day watch close at hand the ex- 
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ecrable misdeeds, the infamous enterprises 
of these ignorant reformers, who, for the 
enjoyment of a temporary triumph, gave 
the reins to human passion without ex- 
amining the problems they raised, and 
without even making an attempt to solve 
them. 

M. Thiers had not thanked me for 
bringing the news of the entrance of the 
troops into Paris. He had given way to 
a feeling easily explained in wishing to 
show me that he was expecting the in- 
formation I brought him. In reality he 
was very thankful to me for the effort I 
had made to put him first in possession of 
important news. Some days afterward 
he made me tell in detail all that had oe- 
curred. He was very much amused with 
the stratagem I had employed to keep the 
young American lady inside the casemate. 

After some reflection he said: ‘*Cer- 
tainly it is a latest news department that 
would best suit you. In a day or two I 
think I shall be able to say something of 
your future career.” When I saw him 
again he told me he thought of giving me 
a consulate. ‘‘ It will be only a starting- 
point,” he said. ‘‘I will send you to 
Riga, with the rank of consul- general; 
but, depend upon it, you will not remain 
there long. I send you there simply to 
hierarchise you.” 

I concluded that the affair was set- 
tled, and began to study the situation 
and business of Riga. But M. Thiers 
reckoned without his host. He had not 
the power, as he supposed, to give me 
the appointment. His government had 
been brought together hurriedly. He 
had distributed the portfolios among the 
parties of whom the majority of the As- 
sembly was composed, and he had given 
the larger share to his supporters; but 
unity by no means reigned in the cabinet. 
He had put the Ministry of Public Works 
into the hands of M. de Sarcy, an avowed 
legitimist. This gentleman was some- 
what advanced in years, and not ready in 
accommodating himself to new situations. 
He stooped; he was thin; he had a long 
face, an aquiline nose, and a scrutinizing 
glance; he was always engaged in mus- 
tering obstruction votes, and while flat- 
tering M. Thiers, readily raised obstacles 
to all his plans. The Minister of the In- 
terior was a friend, but access to the de- 
partment was guarded by the high func- 
tionaries of the empire, who defended it 
against invasion. M. Durangel, hard, im- 


penetrable, sharp as a blade of steel, con- 
trolled political affairs. He was under 
the belief that the republic was an acci 
dent, a mere temporary state of things, to 
be replaced shortly by the restored em- 
pire. M. Jvles Favre was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; the Count de Pontecou- 
lant was the chief of the cabinet of the 
ministry. Both belonged to the new ré- 
gime. On M. Jules Favre chiefly fell the 
part of Jeremiah—that of making lamen- 
tations. He had to bring before the As- 
sembly unsatisfactory settlements, pain- 
ful transactions, and humiliating conces- 
sions. When he went up the steps of the 
tribune to make a speech, you could not 
fail to be struck with his long, lean form, 
always dressed in black clothes much too 
wide for him; his gray bristling beard; 
his olivaceous complexion; his quivering 
lips; his long, emaciated head, with its 
thick-set, stubborn, bristling hair, always 
in wild confusion. When you heard his 
soft, harmonious, sad, whining voice, 
pouring out long sentences with an aca 
demic cadence, the room seemed gradu- 
ally to be hung with crape, and the air 
to echo with half-stifled sobs. Seven 
years afterward Prince Bismarck said to 
me: ‘* When I was at Versailles, and M. 
Jules Favre saw that I persisted in speak- 
ing a language he did not understand, 
with his hair bristling and his arms fold- 
ed, he would go into the darkest corner 
of the room. He then produced on me 
the somewhat enervating impression of a 
huge bat.” 

While the Chancellor spoke, I could 
indeed imagine this great tear -shedder 
spreading his wings and throwing a dark 
shadow over the National Assembly. His 
prophetic vocation, and the all-absorbing 
labors it implied, certainly prevented him 
from making himself acquainted with the 
urgent business of his ministry. M. Des- 
prez, M. Meurand, M. Jagerschmidt, and 
others were really at the head of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. M. Meurand 
zealously protected the consular fortress 
against the invasion of any new element. 
He did it with all the rabidness of a man 
who was resolved that his masters on re- 
turning to power should not be able to 
accuse him of having badly administered 
their fortune. When M. Thiers proposed 
me for the post at Riga, without openly 
thwarting him, he postponed the affair. 

The Journal Official had appeared. 
The month of June had come. My associ- 
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ates at Marseilles, those whose names had 
been proposed on the list referred to, were 
all decorated. I was not included. This 
was all right. It was what I had request- 
ed. I could say nothing. All the same 
I could not help thinking that my advice 
had been too literally accepted, and that 
as the whole of my comrades had been 
decorated, I should have had the same 
satisfaction. The day after the Journal 
Official was published I saw M. Thiers. 
He was in very good spirits. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ you should be very 
well pleased. All your friends have been 
decorated and you are left out.” 

I felt that he was bantering me, and I 
made no remark. 

He went on: ‘* You have done some- 
thing for your friends if not for yourself. 
You might repeat with Virgil, ‘Sic vos 
non vobis!’” Then, changing his tone, 
he said, ‘‘I have got St.-Hilaire to write 
to Meurand. He proposes you should be 
sent to Roustchouk, with the title of 
consul. But it is to Riga I want you 
to go, and to that post you will be ap- 
pointed.” 

Two days afterward one of my friends 
came in haste to my house. He said: 
‘*Do you know you have been decorated, 
and on the best possible grounds.” 

The Journal Official, in fact, after my 
nomination used these words: ‘‘ gave evi- 
dence of the most disinterested devotion 
to the cause of order....exposed himself 
to the greatest danger on the 4th of April 
in conveying the orders that had been in- 
trusted to him.” I take this opportunity 
of reproducing this statement of the con- 
siderations on which my decoration was 
granted. Let those note them who, after 
my time, have to defend my memory, 
should it ever be attacked. 

As soon as the communications with 
Paris had been opened, I went into the 
town. I called, among others, on my 
old and dear friend Mr. Frederick Mar- 
shall, whose eldest daughter was at the 
time very ill. Of her let me say one 
word. She was a girl of fifteen, of high 
spirits, and of bright and poetic beauty, 
with qualities of heart and soul which 
made her too good for this commonplace 
world. It was at this house I met for 
the first time Laurence Oliphant, then the 
special correspondent of the Times. Sit- 
ting with him for hours near the couch 
of the sick girl, I soon yielded to the 
charm which Oliphant inspired in all 
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who had the good fortune to be brought 
into intercourse with him. He had come 
to France in compliance with an order 
from the head of the sect to which he 
then belonged, the ‘‘ Brethren of the New 
Life.” He fulfilled his mission with the 
ardent docility of a well-initiated and 
sincere disciple, and from the somewhat 
lofty stand-point of a man who had drunk 
too deeply of the sweets of life not to de- 
spise them. His observations were sharp 
and severe, but his political doctrines were 
of unswerving rectitude, and his judg- 
ments on men and things were both caus- 
tic and infallible. His letters in the Times 
were read with avidity, combining as they 
did accurate observation with a lively 
style. This, at all events, is what I have 
heard, for I never read them myself. 

We very soon became intimate. He 
was not long in seeing that he had no 
hope of inducing me to accept his doc- 
trines of religious philosophy. With re- 
gard to me he abandoned all idea of 
proselytism, and became chiefly my guide 
and master in political matters. At Ver- 
sailles my affairs made little progress. 
The month of July came and was almost 
at an end, and yet M. Thiers had not suc- 
ceeded in carrying the day against the re- 
sistance of M. Meurand, who persisted in 
his desire to send me to Roustchouk, 
which, he said, was an excellent ‘‘ poste 
d’observation.” Iwas quite disheartened. 

On the 2ist of July Mr. Marshall said 
to me: ‘‘I must tell you something that 
has just happened. Mr. Hardmann, who 
is Oliphant’s colleague at Versailles, is 
obliged to leave for England, as his wife 
has to undergo a surgical operation there. 
He will not return for a fortnight. Oli- 
phant is very much put about. He can- 
not be both at Versailles and in Paris, 
and he is looking out for some one who 
could at least do a part of Hardmann’s 
work. I did not venture to ask you to 
take Hardmann’s place, but Boby [the 
name of endearment given by her family 
to the sick girl] thinks the work would 
amuse you, as you see M. Thiers daily, 
and you complain of having little to do.” 

‘She is quite right,” I replied. ‘‘She 
has the second-sight of a soaring spirit. 
The proposal not only pleases me, it does 
me an immense service, for in this way I 
ean see M. Thiers without the unpleasant 
necessity of reminding him of his prom- 
ises.”’ 

Marshall lost no time in giving my 
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reply to Oliphant, who was very much 
pleased. We met, all three. Then Oli- 
phant, who as yet had not spoken to me 
of his business occupations, gave me the 
necessary explanation of the duties dis- 
charged by Hardmann, but he asked me 
to undertake only that share of them they 
had in common. He requested me to be- 
gin next day. I listened attentively to 
what he said, but he saw that I had some 
difficulties which I did not venture to 
express. 

He said at last: ‘‘ You seem to have 
some hesitation. Is it the remuneration 
you do not like to speak about ?” 

‘*Not at all,” L replied, promptly. ‘‘In 
this case there is no question of money. 
I can assure you it is something much 
more embarrassing. But before begin- 
ning, | should like to know something 
more about the paper. I should like to 
see a number of the Times.” 

All were amazed. 

‘What !” exclaimed Oliphant, ‘‘ you 
do not know the Times?” 

‘*Excuse me,” I replied, ‘‘ I know the 
Times very well. I know quite well 
what it is. I have a friend at Marseilles 
—M. de Prat—who concludes all his po- 
litical discussions with the words, ‘ You 
cannot call that in question, it is the 
Times that says so.’ The phrase has be- 
come proverbial among his friends. But 
I have lived long in the remote southern 
provinces, and I have never seen a copy 
of this paper.” 

Oliphant broke into a loud laugh. 
Then he went out of the room, and 
came back with a copy of a number 
of some twenty pages, which he spread 
out on the floor, covering the best part of 
it. I was amazed. 

‘** A friend of mine,” I said—‘‘ M. Ernest 
Roudel—has always told me I ought to 
write to a roomy daily paper. I think 
that size would satisfy him.” 

Mr. Oliphant then explained to me the 
mechanism of the paper—the telegrams; 
the leaders; the record of Parliamentary 
proceedings; the law and police reports; 
the money market and commercial intel- 
ligence; the foreign correspondence; the 
letters addressed to the editor; the court 
circular and fashionable news; the re- 
ports of speeches out of Parliament and 
of sermons by eminent preachers; the 
paragraphs; the literary, dramatic, mu- 
sical, and artistic criticisms; the column 
of births, deaths, and marriages; the 


meteorological reports and storm warn 
ings; the sporting news, including horse- 
races, yachting, cricket matches, ete. ; the 
articles on geographical discoveries and 
on scientific questions; and reviews of im 
poriant books. 

I was shown the long compact columns 
of advertisements, all carefully scruti- 
nized, classified, and arranged under head- 
ings, where supply and demand are 
brought into juxtaposition with the regu- 
larity of machine work; where no adver- 
tisement unworthy of the newspaper is at 
any price allowed to find admission; pre 
cautions being taken to insure the bona 
Jide of the advertiser. All this explain- 
ed to me the success of the great English 
newspapers, how they came into posses- 
sion of the vast resources at their disposal, 
and the benefits they confer on the peo- 
ple, for whom they are at once a curb, a 
power, a stimulant, and a glory. I was 
delighted to find employment, even for a 
time, on the greatest of such journals, 

Next day I went to Versailles. I found 
M. Thiers irritable, and little inclined to 
hear what I had to say. I thought the 
moment unfavorable to tell him of my 
temporary appointment, and said nothing 
about it. 

The National Assembly as it then was 
had been the product of an instinctive 
movement of self-preservation on the part 
of the nation, still quivering from the 
wounds it had received. It had on one 
side the imperial party, of which the mu- 
tilated fragments writhed under the dis- 
asters of the war they had provoked, and 
the mutilations to which they had ex- 
posed the country. On the other side 
was the republican party in a state of 
wild excitement, inflamed by the desire of 
victory, and of effacing by the renewed 
glory of France the last vestiges of impe- 
rial domination. The country at that 
time was leaning toward the royalist can- 
didates, who had opposed the empire, and 
who continued their opposition to the 
warlike republicans. It returned to the 
Assembly a conservative majority, with 
the evident purpose of securing peace, 
and of saving what remained of the state 
from the German conquerors and the 
French republican strategists. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as peace had been con- 
cluded, as soon as the National Assembly 
had taken the steps to enforce its execu- 
tion, all parties expressed the opinion that 
its mission was at an end, and that the 
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convocation of a constituent Assembly 
was at hand. But the National Assem- 
bly had declared itself sovereign. It had 
resolved to retain the power of dissolu- 
tion, and believed it even had a right to 
dispose of the future destinies of the coun- 
try. M. Thiers appeared to be the great 
obstacle to the realization of the ambi- 
tious plans which each of the parties se- 
cretly cherished. The Bonapartists had 
reformed their ranks under the direc- 
tion of M. Rouher; the Orleanists rallied 
under the orders of the Duc de Broglie; 
the legitimists had at their head M. Ches- 
nelong, M. de Mun, the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld, and M. Cazenove de Pradines— 
“le glorieux amputé de Patay”; and it 
was announced to M. Thiers that Gam- 
betta and General Faidherbe, with a view 
to the approaching elections, proposed 
to place themselves in every department 
at the head of the lists, in order to ob- 
tain plebiscites. It was, 1 may remark 


in passing, the royalists who establish- 
ed the scrutin d'arrondissement against 
Gambetta, while afterward it was the re- 
publicans who established it against Bou- 
langer; and the plebiscitary idea, a bequest 
of the empire, is destined to tempt more 


than one ambitious adventurer who dreams 
of enslaving an unconscious nation. 

M. Thiers understood very well that 
this two-headed plebiscite was directed 
against him. He was very indignant, 
and accused the royalists of perfidy, the 
republicans of ingratitude, and the Bona- 
partists of impudence. I left him without 
daring to speak of my new occupation ; 
but on retiring I felt quite discomfited to 
have come back with empty hands. Re- 
flecting, however, on what M. Thiers had 
said, I drew up a note, which I sent to Mr. 
Oliphant. He was very much pleased 
with it. 

‘Tt is an excellent despatch you have 
just given me,” he said. ‘‘ There is no- 
thing to alter in it. All that has to be 
done is to send it off as it stands. You 
are a born journalist; you show all the 
symptoms of the vocation.” 

He then sent off my first telegram to the 
Times. I was to see M. Thiers next day, 
but Oliphant wrote on the following day, 
from the information I supplied, an admi- 
rable letter, which made it unnecessary for 
me to go to Versailles. In the afternoon of 
that day I was walking in the boulevards, 
and I bought a number of the Liberté. 
In the ‘‘latest news” I saw the tele- 
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gram I had sent on the previous night: 
and published in all the evening papers 
under the words, ‘‘ A telegram from Paris 
to the Times says.” It was one of the 
strongest emotions I ever experienced in 
my life. The power of the telegraph in 
its connection with journalism flashed 
upon me at that moment, and I felt I 
could turn it to account. I then resolved 
that I should remain in Paris and become 
a journalist. I telegraphed to my family 
to join me, and they did so. When I told 
my wife what I had done, she listened to 
me with amazement, and I must add she 
heard of my resolution with some cha 
grin. She was the daughter of a func- 
tionary who had known nothing of the 
world of journalism. From the first she 
saw that my resolution was not to be 
shaken, and it required no small firmness 
on her part to look with equanimity on 
what seemed the doubtful prospect before 
us. The encouraging words of my-friends 
Marshall and Oliphant helped to console 
her, and gradually she took a deep inter- 
est in my work, which has not diminished 
since then. The day after the publication 
of my first telegram I went to see M. 
Thiers, not without some apprehension. 
He was awaiting me with impatience. 
‘Tell me,” he said, briskly, ‘“ how it 
comes about that the Times, and, follow 
ing it, all the French papers, were able to 
publish a conversation which I have had 
with no one but you?” 
There was no room 
told him the truth. It was a theatrical 
surprise. He too saw at once the 
strength it might give him in an indi- 
rect but striking manner to introduce 
his ideas into the public mind. At the 
same time I believe he felt that he would 
be relieved from continuing the struggle 
against M. Meurand, who defended his po- 
sition with the utmost tenacity, not from 
any dislike to me personally, but because 
he felt that, by the breach I should make, 
the army of candidates would make their 
way into the consular citadel, which he 
was protecting against a capitulation. M. 
Thiers put a great many questions to me. 
He was disappointed when I told him 
how temporary my appointment was. 
The conversation I had with him sup- 
plied me with matter for a new telegram, 
and for a fresh and no less admirable let- 
ter by Oliphant, and it was in this way 
that we were able to carry on our com- 
mon work. Some days afterward I asked 


for hesitation. I 
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permission from M. Thiers to visit with 
Oliphant the prisons in which the com- 
munists were confined. M. Thiers gladly 
granted the permission. I must explain 
that Mr. Hardmann, carried away by his 
feelings and without taking into consid 
eration the frightful difficulties the gov- 
ernment of Versailles had to overcome, 
had hastily and in perfect good faith given 
an account in his letters of these tem- 
porary and defective makeshift buildings 
which had produced a deep impression on 
public opinion all over Europe. M. Thiers 
was delighted to see the errors set right 
which had found their way into these let- 
ters. It was in the company of Colonel 
Gaillard, who at that time assisted General 
Appert, that we went through the prisons 
of the Orangerie, the Chantiers, and the 
camp of Satory, where the communists 
were confined. General Appert, who af- 
terward discharged the duties of Russian 
ambassador in a way which gained gen- 
eral esteem, was at that time intrusted 
with the organization and direction of the 
temporary prisons. He displayed in this 
duty all the humanity compatible with 
the circumstances. The events had taken 
everybody by surprise. Each day that 
passed between the 2ist and the 26th of 
May, between the incendiary fires, the 
massacres, and the fusillades—the most 
horrible episode in modern history—had 
sent swarms of captives to Versailles. 
They were huddled together in the only 
way possible. 

The first thing to be done was to see that 
they did not die of hunger. Between the 
early state of things and that in which the 
prisoners could be regularly lodged in a 
habitable prison there was a wide dis- 
tance, and six weeks after the arrival of 
the communists at Versailles, when we vis- 
ited them, they had not yet been classified 
into groups. What was this commune? 
Never will it be possible to know its true 
history. The simple reason is that it 
sprang from a jumble of hallucinations. 
It grew rapidly into power amidst a fren- 
zy of physical and nervous excitement, 
fanned into the wildest fury amid the fire, 
the smoke, and the bloodshed of a struggle 
without a purpose. When we visited the 
prisons the commune was not yet extinct. 
We saw it, still hideous, grotesque, and 
sublime. In the prison of the Chantiers 
we saw a young female prisoner squatting 
on the floor who attracted special atten- 
tion. She was one of the most beautiful 
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women I have ever seen. Her long black 
tresses fell over her bare shoulders, and 
as she had torn her dress to shreds, not to 
wear the clothes of the ‘‘ accursed Ver- 
saillais,” you could see her naked body 
through the rents. She was tall and 
graceful, and on seeing visitors approach- 
ing she reared her head proudly, like a 
war-horse about to neigh. Her bright 
eyes glistened, a blush overspread her 
face. She compressed her lips, ground 
her teeth, and burst into a shrill, defiant, 
vindictive laugh when she recognized the 
officer of the prison who accompanied us. 
In the last struggle of the commune 
she had been fighting at the side of her 
lover. She had seen him fall, and, armed 
with a dagger, had rushed upon the 
captain who had just taken the barri- 
cade, and furiously stabbed him, plunging 
her weapon again and again into her vie 
tim. Before she could be removed from 
his body she had cut, bit, and torn it with 
all the fury of a hyena. She was taken to 
the prison covered with blood, which she 
had dabbled over her body and clothes. 
She had to be bound and gagged before 
she would allow the blood to be washed 
off. Hideous! 

At Satory, while we were passing 

through the camp, one of the prisoners 
jauntily came up to Colonel Gaillard, 
smiling most graciously. I never saw a 
more ridiculous caricature. He was thin, 
bony, and narrow-shouldered. His head 
was compressed, and his features looked 
as if they had not been meant to take 
their places in the same face. He was in 
rags, but he wore like a Castilian beggar 
soiled linens—on which it would have 
been necessary to write, ‘* This is a shirt” 
a long, loose overcoat, and tall, dilapidated 
black hat. He wasa student, nicknamed 
‘** Pipe-en-Bois,” who had discharged the 
duties of secretary to the Delegate of For- 
eign Affairs. On one oceasion he had 
offered a pot of beer to Lord Lyons, to 
pass the time while waiting in the Grand 
Salon d’Attente at the Quaid’Orsay. The 
offer had not been accepted, but had been 
acknowledged with a smile. He came 
up to Colonel Gaillard. 

‘They tell me, colonel,” he said, ‘‘ that 
we are to be taken down to be called as 
witnesses before the court-martial. Can 
you inform me how long we shall be kept 
there?” 

‘* Tam sorry I cannot, as I do not know,”’ 
was the colonel’s courteous reply. 
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‘* Excuse the liberty I took,” continued 
Pipe-en-Bois, drawing together his over- 
coat; ‘‘it was only to know what linens 
would be required.” 

Grotesque! 

The commune was also sublime. A 
prisoner, a man, had been taken with 
arms in his hands, imprisoned, and con- 
demned to death. His wife made heroic 
efforts to save him, and succeeded in se- 
curing the sympathy of a man who had 
influence in these times. Her husband 
was saved from capital punishment, and 
was condemned to transportation. Left 
alone and abandoned, without resources, 
she had formed an intimacy with the man 
who had saved her husband. After liv- 
ing for years with this lover, to whom 
she was deeply attached, she besought 
him to apply for a pardon for her hus- 
band. Although he felt he was destroy- 
ing her happiness and his own, he did so. 
The husband returned full of love for the 
wife who had saved him from execution 
and procured his liberation. On the way 
home, however, he learned the truth. He 
changed his name, disappeared, and lived 
in hiding for many years. Then, when 
divorce became possible in France, he 
wrote to his wife: ‘‘ Apply for a divorce 
against me; I will do all I can to secure 
one for you. Marry him and be happy.” 

Sublime! 

Oliphant wrote admirable letters on 
this visit, in which he gave a most accu- 
rate description of what he saw, and they 
produced a great impression. The Times 
then asked permission to send Mr. Charles 
Austin, a clever and humorous writer, to 
the fortified prisons in the south of France 
as special correspondent, and his commu- 
nications to the paper completely rectified 
the misimpressions that had prevailed with 
respect to the treatment of the French po- 
litical prisoners. 

It was just at the time when my new 
occupation had the greatest charm for me 
that Mr. Hardmann returned to recom- 
mence his duties. The waking was hard 
to bear. M. Thiers thought of applying 
on my behalf to the Times. He was 
now accustomed to see me. I was one 
of the political elements which gravitated 
around him. He was unwilling that any 
change should be made. Oliphant, how- 
ever, objected. He said it would be a 
sure way of losing all chance of admis- 
sion on the staff of the paper. M. Thiers 
accordingly abandoned his scheme. Riga, 
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this eternal phantom of the snowy North, 
came once more to the front. This time 
M. Thiers promised formally to hand me 
my letter of appointment within eight 
days. Riga! It appeared to me now a 
place of exile. I had drunk too deeply 
of the sweets of a life the very struggles 
of which were full of delight. I clung 
to it. I made some advances to the Paris 
newspapers. I soon felt that to become a 
French journalist, talent, even if one has 
it, does not suffice. Many other qualities 
are necessary, and these I did not possess. 
Extreme suppleness, readiness in under- 
standing the public taste and in conform 
ing to it, are indispensable in a French edi 
tor. He must possess besides the art of re- 
pelling a public adversary by alarming the 
individual, skill to command intluence by 
asserting the possession of it, a natural 
way of using the editorial ‘*‘ we” without 
asmile, a perfection of style which throws 
into the shade the interest of the facts and 
the skill with which they are grouped, a 
brillianey of detail which dazzles and dis- 
tracts attention, something which is at 
once aggressive, bold, and sceptical. Al] 
these gifts the French newspaper man 
possesses instinctively, and brings them 
to perfection by living in a special milieu. 
I felt that I was destitute of all these 
qualifications, without which no one can 
reach an eminent position on the French 
press. Sadly, then, I determined on the 
course I should take. I resolved to see 
M. Thiers in the course of the @ay, and to 
remind him of the letter of appointment 
he had formally promised to obtain for 
me. Breakfast had just been finished, 
when suddenly Oliphant made his ap- 
pearance. He had a telegram in his hand. 

‘‘Hardmann,” he said, ‘‘ was called 
back the day before yesterday. He will 
not return to Paris. I telegraphed yes- 
terday to the Times, and I have this mo- 
ment received a reply. A proposal is 
made to give you a permanent appoint- 
ment. If you accept, you will remain in 
the mean time with me, and the other 
matters can easily be regulated.” 

My satisfaction was so apparent that I 
had no need to reply. I set out for Ver- 
sailles, where I announced to M. Thiers 
that Mr. Hardmann had again left, and 
that I was once more to take his place. 
He told me my appointment to Riga was 
ready, and that he would delay its an- 
nouncement till he heard from me again, 
for I did not tell him that I was perma- 
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nently engaged by the Times. I must 
confess that for a long time I concealed 
the fact from him, and that frequently by 
asking for my appointment to Riga I over- 
came the difficulties that arose between 
him and me. When he became aware 
of the truth, he, in turn, said nothing 
of it to me, but I felt that ** Riga” was of 
no more use. Fortunately at this time I 
had multiplied my sources of informa- 
tion. Frequently the relations between 
M. Thiers and me became less cordial, for 
[ had to give news. which embarrassed 
him, instead of the one-sided information 
which he communicated to me to help his 
policy. Here is one instance. One even- 
ing M. Thiers, who had by this time taken 
up his abode at the Elysée, had a private 
reception. M. Timachief, the Russian 
minister, was for a short time in earnest 
conversation with him. The President 
was evidently annoyed. I went to an- 
other part of the room not to overhear 
what was said. As I was leaving, M. 
Thiers said to me: 

‘‘The Russian minister congratulated 
me yesterday morning on the discipline 
I have introduced into the republican 
party. He said the European monarchic 
governments were much impressed by it.” 

{ did not for a moment call in ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statement, but 
it was in no respect consistent with the 
attitude of the two speakers I had seen 


in conversation. I accordingly resolved 
to wait for a time before writing on the 
subject. As it happened, on making my 


way out of the palace I overtook Count 
——, the préfet of one of the chief French 
departments, who had stopped at the gate 
and was busy writing notes in the light 
of the gas lamp. I went up to him. I 
said: 

‘“My dear préfet, the detectives will 
take us into custody. They will think 
you are making plans of the palace to 
carry out some plot.” 

‘Their imagination will bring them no 
reward,” he said. ‘'I was simply tak- 
ing a note of some remarks made by M. 
Thiers, whom I found very indignant, 
and on good grounds too, ma foi. It 
appears that M. Timachief, the Russian 
minister, used strong language in speak- 
ing to him this evening about the revo- 
lutionary speech made at Romans by 
Gambetta, which, he said, would spread 
alarm in the European monarchies.” Af- 
ter a moment’s reflection he added, ‘‘I 


think it would be a service to everybody 
if you were to mention the fact.” 

[ remained with him for a few min- 
utes, talking of general subjects; but on 
leaving I lost no time in writing that M. 
Timachief, after having congratulated M. 
Thiers on the discipline he had introduced 
into the republican party, had on the fol- 
lowing night—that on which I wrote 
protested strongly against the disquieting 
attitude it had assumed. Iam going, for 
the benefit of younger journalists, to-give 
a hint which a good many of them whom 
I know would do well to keep in remem- 
brance. When a man gives a correspond- 
ent an important piece of news, the lat 
ter should remain with him for a time, 
but change the conversation, and leave 
him while it has turned on something 
quite insignificant. If the correspondent 
take his departure abruptly, a flash of 
caution will burst upon his informant. 
He will reflect rapidly, and will beg the 
journalist not to repeat what he has said 
till he sees him again. The information 
would be lost, and the correspondent 
would suffer an annoyance that might 
have been saved if he had heard nothing. 
A newspaper has no use for confidential 
communications it cannot transmit to its 
readers. 

Taking this view, I published my dou- 
ble information. An explosion followed. 
The conservatives were delighted, and set 
M. Thiers at defiance. Prince Orloff was 
irritated. M. Thiers was so much exasper- 
ated that he went so far as to say to me: 

‘‘T never spoke of that to any one. You 
should have communicated with me be- 
fore repeating what had been only par- 
tially toldto you.” He thought I had over- 
heard his conversation with M. Timachief. 

I was indignant. I gave way to one 
of those fits of nervous excitement which 
at times will master us. I replied, in a 
loud voice, ‘The ruler of a state com- 
mits a great imprudence when he re- 
ceives a journalist who can repeat aloud 
what is told him in a whisper,” and ‘I 
burst out of the room furiously. 

Three weeks afterward I met M. Thiers 
in the Galerie des Tombeaux. He came 
up to me smiling. ‘‘ You are certainly a 
good journalist,” hesaid ; ‘‘ but your nerves 
are so highly strung that I shall never 
think of making you: an ambassador.” 
Then he asked me to come and see him, 
as he had an interesting piece of news to 
give me. Peace was restored between us, 
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This is a sufficient illustration of the 
difficulty a newspaper correspondent has 
in both serving his friends and telling 
the truth, and how prudent it is for him 
to aecept no favor which can give those 
who bestow it a right or claim to control 
him. 

A short time after I had officially en- 
tered on my duties as a Times correspond- 
ent, Mr. Oliphant took a holiday, and, 
with the approval of the newspaper, in- 
trusted me with the non-telegraphic cor- 
respondence. I was delighted to see my 
first letter copied into the newspapers of 
every country. I had the same satisfac- 
tion in 1872, when I gave an account of 
my interview at Antwerp with the Comte 
de Chambord. Not long afterward a 
lueky accident secured for me the appro- 
bation and good-will of Mr. John Delane, 
who for thirty-two years was editor of 
the Times, and who. I need scarcely say, 
was the most competent judge of the mer- 
its of a journalist, and the honor and glo- 
ry of the profession. 

In the year referred to, Mr. Delane 
came to Paris, and I then saw him for 
the first time. I accompanied him to Ver- 
sailles, and we were present at a sitting of 
the Chamber, which was entirely taken up 
by an admirable speech of M. Thiers, deliv- 
ered amidst the greatest excitement. We 
returned together to Paris, and the same 
night Mr. Delane left for London. It was 
toward the end of April, and I went with 
him to the station. At that time there 
was no proper arrangement for the pub- 
lication in Paris of the debates at Ver- 
sailles) The summary appeared very 
late, and the report of the proceedings 
given by the Soir could not be had in 
Paris in time to be made use of by us. 

‘* Whata pity,” said Mr. Delane,on leav- 
ing me, ‘‘that things are so badly organ- 
ized! If we could have given that speech 
from one end to the other in to-morrow’s 
paper, what a glorious thing it would 
have been!” When he had left, a wild 
idea came into my head. Following an 
old habit which I still retain, I sat down 
and shut my eyes. I then strove to call 
up the image of the Assembly, with M. 
Thiers in the tribune, and as I had lis- 
tened very attentively to what he said, it 
seemed as if I could hear him speaking, 
and that I could write down his speech. 
I went at once to the telegraph office in 
the Rue de Grenelle. I got writing ma- 
terials in an empty room. There I put 
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Al- 
ternately I shut my eyes to see and hear 
M. Thiers, and then opened them to write 
out the speech for the wire. 
to recall and report all his speech, which 
was, of course, instantaneously transmit 


in operation my mnemonic process. 


I was abl 


ted to London. When Mr. Delane next 
morning opened the Times in England 
he found in it two columns and a half 
reporting the speech he had heard on the 
previous afternoon at Versailles. The 
direct wire the Times obtained two years 
afterward—in May, 1874—and which has 
now been so generally imitated, was the 
result of the effort I made on this occa 
sion to outstrip the Paris journalists in 
reporting their own news. 

Mr. Oliphant had come to Europe from 
America in compliance with orders he had 
received from the founder of a sect, whom 
he spoke of as ‘‘the prophet Harris.” 
Under orders from him, he left the Times 
and Paris, and went back to America. He 
had for years led a troubled life in Lon 
don. He had in turns amused and scan- 
dalized his countrymen by the publication 
of a satirical sheet, the Owl. He was 
beginning to reflect on the vanity of a 
life leading to nothing great or noble 
when he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Harris, who was looking out in Europe 
for converts and recruits to join a colony 
they had founded in the United States. 
His doctrine soon took a firm hold of the 
imagination of Oliphant. He recognized 
‘‘the prophet” as one whom*it was his 
duty to serve and obey. In proof of this, 
he submitted to the hardest and meanest 
work. Thus, as a laborer, he drove carts 
filled with manure for the new colony— 
the ‘‘ Brethren of the New Life.” Harris 
had sent Oliphant back to Europe on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, and 
it was then he entered the employment of 
the Times, at first as a special war corre- 
spondent, and afterward as chief Paris 
representative ofthe paper. He had mar 
ried a charming wife, whom he easily 
converted to the new faith; she, in fact, 
accepted her husband's teaching with the 
docility of a loving heart, blind to the er 
rors of the apostle. From the commence- 
ment of our official relations I had taken 
special care to make known to my col- 
league what were my religious opinions, 
in order to avert any controversy or mis- 
understanding between us. 

The first time he began to explain his 
doctrines I interrupted him. ‘‘ Excuse 
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me,” I said, ‘‘ I think we might settle for 
good this question of proselytism, which 
might cause differences between us. I 
cannot accept the views of your prophet, 
which are based on pride. He has proved 
to you that you are greater than other 
men because you have submitted to drive 
a dust cart. I prefer the word of Christ, 
who taught us not to consider ourselves 
greater or better than other men, because 
we are dust ourselves. Humanity oscil- 
lates between atheism which rejects rea- 
son, and reason which bows to faith. 
Those who would substitute gravitation 
for the law of God, those who would 
explain the everlasting harmony of the 
world by successive aggregations arising 
out of chaos in fulfilment of an uncon- 
scious and sublime ordonnance, claim a 
greater effort from me than those who 
ask me to believe in one God and in the 
doctrine of the Trinity.- When I have 
admitted that God created the world, I 
have expressed a belief certainly which 
makes revealed religions appear infinitely 
less miraculous, and a thousandfold more 
acceptable, than the theory of spontane- 
ous creation and automatic development. 
That from the midst of the people of God 
trodden under the hoof of the pagan 
conqueror in the corrupt Graeco-Roman 
world there should have arisen a prophet 
who, instead of hatred and revolution, 
preached charity, forgiveness, brotherly 
love, and good-will toward all men, was 
itself a greater miracle than any of those 


attributed to Christ during His sojourn 
on earth. Unless you can teach me a 
religion which inculeates precepts more 
sublime than those of the divine philos- 
opher of Nazareth, which your prophet 
does not do, leave me my faith without 
seeking to trouble it. You may make an 
unhappy man, but you will not make a 
disciple.” 

Oliphant did not reply. He was perhaps 
pleased I had spoken with so much sin- 
cerity, and the subject was never again 
referred to. He was a man who could 
not submit to discipline in the ordinary 
business of life. He lost his temper if he 
received any orders, and he resigned at 
the first remark that interfered with his ar- 
rangements. It was Mr. Hardmann, whose 
place I had taken two years before, who 
succeeded him, and with whom I was as- 
sociated as assistant correspondent. 

The limits of this article compel me to 
close at this point my account of my en- 
trance on journalism. I have attempted 
to record in their simplicity facts which 
interest me closely, and which have been 
told by others with amplifications not in- 
tended to give the truth, but to misrep- 
resent it at my expense. I have never 
courted applause or feared criticism. I 
know that a reader will not continue to 
peruse what bores him. I have accord- 
ingly no apology to make to those who 
have followed me to the end for having 
dwelt so long on my unimportant per- 
sonality. 


SLEEP’S CONQUEST. 


BY CHARLES 


H. CRANDALL. 


NVISIBLE armies come, we know not whence, 


And like a still, insinuating tide 


Encompass us about on every side, 


Imprisoning each weary outpost sense, 


Till thought is taken, sleeping in his tents! 


Yet now the conqueror, with lofty pride, 


Becomes our guardian, with us doth abide, 


And plans all night our wondrous recompense. 


He takes away the weary, worn-out day, 


And brings To-morrow—bride without a stain; 


Gives us fresh liberty, a chance to mend; 


Life, hope, and friends enhanced with fresh array. 


Then, when we fail, he conquers us again, 
Paroling us each day until the end. 
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oo ails you, my heart? 
Are you sick? Are you sore? 
Are you dead, or alive? 
Though your plight I deplore, 
I know not, for my part, 
Why so poorly you thrive. 
What ails you, my heart? 

In your dawn, O my heart, 
Like a musical wave 

Of a fairy-land lake, 

You danced blithe and brave. 
Without thought, without art, 
For sweet singing’s sake, 

You sang, O my heart. 

In your morning, my heart, 
You were loved, and did love, 
With a glorious passion, 

Part as angels above 

Love God, and in part 

In the sweet human fashion 

Of youth, O my heart. 

In your noon, O my heart, 
You yearned for the light, 
Your desire was for fame 

In the battle for right. 

You played a high part; 

You won a pure name;— 

Then what ails you, my heart? 
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eo in the days of old, in the midst of 
the dark fir forest, there was born a 
little girl, and the parents called the child 
Elva. Contented was she through her 
babyhood. Well did her parents love 
her, but seldom would she regard their 
Crowing gently to herself, 
playing with her own pink toes, would 
many hour. Never 
would she ery, like other children, for 
the bright wool that hung from the ceil- 
ing, or the hunting- horn on the wall; 
and at times the neighbors whispered that 
her gray eyes, large and fair, saw not our 
homely, wholesome earth, but a strange 
and lonely sphere. 

Yet was the child quick to learn, alert 
and strong. Soon she no longer played 
with her toes; they were hidden in neat 
wooden And in the shoes she 
stood up straight and lithe, she walked, 
she ran, she grew strong in the good 
pure air. When with the other village 
Far away she 
Haymakers on the 


caresses. 


she pass a serene 


shoes. 


children she was silent. 
loved 


to wander. 
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What is lacking, my heart? 
What you craved has been given. 
You have wrought; you have learned; 
Then what secret unshriven, 
What ill beyond art, 

What page yet unturned, 

Mars your peace, O my heart? 
Yet hear, O my heart! 

Success is illusion, 

To love is to lose, 

And content is confusion. 

Ask the gods to impart 

All you fain would refuse— 
All you fear, O my heart! 

Ask for death, O my heart!— 
For that death, bitter-sweet, 
That is quick in the grave, 
And outlives life’s defeat. 

Only then will depart 

This peace of the slave, 

And true peace come, my heart. 
Immortal, my heart, 

Is your birth—is your fate. 
Infinitely aspire 

In bonds finite who wait. 

Buy nor sell in earth’s mart, 
For the rose of desire 

Is surrender, my heart! 


LEGEND. 
SCUDDER. 


edge of the forest, reaping with rhythmic 
motion among the harebells and the fra- 
grant grass, would see her ever and again. 
Gay as a sprite did they report her, dan 
cing through sunny fir glades, clapping 
her hands in soft and measured cadence, 
and murmuring eagerly as to a com- 
panion unseen what was half song, half 
speech. Once a hunter came to the vil- 
lage, affrighted yet rejoiced; he had seen 
the nymph of the mountain lake, flung 
naked on a bed of moss, kissing with pas- 
sion her own white arms, and burying 
her face in leaf-brown hair. 

Happy was Elva in the forest. For 
her sweet self did all things therein live 
and rejoice. For her the birds trilled 
their music; what, were they to each oth- 
er when she was by? For her the wild 
thyme cherished by the turf and the 
great fir-trees cherished by the clouds 
flung forth their mingled fragrance, and 
for her joy alone the river glinted in the 
sunlight; nay, the great sun in heaven 
veiled himself in clouds to shield her, or 
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clothed himself in glory that her eyes 
might be glad. 

Often, however, as she grew older, 
would she glide into the village school, 
and listen while the master told legends 
of saint and sage. Well she loved to 
hear them, for in every story it was her 
life she lived, and through her mind was 
thought every thought, and all passion 
lived through her soul. And she said, 
‘*Behold I am great, and in the life of 
man there is naught I fail to live.” 

Thus in her proud content grew she to 
maidenhood. None loved her, for she 
was silent, and most men thought her 
dull. Yet none disliked her, for she was 
fair to see and courteous withal. But 
now did a strange thing happen. For 
her mother lay upon her death-bed, and 
she summoned her daughter to her, and 
in solitude they two spake tognther un- 
wonted words. 

‘Elva, my daughter,” murmured the 
mother, ‘‘since thou didst lie in this 
bosom, thy heart hath never touched 
mine own. Duteous hast thou been ever, 
but thy service hath been lip-service, and 
thy love like the frosty light in the 
northern sky. And now I pass into the 
great darkness, whither thou mayst not 
yet follow, and who knows if ever we 
may meet once more? For through that 
darkness I see many a gray road stretch- 
ing out and away; and on one of those 
roads, the darkest and the outermost, I 
see approach from afar a shape which is 
like unto thy shape, my daughter, and it 
walketh swiftly with shrouded head, and 
whither I cannot tell. But now, since 
my soul must travel otherwhere, once, 
but once before we part, kiss me warm, 
heart to heart, my daughter, my beloved.” 

Then Elva bent down to kiss her, and 
her lips were even as ice. 

And the mother sobbed: ‘* Nay, but 
kiss me with thy heart. Bring me not 
ice-cold touches, but lips warm with thy 
heart’s blood.” 

Then Elva drew herself up, and re- 
plied in a voice that was clear, yet trem- 
bled: ‘‘ Behold, I cannot! Thou askest 
my heart. Should a man give away 
that which alone he hath of all this 
world’s goods? Behold, my heart is my 
own, and I keep it forever.” 

And her mother cried aloud, and said, 
‘‘Thou hast kissed me with the kiss of 
death”; and her soul departed, and trav- 
elled alone into the dark and lonely land. 
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But Elva fled from the body of her 
mother out into the forest. When she 
returned many days were passed, and her 
fair young lips had lost their red, and 
their full curves were white as snow. 
And men said, ** It is for grief,’ for none 
knew that with cold lips she had kissed 
her mother, and that therefore the warm 
blood had ebbed from her mouth. 

Now Heinrich, the son of Anton, had 
looked with wistful eyes for many a day 
upon the face of Elva, for she was fair 
and well-liking. But ever he had said to 
himself, ‘‘ Nay, for she is cold as stone, 
and thinketh of herself alone.” Now 
when he saw her white lips he said: ‘‘I 
did err; behold how she mourneth her 
mother! Her heart lieth deep, but beat- 
eth true, and my life is hers if she will 
have it; for her beauty was fair to see. 

So they met-one day without the vil- 
lage, and it was the time of sunset. And 
he stood dark against the sky of gold, and 
pleaded for her love, and his voice was 
tender. 

Then Elva said: ‘‘ Whether this that I 
feel for thee be love, I cannot tell; but 
this I know, that if it be not love, then 
love is not for me. Take me if thou 
wilt; Iam thine.” And she shivered as 
with cold. 

Then Heinrich seized her hands and 
drew her close, while deeper grew the 
gold of the sky. And he drew her eyes 
up into his own till he met the soul within 
them. 

The sky throbbed with one last pulse of 
light; and suddenly Elva shrieked aloud 
into the dusk and silence. Fora horror 
came upon her. For as she gazed into 
the eyes of Heinrich, the eyes were no 
longer those of Heinrich, but those of 
Elva. Behold, it was her own face that 
gazed upon her own, and she knew her 
soul behind it! Yea, herself faced her- 
self,and found the creature loathsome. 
She turned and fled, and the twilight 
gathered swiftly. 

Down the village street ran gayly a 
little maiden; winsome was she to be 
hold, and the heart of Elva clave unto 
her. 

‘Whither goest thou, my little one?” 
she asked, for she thirsted to hear her 
voice. 

And the child replied, ‘‘1 fetch water 
for the evening meal.” 

But as she spoke, the ears of Elva re- 
ceived the echoes of the voice of Elva. 
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In new terror she hastened to her for- 
est refuge. And as she approached it she 
beheld from afar an old man bent, with 
sticks upon his back. And she rejoiced to 
behold him, and her soul clave unto the 
man. But as he came nearer, once more 
the horror enwrapt her; for there was 
a man no more, but again the form of 
Elva. She paused, and the form paused 
before her, and they looked each other in 
the eyes. 

‘* Why dost thou torment me ?” 
woman. 

‘*Thou hast created me; I shall never 
leave thee,” said the phantom. 

And Elva fied into the night, and the 
shadows received her. 

Now she waited for the morning; for 
‘*then,”’ she said, **I shall hear the birds.” 
In due time there came a sheen of fainter 
dark, and a soft twitter rose from the 
sleeping wrens. The sheen grew radiant, 
the sun burst forth, and the birds chanted 
their chorus of thanksgiving. 

But to the heart of Elva they sang with 
Elva’s voice; and the sound was hateful 
unto her. She wandered through the 
forest; in the skurrying of the woodland 
creatures she knew her own foot-fall, and 
the fir-trees spoke her sorrow, and the 


And 


said the 


very clouds reflected her garments. 
she howled aloud, ‘‘I shall go mad, go 


mad!” And her own voice replied from 
bird and fir-tree, from all voices of the 
earth and air, ‘‘Go mad, go mad!” 

Thus came she in her wanderings to a 
way-side shrine within the forest, and be- 
fore the time-worn Christ she threw her- 
self on her knees, and she hid her face, 
and prayed a bitter prayer. 

‘* Behold, the universe is but the mea- 
sure of my mind, and there is naught 
without but hollow space, and that space 
itself is I! And this world, which is my: 
self, is unto me a loathing and a bitter- 
O Thou, if Thou art Thou, remain 
Thyself, that I may know there is sume- 
what that is not this self of me!” 

Then she lifted her eyes upward. And 
lo! the form upon the rood was herself. 
And it gazed at her stern and silent with 
the eyes that were her own. : 

Then was she driven farther into the 
forest, and from that day she abode there, 
and of her comings and goings no man 
knew. Only the children, wandering far 
afield, would bring back tales of a strange 
woman, wild, sad, and fair. Sometimes 
a child would tell how she had laid her 


ness. 
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hand upon its forehead, turned its: face 
toward her own, and gazed long within its 
eyes; then moaning had she turned away. 

3ut one day the youngest child of Hein 
rich whispered to its mother, ‘‘ Mad Elva 
kissed me to-day.”’ And from that time 
a change passed over her, and she was 
seen ever and anon near the haunts of 
men. Haymakers, though they came 
early to their work, would find the hay 
already spread under the ievel sun. At 
times a weary housewife near the out 
skirts of the village would find, descend 
ing at morn, that the thread was spun 
upon her distaff. And on the graves in 
the church-yard by the hill-side rested 
ever fresh wreaths of forest flowers. 

Late one autumn there came a time 
when the wreaths withered and the winds 
were bleak. In those days there came a 
saint to the village; he walked in, foot 
sore and weary, and the simple people 
pleased him, and he abode with them for 
aseason. They told him what they knew 
of the life of wild Elva. One day he set 
forth to seek her. The first snows were 
fallen, and the air was bitter. And he 
found her lying on the white snow, with 
the Her eyes were 
hard and fixed, and she beheld him from 
afar. 

‘** Yet a little nearer, holy father,” she 
muttered—‘‘ nearer, and I shall know thee 
as thou art. Yea, verily, I lurk in many 
forms; they approach and the form de 
parteth, and the same soul shineth forth. 
Thou art Elva! Now the time is 
come, and we shall die and depart in the 
darkness, yea, and shall wander over the 
gray roads, a silent throng, with the same 
soul, drear and dead. Not even in the 
silence shall I lose ye, or ye me. For we 
are one, and that one is all.” 

Then the saint bent over her, and he 
spake to her with authority: ‘‘I bid thee 
in the Holy Name, tell me in what man- 
ner the Lord hath dealt with thee.” 

And she answered and said, ‘‘ In return 
for my sins was laid upon me the burden 
of my utmost desires, and my exceeding 
love was turned to exceeding hate, and 
sweet to bitter.” 

‘* Yea,” replied he, ‘‘ the self thou didst 
chertsh and didst seek, thou didst loathe 
and didst strive to flee. But it met thee 
in all created things. Tell me now, 
hath the loathing that followed love en- 
dured unto this day ?” 

And she answered slowly, as in pain: 


fir branches above. 


too 
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Not so. But a great tenderness and a 
great compassion feel I for this world of 
men; for the ache of my soul is the ache 
of the soul of the world. Mine its loss, 
its death, its sin; and I know its exceeding 
sorrow, and gentle is my heart thereto. 
a But nearer to the proud and sinful love 
4 of my youth that bitterness of hate than 

this tenderness of compassion.” 
Then the saint knelt before her in 
prayer, and on her lips he laid the cross. 
Into her glazed and troubled glance there 
came a fear and then a hope. Soon he 
saw that she was dying. 
‘“What seest thou, my daughter?” 
said he at last. 
3 ‘*T see,” she murmured, ‘‘the fir 
branches above. After many years they 
creet me with healing.” 
‘‘And what hearest thou, my child, 
my beloved ?” 
; ‘*T hear the murmur of the wind, and 


no human sound is in it; and sweet is the 
music unto mine ears.” 

Thus her life ebbed away; and it was 
almost gone. 

‘** What seest thou, my daughter ?” 

And she made answer: “I see a great 
throng of shining ones, and my form is 
not among them: blessed be God!” 

‘“What hearest thou, my child, my 
beloved ?” 

And she answered him, ‘‘I hear my 
mother’s voice.” 

Thus Elva died, and the villagers bur 
ied her. They proclaimed that she was a 
saint, inasmuch as her lips, white in life, in 
death were red as blood. But the old saint 
would not have them thus honor her. 

‘*Yet hath she escaped,” said he unto 
them; ‘‘ but even as by fire was the soul 
lost that it might be found.” 

So only the children of Heinrich heap 
ed red roses on her grave 
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A CHRISTMAS 


BY MRS. E 


EVE BALLAD 
LATIMER 


\" ORE than eight hundred years ago 

BE How changed is the world since then! 

Man’s nature remains the same, we know, 

Man’s joys and sorrows, man’s weal and woe, 
But how changed are the ways of men! 

Who cared in those days for the weak or the pocr, 
For the patient dumb beast or the child? 

For the wretches whose work-day worth was o'er, 


Or the leper sin-defiled? 


Not Baron or Burgher. Our Mother the Church 
Was sole friend to the poor and the old; 

She stretched out her arms from the convent gates; 
She gathered them into her fold. 


It was Christmas Eve; a snow-storm passed 
O'er the hills that o’ertop Vienne. 
The flakes fell fast, and a furious blast 


| 
| 
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Swept over the landscape, while gathering fast : 
Rose a mist that obscured the hills, and cast } 
Deep gloom over gorge and glen. 


The women and girls in the low-built town 

Watched the flakes as they hovered down. 
‘*Our Lady,” said they, ‘‘is spinning to-day, 

And the fluffs of her wool fly over our land. 

Catch one, and should it not melt in your hand, 
It may bring you luck,” they say. 


But not long Jasted so gay a mood; 

For, ‘‘ Where is my child?” shrieked a mother, aloud. 
‘*And where is my child?” ‘‘ And mine?” 

Were echoed in chorus by all the crowd. 

For each had some loved one in mist and cloud 
Herding the goats or tending the swine. 


; 
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Soon the church was filled with mothers and wives 
Wrestling in prayer for the precious lives 

Bound up in the bundle of life with theirs, : 
Oh, blessed are prayers when love would fain ; 
Bring solace to sorrow or soothing to pain! 
For it is when all human efforts seem vain 

That God strengthens our weakness and answers our prayers. 


By-and-by came dropping in 
The dear ones for whom they prayed, 
And many a fond caress was given, 
And many thanksgivings went up to Heaven 
For rescued man and maid. 
Not so many thanks as there had been prayers: 
{ We think lightly of blessings, but magnify cares. 
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All who had been prayed for were housed and safe 
‘ Ere the curfew rang its call 

All who had been prayed for—not all—for yet 

Fi Out on the mountain-side, cold and wet, 

i Frightened, bewildered, and shivering, sat 

* Two orphan children—little Linette 

I And her younger brother Paul. 


II 


Deep in a cave the little ones hid, weeping; 
{ Their swine close huddled near them in a crowd. 
i Paul, into Linette’s sheltering bosom creeping, 
a} Bewailed his hunger and the cold aloud. 


‘* Look up! take heart, dear Paul!” she answered, brightly. 
‘*Erelong I’m sure we'll safely reach the town.” 

And here she chafed his aching feet, and tightly 
Wrapped them more closely in her tattered gown. 


‘*And listen, Paul (for I must keep on praying), 
For the far tinkle of the convent bell. 

I heard one day a Reverend Father saying 
That good Saint Anthony loves swine-herds well, 


‘**That all dis life he cherished living creatures. 
He sent his holy relics to our town. 

You know, Paul, how he looks, how kind his features, 
And how the pig peeps out beneath his gown. 


‘“*Take courage! I am here. Keep close beside me. 
Dear God, take pity upon Paul and me! 

Paul has but me to save or help him. Guide me! 
For we are orphans. We have only Thee.” 


| So she knelt, praying—praying, but still trying 
With words of love Paul’s courage to uphold, 

Who all the while she spoke sat softly crying, 
And growing drowsier in the bitin 





‘*Paul, it is Christmas Eve, { now re 
Perhaps our pigs may speak to us if 
“They say beasts talk on this night | 
When Jesus lay a babe in cattle sh 





ores 


‘Oh, Paul, suppose it’s true! Our swine ! all us 
’ How to Saint Anthony’s to find or 
| We'll tell the Reverend Fathers wha 
} I know they will not turn Christ’s wait 





‘*Father—our only Father; we've no 
7 Hear us and help us. Other help ve I 
| Be good to us, because we have no nh 

Save Paul! save me! I can’t leave 
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And so she prayed, most piteously calling 
For help to Him who she believed could save; 

But as she prayed, faster the flakes kept falling, 
And dark, dark night closed round them in the cave 
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Her voice grew faint. It rallied, then grew weaker, 
But the brave heart to the last moment prayed; 

While little Paul grew drowsier, and the speaker 

Grew the more earnest as she grew afraid. 






























At last she ceased. Were both the children sleeping 
That sleep to which no work-day waking comes? 
Would they awake still orphans spent with weeping? 

Or, angel tended, awake in heavenly homes? 


k 
I; 
| Nay, suddenly the cave grew brighter, larger; 
Their tearful, wondering eyes grew fixed and big 
Five creatures entered it—a gallant charger, 
Two lions, and a raven, and a pig. 
- 
| 


They had no fear of lions, for Paul thought them 
Great, warm, soft cats. He seized their mighty paws, 

Lifted their tawny manes, and. smiling, caught them 
By the huge beards dependent from their jaws. 


The lions stooped and licked the children’s faces, 
The life returned that had so nearly fled; 

And when revived by warmth, with queer grimaces, 
The raven dropped on them a loaf of bread. 


They ate. Soft smiles lit up Linette’s pale features; 
She thanked the God who sent them help in need; 
And at His holy name the reverent creatures 
Bowed their proud crests, and thus outspake the steed: 


‘* Leave every hundred years,” he said, ‘‘is given 
To us one hour cn Christmas Eve to speak, 
And do, in honor of our saint in heaven, 
One deed of kindness to the poor or weak. 


‘Mount on my back. The bells will soon give warning 
We must depart. Our moments fleet away. 

All children should be happy Christmas morning; 
The Saviour’s Birthday is the Children’s Day. 


‘*Paul, take this little pig—’tis lame and weakly— 
And hug it close; its warmth may warm you too. 

Remember how the marble saint smiles meekly 
Down on his pig, and think he smiles on you.” 


ll. Over the altar, clear and bright, 
; Down the steep hill, half frightened still, Saint Anthony stood in the Christmas light. 
The children rode the horse: With hand outstretched he signed the cross 
' The raven fluttered the flakes away; O’er children and lions, pig, raven, and horse ; 
The lions slowly broke the way — And then he slowly faded away, 
Down to the rocky gorge where lay Like the lingering light of a dying day. 


Saint Anthony’s Convent, lone and gray; 
But a struggling moonbeam cast a ray " : A : 
Of light on its tower cross, —. = oo earn Need. 
And lit up its gold till it shone afar, ee eee De Von me. Shae: 


: . : ‘*Patient in hardship and trusty in need 
y uinette thought it the Bethlehem star Patient in | sty eed, 
And Linette thoug ’ . I was Sir Anthony’s own steed 


When forth he went a Christian Knight, 
For God and honor and truth to fight— 
One of the world’s great Champions Seven, 


IV. 





It was Christmas Eve, as I said, and late 
When they reached St. Anthony’s Convent 











rate. Tine cords we 2 
Within the chapel was warmth and light Whose swords were consecrate to Heaven. 
Such as befitted a Christmas night; ‘*Living creatures, great or small, 
But every Brother was in his cell Feathered or furred, he loved them all. 
Waiting the sonnd of the midnight bell. A wondrous faculty of speech 


Not one of them guessed, we may well believe, God gave him too, that he might preach 
How their chapel was filled on that Christmas His will to birds and beasts and fish, 
Eve. What each should do, what each might wish. 
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“HE FRAYED ME 


< For he believed that to each beast 


Is given a germ-soul at the least—“ 
A something that can make us thrill 
With joy in God. Albeit still 

Much that man knows of good and ill 
Is hidden from us by God’s will 


‘‘He told us of a coming day 
When God would wipe all tears away 
From human eyes. ‘And,’ said he, ‘then 
You too shall share the joys of men; 
That day will bring your own release 
From servile fears. Your toil shall cease, 
Lions and lambs lie down in peace.- 

The Gospel that I here proclaim 

In the Babe of Bethlehem’s name— 

He who, when a tender stranger, 

Shared with ox and ass His manger 

Is a message of salvation 

Not alone to every nation, 

But to God's world-wide creation.’ 


‘*My master, Sir Anthony, rode on me 
All the days that he fought so valiantly 
For the honor and glory of Italy. 

Me it was that he bestrode 

When to that tournament he rode 
Where all the warriors of the East 

He challenged at the Emperor's feast. 


‘‘There, in bright steel and housings blue, 
I and my master overthrew 

Seven Grecian Knights, who came 

Honor at our hands to claim; 

And from the rising of the lark 

We held the lists till the day grew dark. 
‘‘Some impulse, all unknown to me, 
Prompted Sir Anthony suddenly 

To cross the seas to that strange land 
That lies half buried under sand, 


AWAY 





WITH A FEEBLE HAND.” 


Where Earth the first faint glimmer saw 
Of both the Gospel and the Law; 
Where first the infant Moses smiled, 
And where first spake a Holier Child 
There, following some inward call, 
We went in search of aged Paul, 

An anchorite who many & year, 

In penitence, with fasts austere, 

Had dwelt in solitude severe. 

Not mine my master’s will to cross— 
What was I but his faithful horse? 
But it has always seemed to me 

That God’s good purpose it must be 
That in a world He once called good, 
Every created being should 

Be just as happy as it could.” 


Here his voice failed. His lips were closed, 
And the hoarse raven interposed: 

y 
‘‘T was soaring high in the air 
O’er the sands of the desert bare, 
When a fallen Knight I spied 
Stretched on the earth by his horse's side. 
Down I flew, with glad surprise, 
Whetting my beak to pick out their eyes. 
‘*As my shadow fell across 
The dying Knight and his dead horse, 
He frayed me away with a feeble hand, 
And spake in words I could understand 


‘“* Avaunt, thou cruel bird of prey! 
Spare my horse—my gallant gray. 
Never Knight had steed so good. 

I charge thee, by the Holy Rood, 
With which I sign thee, touch him not 
But to-morrow to this spot 

Hasten back, and thou mayst dine, 
Not on his eyes, but on mine.’ 
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‘As he spoke thus, in my breast I fluttered over him where he lay; 
Something stirred. I went in quest I sprinkled his face with the cooling spray, 
Of a little stream not far away— Till he rose refreshed, as from trance or dream: 
I had flown over it twice that day. And I guided his steps to the healing stream 
I dipped my black wings in the pool; That night a sand-storm buried the corse 

I drenched myself in the water cool. Of his gallant comrade, the good gray horse.’ 





VI 
Here the lions, interrupting, took the story up, and cried: 
‘*We too helped the saintly champion after Paul the Hermit died 
We could tell how, when the raven succor in his weakness gave, 
How on foot he crossed the sand hills to the aged hermit’s cave; 
How he cast aside his armor and the sword and lance he bore: 
How he girded him with sackcloth; how a sheepskin cloak he wore; 
How he, tender as a woman, waited on the aged Paul, 
O’er whose eyes the mist of blindness day by day began to fall; 
How life’s lowest, humblest duties he accepted cheerfully— 
He, Sir Anthony the Champion! he, the Knight of Italy! 
Wrestling with foul visions sent him by the tempter of mankind, 
Weeping, watching, fasting, praying, we were sure the Saint to find. 
Till one night when we were prowling o’er the sands in search of prey, 
Ere the dawning gave us warning ‘twas the hour to steal away, 
Lo! we heard the Champion praying—‘ Heavenly Father, to this cave 
Send me some one who may help me dig Thine aged servant's grave!’ 
Soon we scooped the grave he needed. In it holy Paul he laid, 
And the sign of man’s redemption over him and us he made. 
Then we stole away and left him, as beside the grave he prayed.” 


Vil 
Said little Paul, the small white pig caressing, 
As close he hugged it fondly to his breast: 
‘What did you do to bring the Saint a blessing’ 
They say he loved you more than all the rest.” 


‘‘Nay,” said the pig, ‘‘I only gave him pleasure 
What dic you think a little pig could do? 

I was his link to earth, his one sole treasure, 
And that he loved me best of all is true. 


“Tis what we are, not what we do for others, 
That makes us dear to those with whom we live; 

And that is nature’s reason why fond mothers 
Raptures of love to helpless infants give.g 


‘‘The good Saint found me one day almost dying 
Upon the burning sands. He picked me up: 
He bore me home, in his own bosom lying; 
I shared his food, his shelter, and his cup. 


“IT never grew. was always lame and ailing; 
For this he loved me more, I could discern. 

And how I loved him! Words are unavailing 
To tell the love I gave him in return. 


‘**His last caress to me was faintly given; 
For I was closely nestled at his side. 

Then his worn hands he clasped in prayer to Heaven. 
The angels came for him. And so he died. 


‘‘Men came. They found us. Me they cast forth roughly; 
Called me unclean, unholy, and abhorred. 

Said it was shame to see me there, and gruffly 
Chased me away from my dear friend and loyd. 


““They buried him at close of day. They cleft him 
A tomb in solid rock, and rolled a stone 

Before it. Then they went away, and left him 
Alone with God. But I was all alone. 





“‘T crept back to the cruel stone which shut me 
From the dear friend I had forever lost, 

For those cold-hearted men refused to let me 
Lie by his side, a few brief hours at most. 
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‘‘As I lay dying, ere my life departed, 
A voice that with sweet music seemed to blend 
Spake thus to me: ‘Thou shalt no more be parted, 
Fond, faithful creature, from thy saintly friend. 


‘** Know that in art thou shalt be found forever 
(Whether the artist work in stone or paint) 


Beside Saint Anthony. No hand shall sever 
His faithful pig from the dumb creatures’ Saint.’” 


Vill. 
Here the pig broke off his story. 
Over town and glen and hill 
Rang the Christmas bells out. Glory! 
Glory! Glory! Peace—good-will! 


And the monks, in long procession, 
Torches waving, banners spread, 

Filed into the Convent chapel 
With their Abbot at their head. 


As he neared the lighted altar, ® 
‘*What is here?” the Abbot cried; 
For he saw two lonely children 
Sleeping softly side by side. 
And he added, as the others 
Gathered round Linette and Paul: 
‘*They are Christmas gifts, my brothers, 
That our Saint has sent us all 
In a vision late I saw him, 
And he said: ‘ Whilst I approve 


All your zeal, one thing is lacking, 
Some frail living thing to love. 
Such a gift, bestowed by Heaven, 
Will your Convent soon receive. 
Look for it before the altar 
In your chapel Christmas Eve!” 
‘*Glory! glory!” sang the Fathers. 
‘*Blessed children, they shall be 
No more orphans. We will call them 
Children of Saint Anthony!” 
‘*Glory! glory!” sang the children. 
‘*Glory!” heavenly angels sang. 
Glory! glory! from each belfry 
Christmas bells in chorus rang. 
Glory! Glory! Let. all creatures 
Join in hope the Christmas strain, 
Longing for that glorious Easter 
When the Lord will come again; 
For which, till then, all creation 
Travaileth awhile in pain. 
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ITO be told that the lily is not the flower 
| of vestals but of Venus could not be 
more surprising than to be assured that 
the mannerless sex is not that of the trou- 
badour Rudel, but of the Lady of Tripoli 
to whom he sang. Such a suggestion is 
of course but a merry fancy. Could any 
critic, however inclined to misogyny, seri- 
ously allege ill manners against the sex of 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother? Yet 
this is precisely what has been recently 
done. 

One censor enumerates and catalogues 
and classifies the sins against good man- 
ners of which the sex is guilty. He pre- 
sents a philosophical analysis of the rec- 
ondite forms of feminine discourtesy. It 
is the ancient sage again pitilessly ex- 
posing the Lamia. It is Circe out-Circed. 
He details the degrees of offence in young 
women, in women who are no longer 
classed as girls,‘in nearly all women, in 
women with the fewest social duties. 
Then the boundless Sahara of ill manners 
opening before him, and with a certain 
zest of unsparing scrutiny, he treats of the 
behavior of women in the horse-cars, at 
the railway station buying tickets, at the 
post-office, where the rule is imperative, 
first come first served, but where this chief 
of sinners presses for a reversal of the 
beneficent rule of equality in her favor. 

Still more flagrant aspects of miscon- 
duct rise upon the censor’s view of the sex. 
The shameful or shocking treatmemt by 
woman of those whom sli holds to be her 
inferiors cries to Heaven. Her heartless 
detention of railway porters staggering 
under their burdens, her browbeating of 
‘‘ tradespeople,” cause the observer of fine 
susceptibilities and an acute sense of the 
becoming to lament the desuetude of the 
ducking -stool. The more general out- 
rage, however, apparently common to the 
sex from Helen of Troy to Florence Night- 
ingale, is, according to our censor, the 
spite of women toward each other, which 
mounts into an eestasy of rudeness when 
‘* woman goes a-shopping.” 

But our Cato the elder does not permit 
man truculently to exalt himself by con- 
trast with discourteous woman. He ex- 
pressly disclaims the declaration of the 
implication that man is mannerly, while 
woman is not. In many men he remarks 
indifference to rudimentary courtesies, 
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but in many women a gentle regard for 
others which deserves even eulogy. The 
sum of the whole matter, nevertheless, is 
that the average woman is more neglect- 
ful of common courtesy than the average 
man. 

‘*And no wonder,” exclaims Cato the 
younger, ‘‘for the foolish fondness of 
man teaches her disecourtesy.”’ If man, in- 
stead of giving her his seat in the railway 
ear, and slavishly removing his hat in the 
elevator, and acquiescing in her tyranni- 
cal hat at the theatre, insisted upon his 
legal rights in a bargain, and required the 
railroad company to furnish without eva- 
sion the commodity of seats for which it 
has been paid, and brought the manager 
to task for allowing one of his customers 
to steal what he has sold to another, 
namely,a view of the play, the world 
would tremble on the edge of the millen- 
nium of good manners. 

This terrible arraignment is a compre- 
hensive accusation of selfishness against 
the sex. But it seems to be a generaliza- 
tion founded on a local and restricted ob- 
servation. It is true of the woman of many 
artists and critics. The women of Du Mau- 
rier, for instance, belong to ‘‘a set,” but 
they are not representatives of a sex. 
Becky Sharp is no more a typical woman 
than Amelia, or Scott’s Rebecca. Major 
Dobbin is as much a type of men as Lord 
Steyne. Should our social censor seques- 
ter himself for a time in any remote rural 
community, it would hardly occur to him 
to signalize the sex of the rural wives and 
mothers as the selfish sex. And in town, 
although there are a few fleeting hours 
of flattered youth in which the beautiful 
and fortunate Helen may tread on air and 
breathe adulation until she feels herself a 
goddess, yet a newer and younger Helen 
is always gently pushing her from the 
throne. Of all seasons that of blossoms 
is the briefest, and the maturer Helen, of 
whom the sex is composed, is not way- 
ward and selfish, is no longer ‘‘uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please,” but patient, self- 
sacrificing, and true. 

Man was self-convicted from the be- 
ginning. Could there be more ineffable 
selfishness than Adam’s plea in the gar- 
den? ‘‘The woman whom thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree 
and I did eat.” Had Eve been of no 
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finer stuff than that, she would have left 
him there. But his craven answer at 
once revealed the essential weakness that 
demanded the devoted stay of unselfish 
constancy. Were woman the ever-self- 
ish, Eve would have abandoned Adam to 
himself while she tripped to solitary pas- 
tures new. But the same quality that 
sustains the secluded farmer and _ his 
household in the hills supported the tim- 
id tiller of the first garden as the sword 
flamed behind him over the closing gate 
of Eden. If Adam plained that Eve had 
lost him paradise, does not every son of 
Adam own that she has regained it for 
him? 

The watchful traveller in city cars, or 
wherever his fate may guide, is more 
struck by the general courtesy than the 
occasional discourtesy of the gentler sex. 
The observable phenomenon in city tran- 
sit is the resolute, aggressive, conscious 
selfishness of man hiding behind a news- 
paper, with an air of unconsciousness de- 
signed to deceive—that is, to lie—or bra- 
zening it out with an uneasy aspect of 
defending his rights. This is the specta- 


cle, and not a supercilious assumption on 
the part of the shop-girl. 


The courteous 
refusal to take a seat, or courteous ac- 
ceptance of it, is more familiar than 
the courteous proffer. Cato the younger 
suggests that it is a wrong that seats 
should not be provided, and holds that the 
company should be compelled to furnish 
the accommodation for which it is paid. 
It is a Daniel come to judgment, a wise 
young judge; but how shall it be done? 
Shall men keep their seats until by sheer 
shame and in deference to indignant pro- 
test the company does its duty? But 
would the shame and indignation be due 
to the consciousness that the accommoda- 
tion paid for was not provided? Would 
they not arise rather from the conscious- 
ness that it was a peculiar wrong that 
the gentler sex should be so incommoded? 
And, if so, while the incommodation lasts, 
what but the selfishness of men devolves 
it upon women? But if men should agree 
to surrender their seats that women should 
be first accommodated, is there any doubt 
that the wrong would be speedily right- 
ed? And to what would this be due but 
to the fact that the selfishness of men 
would insist upon the comfort of which, 
while the incommodation lasts, they de- 
prive women ? 
Indeed, if all 


men in crowded cars 
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should resolutely keep all women stand 
ing, the wrong would not be righted 
because women would submit with un 
selfish patience, and because corporations 
have no souls. The better plan, there 
fore, is that all men shall refuse to see a 
woman stand, because if men are really 
discomforted by their own courtesy they 
will compel redress. 

In a world turned topsy-turvy, where 
Cordelia and Isabella and Juliet were 
mannerless, the other sex might be eu 
logized by distinction as mannerly. But 
in this world is Philip Sidney as truly 
the type of the average man as Jeanie 
Deans of the average woman ? 


IN this comfortable little court of man- 
ners which monthly holds its grand as 
sizes, the transition is very easy from the 
manners of the sex to the manners of the 
club. They are also, indeed, manners of 
a sex, for the club is, or hitherto has been, 
a society of the smoking sex, from which 
the other is excluded, except in the details 
of scrubbing and chamber-work in clubs 
where chambers are maintained for club 
men. Women’s clubs are now arising, 
however, and what can be more suitable 
and convenient for the gentler suburban 
denizens than a resort in town where rest 
and refreshment, and, in case of need, 
lodging, can be procured? It is one of 
the happy thoughts of a finer civilization, 
and tends greatly to soften the rigors of 
suburban residence. 

The code of club manners, like all im- 
portant institutions, is a growth, a devel- 
opment. It was not arbitrarily ordained, 
but was moulded by instinct, experience, 
and convenience. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that the club isa family. Its 
affairs are its own, and not the public’s, 
and public curiosity in regard to them is 
mere impertinence, and is so to be regard- 
ed and treated. If the father of a family 
at any number in any street is compelled 
in the order of nature and of eternal jus- 
tice to administer correction to any erring 
youngling of the household, he does not 
announce it in the papers; and if any en- 
terprising ‘‘ commissioner” of any reposi- 
tory of daily news, hearing expressive 
wails from within a house, rings at the 
door and asks both what is going on and 
a few details of fact for an interested pub- 
lic, the repository, the commissioner, and 
the interested public will probably share 
the fate which was heralded by the short- 
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est sermon on record, ‘‘ Brethren, we are 
all going to be , short metre.” 

This sense of privacy shields the club. 
If individual discipline becomes impera- 
tively necessary, the member who bruits 
the fact abroad invites the severest stroke 
of club discipline —expulsion. In the 
peaceful precincts of the club it sometimes 
happens that brethren fall into arrears 
of dues at the restaurant, or bar, or even 
of the annual or semiannual payment 
of dues. As a persuasive reminder, not 
of delinquency, but of forgetfulness, the 
name of the member with the defective 
memory is placed upon a bulletin antici- 
pating his action. It is an individual 
intimation, not a topic of general com- 
ment. The proper committee, indeed, 
holds the facts in full survey, and if ac- 
tion becomes necessary there is no tumult 
or uproar. The member disappears from 
the roll and the club as silently and in- 
visibly as the lovers of the famous Czarina 
from the palace. 

Now if a club-man should repeat the 
facts out of the club, the offence would be 
great, and he would be dealt with. But 
if he should publish them in a news- 
paper-——! What nation is it that has no 
penalty for parricide because the crime 
was inconceivable? Such publication 
would have the air of betrayal of one’s 
own family. To the club itself the discov- 
ery that a member was capable of such 
an offence would be like a revelation that 
there was a powder-magazine in the cel- 
lar. It is tolerably certain that the news 
papers which had not sinned by the pub- 
lication would enlarge to the edification 
of the public on the gross violation of the 
sanctities of the club, and point out the 
impracticability of clubs upon such con- 
ditions of individual recklessness and ir- 
responsibility. 

But now mark the eccentricities of poor 
human nature. The newspaper express- 
es the amazement of a sensitive social 
conscience at the conduct of a club-man 
who has published the secrets of his club. 
Such a member, it is obliged sorrowfully 
to hold, has wellnigh forfeited his charac- 
ter as gentleman by so shocking a disre- 
gard of gentlemanly proprieties. To pub- 
lish the proceedings of a private club— 
really the offence is quite unspeakable. 
There is universal melancholy acqui- 
escence in this judgment of the press. 
But within a very few days the same 
press announces that the club has dis- 





ciplined the club-man, and publishes the 
details. That is to say, the press which 
has regretfully condemned the club-man 
who published the secrets of the club, itself 
now publishes those secrets. We are all 
miserable sinners, at the best, quoth Mr. 
Jonathan Wild to Mr. Richard Turpin. 

There is another question in social eth- 
ics which is presented by such an inci- 
dent. By common consent the vital con- 
dition of a club is what is called the gen 
tlemanly honor of its members. It is the 
general confidence that no club-man will 
do unclubbable things. But aseven club- 
men are fallible it will happen that a club 
cannot always avoid the admission of 
those who should not be admitted. If, 
however, such are admitted, and it is af- 
terward, by some sad incident, discovered 
that they are unclubbable, is there any 
remedy but a capital one? Does gentle- 
manly honor admit of degrees? Is it not 
of the nature of an egg, where the toler- 
able is intolerable? Or like an ear for 
music, which we have or have not? If, 
under the misapprehension that one can 
sing, he is admitted to a glee club, but 
upon trial it appears that the lowing of 
heifers or the bray of donkeys is prefer- 
able, is he permitted thereafter to low and 
bray, or is he kindly but peremptorily 
eliminated from the melodious choir ? 

For an offence that arises from a 
natural and permanent disqualification, 
which for that reason annuls the guilt, 
but for that reason also assures the con- 
tinuity of the offence, how can there be 
any temporary penalty? Must not a 
club-man who demonstrates his essential 
and congenital unclubbability be meta- 
phorically clubbed? It is a question of 
the gravest importance in the ethics of 
club life. If, for instance, a club-man has 
shown that he does not apprehend the 
impropriety of writing letters from the 
club to the newspapers recounting the 
gossip of the smoking-room or the dis- 
closures of the bulletin, and if, in conse- 
quence, he is requested to absent himself 
from the club for twenty days, if he be 
really guilty, can thatabsolve him? What 
guarantee has the club that on the twen- 
ty-first day he will not return and resume 
his communications to the public? In- 
deed the more innocent the offender the 
more probable the repetition of the of.- 
fence. But, if guilty, should not return 
be impossible ? 

Shall we say that he will have been 
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admonished by the little episode of invol- 
untary absence? But will that belief 
make him more welcome in the smoking- 
room, or open the hearts and mouths of 
the gossiping circles that he may join ? 
Has absence sweetened the note of the 
heifer, or freshened the doubtful egg? It 
is not crime that we are discussing. Itis 
not a moral quality. It is at best tact, for 
there is no culpability charged in these 
speculations. Far from it. We merely 
do not ask the color-blind to match wall- 
papers and carpets. We do not ask the 
voiceless to sing. We do not invite the 
unclubbable to join the club; and if, hap- 
ly, they have done so, we ask only, does 
a month’s sequestration make them club- 
bable ? 

RECENTLY there was a pleasant episode 
in the ardors of party politics. It was the 
journey of the President to his home in 
Indiana. What secret purposes he or any 
man may have had, we cannot know, and 
for our present purpose we need not care. 
It will not be denied by any one of an ag- 
ricultural turn, or of a love of method, 
that if a man have fences they must be 
kept in order. Does it detract from our 
juvenile enjoyment of the procession of 
the menagerie coming to town that the 
solemn elephants heavily treading, and 
the camels swinging their necks like flexile 
bowsprits, and the awful roar of invisible 
lions, and the cheerful bursts of music by 
the band, are all but advertisements, and 
that they are deployed only to draw the 
monthly allowance from our pockets ? 
When Burke pleads in resounding and 
immortal phrase for conciliation with 
America, shall we sneer that he is merely 
trying to upset the ministry and get a 
place? 

One of the most pleasant passages in 
our early national history is the account 
of President Washington’s tour in New 
England and his dexterous fence with 
Governor Hancock, of Massachusetts, 
about official priority. That episode of 
the tour was one of those little incidents 
which show the singular soundness of 
Washington’s judgment, his instinctive 
perception of the real scope of ceremonial 
forms in the beginning of the national 
system, when the official conduct of the 
President naturally became a precedent. 
That kind of interest has disappeared, of 
course, from the journeys of later Presi- 
dents. But they are interesting as pre- 
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senting him personally to the public as 
the chief of the whole people, and not as 
a party leader. 

Everybody votes for the President; not, 
indeed, for the individual, but for the 
Chief Magistrate; and the Chief Execu- 
tive upon a tour, if he comprehends the 
situation, appears simply as the incumbent 
of the great office at the apex of our po- 
litical system. It is not me personally, 
the President said in substance more than 
once, nor me politically, that you cheer 
and honor, it is the office that I fill—the 
office which, with you, I reverence and 
honor as symbolical of the authority of a 
self-governing people. Indeed, one of the 
pleasantest incidents of the tour was the 
evident discord with the general feeling 
when a voice announced a body of per- 
sons wishing as partisans to salute the 
President. They mistook the occasion. 
It was not a partisan leader whom the 
country came forth to see. 

It is one of the best results of such an 
excursion that it. unconsciously impresses 
the crowd with the conviction that essen- 
tially, and by intention of the Constitu- 
tion, the President ceases to be a partisan 
when he enters the White House. He 
does not renounce, indeed, his political 
convictions, and he gives effect to them in 
the form of laws by his executive action. 
But every President who, as such, has 
been peculiarly a partisan leader has in- 
jured the office by belittling and cheap- 
ening it in public estimation. The three 
men who have best illustrated its patriotic 
rather than partisan character are Wash- 
ington, John Quincy Adams, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. They were all men of very 
strong character and very positive politi- 
eal convictions. But ali of them aimed 
first at the general welfare, and do not 
stand in history as distinctive partisan 
chiefs, although there was and is no ques- 
tion of their party sympathies. 

The pleasure of the impression of such 
a tour as that recently made by the Presi- 
dent lies in the momentary revival of this 
view of the Presidency. Indeed, it may 
be said that if the official conduct of any 
President were conformed to the tone and 
spirit of the remarks made by the Presi- 
dent of to-day upon his late journey, the 
fierceness of party spirit, which it is the aim 
of our political contests to intensify and 
aggravate, but which Washington de- 
plored and deprecated as our chief peril, 
would be very greatly ameliorated. 
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The President's speeches justly assumed 
that his fellow-citizens whom he addressed, 
and who came in multitudes to greet him, 
were in good faith fellow-citizens, ani 
mated by a patriotism amid 
whatever differences of opinion. They 
assumed that all were equally lovers of 
liberty and justice, and that all sought 
the common welfare; that however they 
might differ upon views of public policy, 
they did not because of such differences 
become a company of goats on one side 
and of sheep on the other; that half were 
not scoundrels, thieves, and knaves of ev- 
ery degree, and the other half saints fresh 
from paradise. 

There is obviously no reason why the 
tone of the President speaking from a 
railway car might not be that of every 
stump in the country. It is equaily ob- 
vious that if it were so, cur politics would 
be no less interesting and our statesmen 
Patriotism is not in- 
compatible with the most earnest polities. 
But the eager citizen who insists that par- 
tisanship is patriotism has not yet mas- 
tered the whole subject. Parties are full 
of patriots, but it is not those who are dis- 
tinctively partisans who are therefore 
distinctively patriots. Washington was 
especially a patriot, and his convictions 
and sympathies were with the Federal 
party. But he could not be truly de- 
scribed as especially a partisan. 

The interest of the late Executive ex- 
cursion lay in recalling these truths, and 
undoubtedly the tone of the President’s 
speeches and the character of his recep- 
tion everywhere were really instinctive. 
They were due to the feeling that the in- 
terest in the President is properly patri- 
otic, and not partisan; that he represents 
the whole pzople, and not a part of them; 
and that nol, nearly a hundred years af- 
ter his death, Washington is still the typ- 
ical President. Yet if, tried by his stand- 
ard, as a citizen of strong personal feelings 
and positive political views, our political 
standards of conduct make him seem a 
little ideal, is it because conduct and views 
like his have become impracticable? If 
so, why? Confessedly his conduct and 
views were merely those of a patriot. 
Are we ready to admit that patriotism like 
his has become obsolete ? 


common 


no less respectable. 


Ir is very doubtful whether any reader 
of these words has ever read Mr. Thomas 
Broadhurst’s volume called Advice to 
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Young Ladies on the Improvement of 
the Mind. Indeed, as Ser Doney, of 
Florence, is known to men only because 
Raphael painted his portrait, so the fact 
that there was a Mr. Thomas Broadhurst, 
and that he published such a book, is 
known probably only because Sydney 
Smith reviewed it in the Edinburgh. The 
current view of the time between seventy 
and eighty years ago in regard to the “‘ fe- 
male mind” and its improvement may be 
gathered from many sources, and very 
pleasantly from Miss Austen’s novels. 

The ‘‘subjugation of the sex” was 
marked by nothing so distinctly as by 
the difference between the education of 
men and women. Sydney Smith, who 
was politically a Whig, but essentially 
conservative in his impatience of ‘‘ fanat- 
icism” and “‘ radicalism,” was yet a man 
of sound sense, and he declared that the 
immense disparity between the know- 
ledge of men and women admitted of no 
defence, because, he said, ‘‘nature has 
been as bountiful of understanding to one 
sex as the other.” This was said about 
eighty years ago, and it was coincident 
with the tirst serious interest in what was 
politely called *‘ female education ” in this 
country and the earlier activities of Em- 
ma Willard, Catherine Beecher, and Mary 
Lyon. 

The ‘‘ female mind ” is supposed always 
to have received justice in Boston. Even 
Ann Hutchinson was exiled not because 
she was a woman preacher, but because she 
preached doctrines distasteful to the gen- 
eral opinions. It is, however, only with- 
in the year that the School Committee of 
Boston has approved the report of a sub- 
committee proposing coeducation in all 
the schools of the city. The report is 
stated to have been approved also by five 
hundred and sixty-five out of eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five teachers in the city. 
The three hundred are a minority show- 
ing the tenacity of the old tradition. 

The agitation for a girls’ high-school in 
Boston was coincident with the interest in 
the subject shown by the efforts of the 
three women whom we have mentioned. 
Girls, it is stated, had been permitted to 
attend the schools in summer when there 
were not boys enough to fill them. But 


after a debate of some months, or even 
years, a girls’ high-school was establish- 
ed, and such was the onset of girls anx- 
ious to learn that it was announced that 
two hundred and eiglity-six candidates 
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had applied for admission, while the num- 
ber of applicants for the boys’ school had 
never exceeded ninety, and the largest 
number of boys ever admitted in one year 
was eighty-four. The result of this un- 
seemly thirst of the ‘‘female mind” for 
knowledge was such an enormous press- 
ure that after eighteen months the girls’ 
high-school was closed because of the great 
multitude of scholars. ‘* No funds of any 
city could endure the expense of it,” said 
the Mayor. 

After nearly seventy years the city is 
advised to open all the schools to girls, 
and upon equal terms. Yet this time 
Boston is not the pioneer. In schools of 
the West and in New York coeducation 
has been long the custom, and the results 
are reported to be excellent, not only in 
educational attainment and discipline, but 
in manners and tone. 

Higher education for ‘‘the female 
mind” and coeducation are not, of course, 
synonymous. But the question is one of 
convenience and expediency, not of prin- 
ciple. When the discreet Yorkshire rec- 
tor ‘‘twelve miles from a lemon” said 
that the immense disparity of knowledge 
between the sexes admitted of no excuse, 
and when the noble-hearted Poughkeepsie 
brewer, Matthew Vassar, who probably 
had never read Sydney Smith's words, 
said, ‘‘ It occurred to me that woman, hav- 
ing received from her Creator the same 
intellectual constitution as man, has the 
same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development,” the spirit of the age 
was heard, and the manner in which 
‘*the female mind” should be improved, 


Chitar’s 


I. 

Following the Guidon, by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Custer, and Campaigning with 
Crook, by Captain Charles King, are two 
recent books which are almost as distinct- 
ly related as if the second had been writ- 
ten to succeed the first; but of course their 
relation is purely accidental. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mrs. Custer’s book is the revi- 
sion of old scenes in the twilight of pathetic 
memory, and Captain King’s is a com- 
pilation of sketches written for a Milwau- 
kee newspaper some years after the Indian 
campaign of 1876; but it happens that 
this campaign was undertaken after that 
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as Mr. Broadhurst advised that it should 
be, was certain to be determined by experi- 
ment. 

The moral of the action of the School 
Committee in Boston is plain. It is that 
neither ridicule, nor wrath, nor the stout 
allegation of what is called the order of 
nature and the fitness of things and the 
spheres of the sexes, avails against the 
steady course of civilization. Equal right, 
in the American sense, does not mean 
equality of gifts, of genius, of ability, or 
mental and moral endowment of any 
kind. It means equal right of opportu 
nity, freedom from merely arbitrary re- 
straint. This is true, although upon re 
flection the decision of the question in 
Boston has been postponed. 

The secret and deepest source of the dis- 
trust of a change in the educational oppor- 
tunities of women was apprehension of 
loss of womanly charm. But it has now 
long been seen—the witty canon saw— 
that an intellectually accomplished man 
is not for that reason unmanly. Why, 
then, he asked, should such a woman be 
unwomanly? The question now is, how 
shall she obtain her accomplishment? It 
is now agreed that Juliet may study, but 
shall she study with Romeo? That ques- 
tion giveseven Boston pause. But it isa 
secondary question. The great victory is 
won. It is no longer supposed that the 
soft bloom of sex is fed by ignorance. No 
one who knows the all-accomplished Hy- 
patia, most feminine, most graceful, most 
lovely and tactful of her sex, believes that 
simple Susan is a more fascinating wo- 
man. 


Study. 


which closed so tragically with the death 
of General Custer, and the historical se- 
quence from one volume to the other is 


unbroken. One cannot read either with- 
out feeling afresh the grotesque and cruel 
absurdity of our Indian pelicy. This is 
especially apparent in Captain King’s viv- 
id sketch of the encounter of our troops 
with the Cheyennes who had left their 
reservation to join the Sioux butchers of 
Custer and his men. The Cheyennes 
were surprised in their advance, and after 
a sharp fight they were turned back. But 
as soon as the United States forces had 
driven these idiotic murderers within the 
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lines of their reservation, where the United 
States authorities had provisioned and 
armed them for their foray, the United 
States forces were unable to follow and 
punish them, because they. were then 
again under the protection of the United 
States authorities. Nothing could be more 
maddeningly ridiculous than such a situa- 
tion, and it is no wonder that a thrill of 
indignation runs through Captain King’s 
whole story of Crook’s campaign. The 
narrative tingles with an outraged sense 
of the fatuity of respecting their tribal 
condition, and regarding them at once as 
wards and enemies. This anomaly seems 
at last to be reaching an end; but such 
books as these two make one impatient 
for the time when it will be little less than 
incredible that the Indians should have 
ever been treated otherwise than in sev- 
eralty. 
Il. 

Another effect of these volumes, which 
in such singular degree acquaint us with 
the intimate life of our army, is the les- 
son in conduct which they teach. Mrs. 
Custer’s book imparts the more fully the 
charm of that life, on the side of its 
brotherly devotion and kindliness, its com- 
munity of feeling and interest, and soli- 
darity of ideal. Her picture is lit up with 
abundance of amusing incident, and of 
hardship and inconvenience gayly borne. 
There is the play, all through it, of the 
humor that every American knows more 
or less how to smooth and soften insolu- 
ble difficulties with, and that her hero, 
who is forever the nation’s hero, used up 
to the very moment of charging an ene- 
my. No one can know General Custer 
as he ought to be known to every grate- 
ful American, without this witness to his 
bonhomie, his cheery good sense, his love 
of a harmless laugh; and the sketch of 
Mrs. Custer’s experience in shanty and 
tent and bivouac, ought to endear him to 
all women. It is with delicate mastery 
that she portrays the details of a situation 
which was always rude, and sometimes 
squalid in details, and makes you feel how 
perfectly delightful it was to the heart and 
soul even of a house-keeper in all that 
really makes life worth while. The jest 
with which the general, re-enforced by his 
brother the colonel, tenderly laughed away 
a thousand fears and anxieties that beset 
the young wife in the camp and on the 
march, and turned all present danger and 
perplexity into matter of future merri- 


ment, is intimated with a fine intelligence 
that can be known only at first-hand. 
The delightful record is all the more win 
ning because of the shadow which com 
ing events cast upon it; the lightest and 
gladdest incident is touched with a pa 
thetic meaning. But the immediate sig 
nificance of it is that life is happy and 
worthy in proportion to its cares and 
trials, if these are genuine, and are not 
the factitious cares and trials of 
“Juxury straining her low thought 
To form unreal wants.” 


Women delicately bred and accustomed 
to all the elegancies and flatteries of so 
ciety, welcomed cheerfully if not eager- 
ly the rough sincerities of an existence 
stripped to the barest necessities or the 
simplest adequacies, and gladly shared the 
hard heroic condition of men whose ideal 
was duty. In the army, with its vague 
and few and distant rewards, there may 
be and there are rivalries in devotion and 
daring, but there is no competition for 
place and money as there is in civil life; 
and yet the soldiers’ ideal being duty, the 
performance of duty seems sufficient. It 
is a state of things which can suggest 
much to those who are fond of baffling 
the hope of better things in us with the 
assertion that it is contrary to human na- 
ture to act from any but interested and 
selfish motives. Human nature is a great 
mystery, and we have not yet begun to 
solve it; but it appears that a number 
of men drawn at random from society, 
and trained to a belief in duty as the chief 
good, will keep on not only living it but 
dying it. We civilians talk much, we al- 
most talk solely, of our rights, but in the 
army it seems that men talk chiefly of 
their duties, when they talk at all, and 
never of their rights. These things are 
true of all ranks; the ideal is the same 
from the private to the general, and it 
seems to correct all the mistaken tenden- 
cies of the time before they became soldiers. 

If, as Ruskin has fancied, the army 
should ever serve us as the norm of the 
civil state, and we should come to have 
‘*seldiers of the ploughshare as well as 
soldiers of the sword,” it might not be 
long before we should be told that it 
was against human nature to act selfish- 
ly, and that to be recreant to the gen- 
eral welfare in any aim or deed was to be 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a citizen 
and a gentleman. However this may be, 
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it is certain and it is significant that 
those who have attempted to dream out 
a future brighter than this present have 
always had something like a military or- 
ganization in their eyes; but these vision- 
aries have somehow beheld little of the 
gayety and enjoyment which are quite as 
compatible with the performance of du- 
ties as with the assertion of rights. Here 
again Captain King’s book, and still more 
Mrs. Custer’s book, can teach us some- 
thing, and can make us see the sort of 
jovial and kindly intimacy into which 
people are thrown who are bound by com- 
mon obligations to self-sacrifice, and how 
much fun can be got out of giving up 
one’s own comforts and interests. It is 
not only the dying for one’s country— 
that is, for all the unknown brotherhood 
—which is sweet and fit; it is also the en- 
durance of a thousand little discomforts, 
inconveniences, and perplexities, which 
we groan over and swear at when we bear 
them for ourselves, but which Crook’s men 
and Custer’s men joked over and laughed 
at when they bore them for others. 


Il. 


The sense of this important and sug- 
gestive fact is what gives their highest 
charm to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s studies 
of English army life in India; those, we 
mean, that are not records of the robust 
flirtations in which battered cantonment 
coquettes lead tender subalterns captive. 
In one of the later sketches, where he 
deals with the honors paid a literary 
man, a noted novelist, by some young 
army men among whom accident throws 
him, the different simplicity of the mili- 
tary and the literary life, the young offi- 
cers’ subtle perception of ’? anthor’s 
subtlety, and their mu and 
kindliness, are valuable ately 
and truly felt. What most 
mystifies the author in rx sol- 
diers, who are so very } seem 
almost boys to him, is on to 
duty unmixed with fea ess of 
any sort; and the hope »sts to 
the reader is the sane t arises 
in him from the facts of 3 book 
and Captain King’s bo e of a 
final perfectibility of hu in the 
direction where it has hope- 
less that those who hav ven to 
ask if it might not be t > worn 
the character of danget 3to the 
eye of after-dinner eco) 
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A kindred spirit, the spirit of men ex- 
pected to do their duty because it is their 
duty,and not because it is the means to 
success or the way to glory, is what gives 
meaning to that vivid allegory of Indian 
service which Mr. Kipling calls ‘‘ The 
Galley-Slave.” It seems to us on the 
whole the strongest and best poem in 
his volume of Departmental Ditties and 
Other Verses, with its intense colors of 
feeling, and dazzling successes of phrase 
and rhythm, though there are two fine 
sonnets depictive of the summer’s stress 
ful presence and winter's coming in India, 
and there are some passages of serious 
beauty in certain of the ironies and satires 
of the local economic and social condi 
tions. 

There is no allegory about ‘‘The Grave 
of the Hundred Dead,” but a grim, naked, 
ugly truth to what Tolstoi calls ‘‘ the spirit 
of the army” turned demon in the breasts 
of the native soldiery; and we commend 


the piece to those who would know more 
of the poet’s picturesque force. It is like 
a painting of Verestchagin’s. 


IV. 

The strange Poems of Emily Dickinson 
we think will form something like an in 
trinsic experience with the understanding 
reader of them. They have been edited by 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, who was a per- 
sonal friend of the poet, and by Colonel T. 
W. Higginson, who was long her epistola- 
ry and literary acquaintance, but only met 
her twice. Few people met her so often, 
as the reader will learn from Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s interesting preface, for her life 
was mainly spent in her father’s house 
at Amherst, Massachusetts; she seldom 
passed its doors, and never, for many 
years, passed the gates of it ] 
There is no hint of what turt 
in upon itself, and probably t 
natural evolution, or involv 
tendencies inherent in the Nev 
or the Puritan, spirit. We ai 
once a year she met the local 
reception in her father’s hou 
not know that there is any ha 
ing, that she did not always lit 
it, but sometimes sat with her 
ed from the company in ano 
One of her few friends was He! 
Jackson, whom she suffered to 
of her poems to be included 
ume of anonymous pieces whi 
Roberts Brothers once publishe 
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title of A Masque of Poets. Whether the 
anonymity flattered her love of obscurity 
or not, it is certain that her darkling pre- 
sence in this book was the oceasion of her 
holding for many yeurs a correspondence 
with its publishers. She wrote them, as 
the fancy took her, comments on their 
new books, and always enclosed a scrap 
of her verse, though without making any 
reference to it. She never intended or 
allowed anything more from her pen to 
be printed in her lifetime; but it was evi- 
dent that she wished her poetry finally to 
meet the eyes of that world which she had 
herself always shrunk from. She could 
not have made such poetry without know- 
ing its rarity, its singular worth; and no 
doubt it was a radiant happiness in the 
twilight of her hidden, silent life. 

The editors have discharged their deli- 
cate duty toward it with unimpeachable 
discretion,and Colonel Higginson has said 
so many apt things of her work in his 
introduction, that one who cannot differ 
with him must be vexed a little to be left 
so little to say. He speaks of her ‘‘cu- 
indifference all conventional 
rules of verse,”’ but he adds that ‘‘ when a 
thought takes one’s breath away, a lesson 
on grammar seems an impertinence.”” He 
notes ‘‘ the quality suggestive of the poetry 
of William Blake” in her, but he leaves us 
the chance to say that it is a Blake who 
had read Emerson who had read Blake. 
The fantasy 18 as often Blakian as the 
philosophy is Emersonian; but after feel- 
ing this again and again, one is ready to 
declare that the utterance of this most 
singular and authentic spirit would have 
been the same\if there had never been an 
Emerson or a Blake in the world. She 
sometimes suggests Heine as much as 
either of these; all three Tif fact are spir- 
itually present in some of the pieces; yet 
it is erdly probable that she had read 
Heire, or if she nad, would not have ab- 
hory'ed him. 

Here is something that seems compact 
of both Emerson and Blake, with a touch 
of Heine too: 


rious to 


I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl ; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 
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When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 
Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 
To see the little tippler 
Leaning against the sun! 

But we believe it is only seeming; we 
believe these things are as wholly her own 
as this: 

The bustle in a house 

The morning after death 

Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth,- 

The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 

Such things could have come only from 
a woman’s heart to which the experiences 
in a New England town have brought 
more knowledge of death than of life. 
Terribly unsparing many of these strange | 
poems are, but true as the grave and cer- 
tain as mortality. The associations of 
house-keeping in the following poem 
have a force that drags us almost into 
the presence of the poor, cold, quiet thing: 


“TROUBLED ABOUT MANY THINGS.” 
How many times these low feet staggered, 
Only the ‘soldered mouth can tell; 

Try! can you stir the awful rivet? 
Try! can you lift the hasps of steel ? 


Stroke the cool forehead, hot so often, 
Lift, if you can, the listless hair; 
Handle the adamantine fingers 

Never a thimble more shall wear. 


Buzz the dull flies on the chamber window; 
Brave shines the sun through the freckled pane; 
Fearless the cobweb swings from the ceiling— 
Indolent housewife, in daisies lain! 


Then in this, which has no name—how 
could any phrase nominate its weird witch- 
ery aright ?—there is the flight of an eerie 
fancy that leaves all experience behind: 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 

When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 


He questioned softly why I failed. 
“For beauty,”’ I replied. 

“And I for truth,—the two are one; 
We brethren are,” he said. 


And so, as kinsmen met a night, 
We talked between the rooms, 

. Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our names. 


All that Puritan longing for sincerity, 
for veracious conduct, which in some good 
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New England women’s natures is al- 
most a hysterical shriek, makes its exul- 
tant grim assertion in these lines: 


REAL. 
I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 
The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 
Impossible to feign 
The beads upon the forehead 
By homely anguish strung. 

These mortuary pieces have a fascina- 
tion above any others in the book; but in 
the stanzas below tlere is a still, solemn, 
rapt movement of the thought and music 
together that is of exquisite charm: 

New feet within my garden go, 
New fingers stir the sod; 

A troubadour upon the elm 

Betrays the solitude. 

New children play upon the green, 
New weary sleep below; 

And still the pensive spring returns, 
And still the punctual snow! 


This is a song that sings itself; and this is 
another such, but thrilling with the mu- 
sic of a different passion: 
SUSPENSE. 

Elysium is as far as to 

The very nearest room, 

If in that room a friend await 

Felicity or doom, 


What fortitude the soul contains 
That it can so endure 

The accent of a coming foot, 
The opening of a door! 


~ 


The last poem is from the group which 
the editors have named ‘* Love”; the other 
groups from which we have been quoting 
are ‘* Nature,” and “Time and Eternity” ; 
but the love poems are of the same pier- 
cingly introspective cast as those differ- 
ently named. The same force of imagi- 
nation is in them; in them, as in the rest, 
touch_often_becomes clutch. In them 
love walks on heights he seldom treads, 
and it is the heart of full womanhood 
that speaks in the words of this nun-like 
New England life. 

Few of the poems in the book are long, 


but none of the short, quick impulses of 


intense feeling or poignant thought can 
be called fragments. They are each a 
compassed whole, a sharply finished point, 
and there is evidence, circumstantial and 
direct, that the author spared no pains in 
the perfect expression of her ideals. No- 


thing, for example, could be added that 
would say more than she has said in four 
lines: 
Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 
The notice to the startled grass 
That darkness is about to pass. 
Occasionally, the outside of the poem, 
so to speak, is left so rough, so rude, that 
the art seems to have faltered. But there 
is apparent to reflection the fact that the 
artist meant just this harsh exterior to 
remain, and that no grace of smoothness 
could have imparted her intention as it 
does. It is the soul of an abrupt, exalted 
New England woman that speaks in such 
brokenness, The range of all the poems 
is of the loftiest; and sometimes there is 
a kind of swelling lift, an almost boastful 
rise of feeling, which is really the spring 
of faith in them: 
I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 
I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


There is a noble tenderness, too, in 
some of the pieces; a quaintness that does 
not discord with the highest solemnity : 

I shall know why, when time is over, 
And I have ceased to wonder why; 
Christ will explain each separate anguish 
In the fair school-room of the sky. 

He will tell me what Peter promised, 
And I, for wonder at his woe, 

I shall forget the drop of anguish 

That scalds me now, that sealds me 


The companionship of hur 
with inanimate nature is * 
certain of the poems; and 
known the invisible a 
binding all creatior 
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says Mr. James McNeill Whistler in that 
‘Ten o’Clock ” lecture of his which must 
have made his hearers feel very much 
lectured indeed, not to say browbeaten, 
—‘‘Listen! There never was an artistic 
period. There never was an art-loving 
nation.”’ But there were moments and 
there were persons to whom art was dear, 
and Emily Dickinson was one of these 
persons, one of these moments in a na- 
tional life, and she could as well happen 
in Amherst, Mass., as in Athens, Att 
Some such thing we understand Mr. 
Whistler to teach us in those dazzling 
fireworks of his which scale the heavens 
as stars, and come down javelins on the 
heads and breasts of his enemies. Art 
arose because some artist was born with 
the need of beautifying the useful, and 
other men used the beautiful things he 
created while they were off killing and 
tilling, because there were no others to 


use when they got back: they had to drink 
out of decorated cups and dwell in noble 
palaces. 

The explanation is very simple and in 
a way satisfying; and we commend that 
lecture of Mr. Whistler’s above anything 
else in the queer volume he calls The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. This art 
scarcely deserved so much study as is 
there given it. To make enemies is per- 
fectly easy; the difficult thing is to keep 
them; the first you know they are no lon- 
ger hating you, they are not even think 
ing of you. That seems to deprive Mr. 
Whistler’s controversial sarcasms of im- 
portance; to leave them faded, as they 
were already ephemeral. Any author can 
test the fact in his own case. Read a bit- 
ter censure of your book the morning it 
is printed, and the world is filled with it 
forever; read it next month, and there 
never was anything of it. 


Manthly Reeord of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 5th of November, 
1890.—The conference report on the McKin- 
ley Tariff Bill was adopted by the Senate Septem- 
ber 30th, and the act was signed by the President 
October 2d. 

The Land Grant Forfeiture Bill passed the Sen- 
ate September 16th, and was adopted by the House 
September 25th. 

General E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey, was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, and Ed- 
win H. Conger, of Iowa, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Brazil, September 26th. 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned October 1st. 

The following nominations for Governors were 
made: New Hampshire, Republicans, September 
17th, H. A. Tuttle; Connecticut, Republicans, Sep- 
tember 17th, Gen. S. E. Merwin; Massachusetts, 
Democrats, September 18th, William E. Russell ; 
Colorado, Republicans, September 19th, John L. 
Routt; Colorado, Democrats, September 25th, Cald- 
well Yeaman; South Carolina, Straight-out Demo- 
crats, October 9th, Alexander C. Haskell. 

William J. Northen, Democrat, was elected Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and George L. Shoup, Republican, 
Governor of Idaho, October Ist. 

The elections held in the United States Novem- 
ber 4th resulted in large gains by the Democrats, 

Colonel George R. Davis was chosen director-gen- 
eral of the World’s Fair September 19th. 

The Mormon Conference at Salt Lake City, Octo- 
ber 6th, unanimously resolved to sustain the action 
of President Woodruff in declaring the abdlition of 
polygamy. ; 3 é 

A centennial celebration of the introduction of 
cotton manufacturing in the United States was held 
at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, September 29th to Oc- 
tober 3d. 

Lord Wolseley became commander of the British 


forces in Ireland September 17th. John Dillon and 
William O’Brien, members of Parliament from Ire- 
land, were arrested in Tipperary September 18th, 
for conspiracy and advising tenants not to pay 
rent. Being released on bail they escaped to France, 
and on the 2d of November reached New York. 

General Leszeynski succeeded General Verdy du 
Vernois as Minister of War for the German Empire 
September 24th. A treaty was signed October 2d 
between Germany and Zanzibar. 

A treaty of peace was concluded October 5th 
between France and the King of Dahomey. 

The Portuguese cabinet resigned September 17th, 
and a new cabinet was formed October 18th, with 
General Chrysostomo at the head. 

Serious election disorders occurred in the canton 
of Ticino, Switzerland, October 27th and 28th. 

At the October elections in Brazil the government 
was upheld by very large majorities. 

A despatch from Erzeroum, September 29th, an- 
nounced that Russia had massed 72,000 troops on 
the Armenian frontier. 

At Ait Shokhman, September 25th, the Moorish 
rebels were defeated by the Sultan’s forces, and all 
the leaders who were captured were beheaded. 


DISASTERS. 

September 17th.—Reports received of disastrous 
floods in China. Four million Chinese made home- 
less. 

September 19th,—The Turkish man-of-war Erto- 
groul founders at sea and 500 persons are drowned. 
—A wreck on the Reading Railroad at Shoemakers- 
ville, Pennsylvania; twenty-two persons killed and 
thirty-two injured. 

September 22d.—Floods’ in the department of 
Gard, France, cause great damage to property.— 
A fire in Colon, Isthmus of Panama, destroys the 
greater part of the town. 
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September 27th.—A railroad collision at Waucau- 
ga, Idaho; twenty persons reported killed—Four 
hundred Russian soldiers drowned at Kovno, Po- 
land, by the collapse of the Krasnostaw bridge. 

October 2d.—A destructive fire occurred at Syd- 
ney, New South Wales; estimated at 
$7,000,000. 

October 8d.—Five vessels foundered in a gale in 
the North Sea. 

October Tth.—An explosion at the Dupont Pow- 
der Works, near Wilmington, Delaware; twelve men 
killed and over twenty injured. 

October 10th.—Ten persons killed by an explo- 
sion at Bourges, France. 

October 13th.—Eleven lives lost at a fire in a man- 
ufactory in London, England. 

October 16th.—Seven lives lost at the burning of 
a hotel in Svracuse, New York. 

October 20th.—Fire at St. Louis, Missouri, de- 
stroys property worth $450,000. 

October 22d.—A collision on the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad; six persons killed and many injured. 

October 26th.—A destructive fire in Mobile, Ala- 
bama;: loss estimated at $650,000. 

October 30th.—Collision off Barnegat, New Jersey, 
between the Spanish steamer Vizcaya and the Amer- 
ican schooner Hargraves. Both vessels sunk and 
sixty-five persons drowned. 


loss over 
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NHE time of year for reforming the world 


has come round again. It seems easy to 
do, or resolve to do, almost anything on the 
ist of January. Indeed, the question of re- 
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OBITUARY. 

September 18th.—In New York city, Dion Bouci- 
cault, aged sixty-eight years. 

September 27th. —In New York city, General 
Abram Duryee, aged seventy-six years, 

October 1st.—At Englewood, New Jersey, Rey 
George B. Cheever, aged eighty-three years. — At 
Saint-Raphael, France, Jean Baptiste Alphonse Karr, 
French novelist, aged eighty-two years. 

October 2d.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Philip Fran- 
cis Thomas, ex-Governor of Maryland, aged eighty 
years. 

October 12th.—in Washington, D. C., William 
Worth Belknap, ex-Secretary of War, aged sixty- 
one years. 

October 13th. —In Washington, D. C., Samuel 
Freeman Miller, Associate-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, aged seventy-four years. 
—At Bar Harbor, Maine, Professor Austin Phelps, 
of Andover, aged seventy years.—At Oxford, Eng- 
land, Professor James Edwin Thorold Rogers, aged 
sixty-six years. 

October 20th.—At Trieste, Austria, Captain Sir 
Richard Francis Burton, African explorer, aged 
seventy years. 

October 28th.—In Brooklyn, New York, Butler 
Gilbert Noble, ex-Governor of Wisconsin, aged sev- 
enty-six years, 


Drawer. 


form at any time would be easy enough if we 
knew, or could agree, where to begin. Some 
say that we should begin with men, that wo- 
men will be what men wish them to be. That 
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is the old idea. Others insist that we should 
begin with women, and that men will try to 
raise themselves to the higher female level. 
This is the modern idea. We are in the midst 
of the latter experiment, and it is half-way a 
tremendous success. Never in the world be- 
fore, it would seem, were women so general- 
ly beautiful, well dressed, clever, attractive, 
accomplished ; certainly never before did they 
fill with credit so many occupations, or were 
they so honorably conspicuous in every call- 
ing in life. Every one speaks of it. In busi- 
ness, in letters, in arts, in the scientific profes- 
sions, in the accomplishments which make 
life agreeable, they are in the front rank, and 
in some respects alone in the front rank. We 
do not speak alone of surgery, or novel writ- 
ing, or teaching, or scholarship—but women 
are perhaps the best whist-players. Is it not 
true that, by a sort of swift intelligence, they 
succeed in everything to which they give their 
minds? The attempt to elevate women, ag it 
is facetiously called, 1s no longer an experi- 
ment; but how is it about the attempt to ele- 
vate men by this roundabout process? Are 
the men of the day improving? Are the poli- 
ticians, for instance, any better; do they read 
more; do they try to fit themselves by study 
for legislative and executive positions; are 
they any better informed on economic ques- 
tions; are they more sensitive to a reputation 
for honorable dealing; are they more jealous 
for the good name of the country in such a 
matter, say, as the international copyright ? 
And the young men in offices, in shops, in 
business, are they being raised intellectually, 
or do they share proportionally in the great 
movement for the elevation of the other sex ? 
Every one can answer this question for him- 
self by a little observation of the ways in 
which young men spend their leisure time. 
And as to the outward refinements of life, man- 
ners, and dress? Even in the industrial walks 
of life, does the young man dress with the 
neatness and becomingness that characterize 
the industrial young lady of the period? Are 
these trifles? It is by the observation of the 
ordinary in the conduct of men that the phi- 
losopher estimates the drift of the age. In 
this, which has been triumphantly called the 
woman’s age, one is forced occasionally to note 
what is becoming of the other half of the 
world. 

One of the reforms last year tentatively re- 
ferred to was in the suggestion that women 
should propose. For joining in this discus- 
sion the Drawer was kindly but firmly taken 
to task by an English correspondent, who de- 
manded what authority, or basis in fact, the 
writer had for taking up this proposition. To 
this pertinent inquiry, the following answer 
was hesitatingly sent : 


“My pear Sir,—Touching the question whether 
women should propose, I cannot refer you to any 
sermon or public address or well-recognized au- 
thority, but the suggestion has been made in va- 
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rious newspapers and paragraphs and in conver- 
sation; and it is sufficiently in the line of the gen- 
eral emancipation of woman as to rights and priv- 
ileges to be considered. 

“T am surprised that you should think the paper 
was ‘intended’ to be humorous. The gravity of 
the subject would forbid that. And, besides, I 
think it is the habit of Americans always to label 
their stories and essays humorous, if they are sup- 
posed to be so, in order that there shall be no mis- 
understanding elsewhere. 

“T cannot, of course, say that the practice in re- 
gard to proposal of marriage in America is about to 
change, but you will allow that this is an age of 
strange things, 

“Hoping that England will be spared any agita- 
tion on this subject, I am, ete.” 


But it is idle to suppose that this subject 
can be disposed of by a letter. A priori, why 
should not women propose? It is generally 
conceded that women have a very clear con- 
ception of what they want, and why should 
they be more handicapped than the other sex 
in obtaining it? In the nature of things, why 
should they be fettered in a choice that is the 
most important in their lives?) Why should 
they be limited to refusals, or be driven to in- 
direction in obtaining what they know they 
want? Would they be likely to make more 
mistakes than men make? It is impossible. 


All history teaches us that women have been 
accustomed to scheme and maneeuvre indirect- 
ly for what they want, and, alas! as much 
after marriage as before. 


Does it improve the 
character to be compelled to manage a hus- 
band, as the phrase is? It is well to consider 
what would be the effect on social life if 
sincerity and directness were substituted for 
manceuvring and indirection; that is, if wo- 
men could be as open and frank in trying to 
obtain what they desire as men are. In a 
generation or two what sort of character 
would men have if they were obliged to dis- 
semble about their affections before marriage, 
and to resort to deception thereafter in order 
to get a little pin-money? Manliness would 
probably disappear. Would womanliness dis- 
appear with the coming in of sincerity ? 

In all the emancipation movements, and the 
enlargement of woman’s sphere, this matter of 
obtaining what is desired by indirection re- 
mains. Why was the type-writer invented ? 
It seemed a most innocent industrial advance 
and new avenue for women. And now we 
hear that the Type-Writer is more likely to 
get married than any other industrial woman. 
It is one of the most promising of all the in- 
direct ways of escaping from the monotony 
of single life. Thus, even in our enlarging 
opportunities, we keep on in the old way. 
The object is still obtained by indirection. 
It is no answer to this question, whether wo- 
men shall propose, to say that every woman 
can get married who wishes to do so, and that 
all history shows this. The real question is, is 
she free to marry according to her taste and 
inclination ; and would she be happier, in the 
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majority of cases, if she could honorably ap- 
proach those to whom she is attracted, instead 
of waiting to be approached by those who 
are attracted to her ? 

It is not fair to leave this question hanging 
in the air without saying that there are old- 
fashioned people of both sexes who think 
men and women are radically different, that 
if they were made alike the world would be 
a flat affair, and that, as human life is ar- 
ranged, the pleasure of being wooed is quite 
equal to the pleasure of wooing. 

CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER. 


LINES 
ON HEARING A LADY PRAISE “ CRUIKSHANK’S 
PICKWICK ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

GxorGe CruiksHANK, here’s a cup to you, O faith- 
ful limner, who 

Are by some persons chiefly known by what you 
did not do. 

Be this the meed of. praise to Phiz 
agree he’s won it: 

Pickwick’s so truly pictured been, you might in- 
deed have done it. 


and you'll 


JouN KENDRICK BANGs. 


THE BONE OF CONTENTION. 

AN English correspondent tells of a London 
sanitary inspector who, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said: 

“Yes, the overcrowding among very poor 
people in London is considerable. For in- 
stance, I was called to a house in the poorest 
part of Westminster, each room of which was 
let out to different tenants. In one apart- 
ment, and that by no means large, five fami- 
lies were living, one in each corner of the 
room, and one in the middle. Agree? Oh 
yes, they agreed well enough until the party 
in the middle wanted to take in lodgers, and that 
led to a row, and my attention being called to 
the case, I promptly cleared the lot out.” 


A NATURAL INQUIRY. 

A CERTAIN witty bishop found himself, a 
few months ago, crossing the Bay of Fundy, 
from Digby to St. John, in company with a 
certain Mr.Caswell. The Bay of Fundy has a 
reputation for turbulence only to be matched 
by the English Channel or the Bay of Biscay. 
Mr. Caswell was struggling with a violent at- 
tack of sea-sickness; but the bishop, who was 
above such weakness, was very cheerful, and 
inclined to conversation. He had failed, how- 
ever, to catch Mr. Caswell’s name correctly, 
and persisted in calling him “ Mr. Aswell.” At 
last the sufferer, in a moment of ease, corrected 
him, saying, 

“ Caswell, my lord; my name is Caswell, not 
Aswell.” 

“Oh!” said the bishop, eying him critically, 
as a new spasm seized upon his unhappy ac- 
quaintance. ‘“ Well, Mr. Caswell, don’t you 
think you would be Aswel! without the sea?” 
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IT WAS GREASE. 

THE annoyances to which pedestrians in 
large cities are subjected, and the sometimes 
positive dangers to which they are exposed, 
occasionally give rise to smiles as much as to 
angry comments. 

Two young men, while walking beneath an 
elevated railway in a town which shall be 
nameless, were appalled to find themselves the 
recipients of a bucketful of oily liquid dropped 
from an engine above their heads. 

“Bah!” said one of them, with an angry 
glance upward. “So this is free America!” 

“You are wrong,” said the other, ruefully 
wiping his coat; “it’s Greece.” 


A WITTY BEGGAR. 

POVERTY sharpens the wits certainly if the 
story that has recently come to the Drawer is 
true. A beggar, whose face had been a famil- 
iarone on the streets for several years, applied 
one day, as the story goes, to one of his fre- 
quent benefactors for employment. 

“So you are going to work, eh?” said the 
person applied to. 

“Yes; I’m tired of begging.” 

“ Doesn’t it pay ?” 

“No, sir. The milk of human kindness is 
so watered, these days, it don’t declare any 
dividends.” 


T-T-T-TU-TACKS. 

In Halifax the other day there was some- 
thing approaching a tragedy. B is a 
good domestic man, but he stutters. As he 
was hurrying up the street, one morning, he 
was met by Doctor F , ® confirmed joker, 
who asked him where he was going. 

“Er-round to P-P-P-Perkins’s to g-gug-get 
some t-t-t-tu-tacks!” he gurgled, hurrying on. 

The doctor was seized with a bright idea. 
He darted off in another direction, through an 
alley, and reached the hardware store ahead of 
B . Rushing up to the clerk, he stuttered, 
laboriously, “Have you any t-tut-t-t-tut-tu- 
tacks ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk. 

“W-w-wow-well, then 8-s-sit on them!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, darting from the shop, 
while the clerk glared after him with murder 
in his eye. 

Not two minutes later in came B——. Bus- 
tling up to the counter, he began: “ Have you 
any t-t-tut-tu-tacks?”.... 

But at this point, to his horror and unspeak- 
ble indignation, he was grabbed roughly by 
the shoulders and “ bounced” from the shop. 
That clerk would have no such trick played 
on him a second time. 


VERY PROVOKING. 
“ Do you expect to go abroad this year?” 


“No. It is real provoking. I expected to 
go, but the doctor says now that I am strong 
enough to stay home.” 
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LEFT IN ABEYANCE. 

At a dinner given some months ago to a 
young artist the question arose, apropos of one 
of the courses, “Is terrapin fish or flesh ?” 

“That,” said one of the party, “is never to 
be definitely settled. People will never agree. 
What is one man’s meat, you know, is another’s 
poisson.” 


HOPELESS. 

A younG Boston woman, trying to read a 
poem by an author whose obscurity was only 
equalled by his fame, is said to have remarked, 
when she was informed that a key to the au- 
thor’s works had been published: 

“Yes; I know. I’ve tried the key, but it 
doesn’t fit.” 

SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 

IN a jury trial in a small town not many 
miles from civilization the rural gentlemen 
into whose hands the fate of the plaintiff and 
defendant was placed were so stubbornly di- 
vided that they were some twenty odd hours 
in reaching a verdict. As they left the court, 
after having rendered their verdict, one of 
them was asked by a friend what the trouble 
was. 

“Waal,” he said, “six on ’em wanted to 
give the plaintiff $4000, and six on ’em wanted 
to give him $3000, so we split the difference 
an’ gave him $500.” 


A CAREFUL JUSTICE. 

THE country lawyer is apt, in the course of 
his general practice, to see more of the humor- 
ous side of judicial ignorance than is to be 
found in the somewhat more limited range 
of his urban brother. As an instance of this 
state of affairs, the Drawer has received the 
following anecdote : 

A certain suspect, in a criminal trial before a 
justice whose acquaintance with Blackstone 
would seem to be limited, having clearly es- 
tablished his innocence of the charge against 
him by an alibi, the prosecuting attorney re- 
marked to the Court: 

“TI think, your Honor, that this trial would 
better stop right here. The alibi has been 
fully established.” 

“TI think so myself,” replied his Honor, with 
an approving nod; and then summoning the 
prosecuting attorney to his side, he said, in a 
stage-whisper which was only too audible 
throughout the court-room, “I say, what is 
the penalty for an alibi ?” 


A JEST FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

A BROKER, calling at the house of a book- 
collecting friend, was informed by the latter’s 
wife that her husband was out. 

“Gone fishing for books,” explained the lady. 

“ What bait does he use ?” inquired the bro- 
ker; and then, without waiting for an answer, 
he again queried, “ Bookworms ?” 


sarc —— 


A WITTY JUDGE. 

TuHeY tell a story in Halifax which will in- 
stance the ready wit of Judge Haliburton, the 
author of Sam Slick : 

In a certain noted trial there was found 
some difficulty in getting a jury. One man 
who was claiming exemption seemed very re- 
luctant to state the grounds for his claim. At 
last, when pressed, he exclaimed, 

“Well, your Honor, the truth is I have the 
itch.” 

“Seratch him off, Mr. Prothonotary, scratch 
him off,” was the judge’s instant response. 


ADMIRABLE DETERMINATION. 

ONE of the most distinguished of our artists, 
while suffering from a severe attack of the 
grippe last winter, still managed to keep on 
painting. One morning an equally distin- 
guished writer looked in upon him. He was 
much impressed with the paintér’s determina- 
tion 

“Poor W——!” he said, in describing the 
interview a little later. ‘He just sat there 
wiping his eyes, and wiping his nose, and 
wiping his palette.” 7 

MY CONFIDENTIAL FRIEND. 
Wuen I was young I wrote a tragedy. 

A great success the critics all did vote it. 
In confidence my friend remarked to me, 

“It was immense, my boy, but—ah—who wrote 

it ?” Henry Hersert HARKNESS. 


AN IMPERFECT ECHO. 

THE colored race are very fond of imitating 
those who are chivalrous in their bearing and 
courtly in their manners. Their imitations 
may not always be very perfect, and are some- 
times quite ludicrous, as in the following in- 
cident: 

During the plantation days a young gentle- 
man, attended by his colored valet, stationed 
himself one night under the window of his 
ladylove, and to the light accompaniment of 
his guitar, sang the following stanza: 


“Your bright diamond eyes 
And alabaster neck 
Strike arrows to my heart— 
O Cupid!” 

The valet was an attentive listener, and the 
next evening, to the accompaniment of his 
banjo, saluted his ladylove with the stanza as 
he remembered it: 


“Your brack di’mond eyes 
eller plaster neck 
horrors to my heart, 
rue- pot !” 


was offended, and could not 
be ; »mbo assured her “dat dat 


verse verse dat Massa Harry 
sung to ly lae’ night, an’ dat’s so, 
fer a fac 
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